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Tea leaves tell fortunes 


A HUNDRED and some years ago, Joseph Tetley, a London 
tea merchant, took a few of the leaves of this kind of tea 
and a few of that and a few of another and over them 
poured boiling water. Slowly the dried leaves unfolded. 
Slowly their elixirs blended. A new fragrance greeted his 
nostrils, a wonderful: new flavor .rewarded his taste. 
Tetley’s Tea, a marvelously delicious blend, was created. 

Nine years ago, Joseph Tetley & Company came to 
Advertising Headquarters for advertising counsel. We 
took the 100-year-old facts, we took ordinary words, took 
the modern arts of illustration and platemaking and type- 
setting and over them poured the softening water of 
imagery—the printed word. 

Wherever Tetley advertising has been brewed, the fra- 
grant essence of sales increase has been drawn out. In 
millions of cups the tea leaves point to increasing good 
fortune for Joseph Tetley & Company. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











I was evening in Italy 
and Byron was reading 
Coleridge’s new poem to 


Shelley — 


‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 


Down to a sunless sea. . . *” 


He could go no further. 
Enraptured by the match- 
less melody of these magic 
words, he rushed out into 


the night. 


* « * * 


Said Solomon: “A word 


fitly spoken is like apples 
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of gold in pictures of 
silver.” And that is Copy 


—as it can be written for 


A product 
A cause 
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An Interrupting Idea 


“A word fitly spoken”! 
Where will you find it! 
Here at Federal we ar 
trying all the time—an 
succeeding often enoug 
to be noticeable—more s 


every day. 


Federal Advertising 5 
Agency, Inc.,6 East Fr 
39th Street, N.Y.C. [ess 
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Pin-Pricking Some Illusions About 
Advertising Successes 


Many Apparent Advertising Successes Are Actually Comparative Failures 
By Emil Brisacher 
President, Emil Brisacher & Staff 
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the eyes of my friend and he 
didn’t answer for a full minute. 
“What’s the use of kidding you?” 
he replied, as a broad grin spread 
over his countenance. “When other 
people tell me what a great thing 
I’ve done for my company I look 
wise and modestly thank them. 
But even though I have trebled the 
profits in the last five years—is 
that anything so wonderful? 

“All that you and the stock- 
holders see are the profits—the 
mistakes that I have made and the 
opportunities that I have permitted 
to escape are known only to me. 
People say I’m clever—I’m a howl- 
ing success to all of the world—but 
to myself I’m a dismal failure. I 
have been lucky enough to make 
four or five major wise decisions, 
but if my foresight compared with 
my hindsight I’d have picked a hun- 
dred profit-producing sources of 
increased revenue for the company. 

“While it’s the ability to avoid 
mistakes that excites everyone’s ad- 
miration, the same conservatism 
that prevents costly errors often- 
times causes one to pass by win- 
ning ideas and products. It was 
impossible for me to do anything 
else but succeed with all of the 
opportunities that were fairly 
thrown at me. The amazing thing 
to me is that I achieved such a 
small degree of success. When I 
look at what I might have done I 
could kick myself for being so 
stupid, yet I know that today I am 
permitting opportunities to slip by 


ever approach any degree of effi- 
ciency despite our big reputations.” 

This outburst started me think- 
ing about some of the successful 
businesses that seem like out- 
standing achievements but actually 
are comparative advertising fail- 
ures because when Dame Oppor- 
tunity knocked they wouldn’t open 
the door and she could shove only 
a small portion of her golden gift 
through the keyhole. 

Success is primarily a matter of 
relativity—one firm netting 6 per 
cent on its investment may be 
called highly successful, while an- 
other netting 40 per cent may be 
termed a comparative failure. Not, 
of course, from the auditor’s view- 
point, but from the merchandising 
man’s analytical appraisal. 

To gather in a paltry 40 per cent 
when a little more aggressiveness 
would have netted a 200 per cent 
increase in profits makes the 40 per 
cent seem inconsequential despite 
the satisfaction of the manage- 
ment. 

The owner of a highly successful 
business, quoted the country over 
as an outstanding advertising suc- 
cess, told me that he felt somewhat 
of a burglar when he sold his busi- 
ness for a million dollars. 

Yet the new management, in two 
years’ time, netted more than $750,- 
000, making the price it paid seem 
ridiculously small. A bigger ad- 
vertising campaign brought in in- 
creased sales at a fraction of their 
previous cost, and in comparison 
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advertising 


firm’s 
campaign seemed impotent. 

_ The new owners realized that 
there was a large potential market 


the previous 


and set out to capture it. The 
former head was unknowingly con- 
tent merely to scratch the surface 
and secure the business that was 
somewhat easy to get. Conducting 
an advertising campaign is like 
hunting game—if one goes forth 
with a 22-caliber rifle, the lions are 
not apt to fall, although he can 
bring in the rabbits and squirrels. 

A pioneer manufacturer whose 
advertising has continued over a 
long period is frequently pointed 
to as an outstanding example of 
what advertising can accomplish. 
Yet his competitors know that his 
hold on the industry is gradually 
weakening. Although the net prof- 
its and sales volume of the manu- 
facturer have increased steadily, 
the company’s product does not 
occupy the same position in con- 
sumers’ minds that it did a decade 
ago. There has been a gradual let- 
down in the advertising over a 
period of ten years. Each year’s 
reduction was so slight that it was 
almost imperceptible, but the pres- 
ent-day advertising intensity is less 
than 60 per cent of that of ten 
years ago. 

Not that the manufacturer’s ap- 
propriation has been decreased at 
all, but it has been spread out over 
a wider territory year by year as 
the sales area grew larger. Today, 
the manufacturer is endeavoring to 
cover twenty-three States with the 
same appropriation that formerly 
made him master of his industry in 
seven States. Competitors’ sales are 
steadily growing larger and their 
collective advertising is beginning 
to over-shadow that of the indus- 
try’s giant. Some day soon he will 
awaken with a start to an unpleas- 
ant situation and then there will be 
talk of advertising not being as 
effective as it used to be. 

Despite the millions of dollars 
that this company is earning, would 
you not say that this is an adver- 
tising failure when you consider 
what the profits might have been? 

The true measure of a business 
is not what it is but what it might 
have been—not its present earnings 
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but its present potentialities—to 
squander opportunity is gross mis- 
management, even though the lost 
profits never show in red ink on 
the company’s financial statements. 

While another manufacturer has 
made a splendid success he has 
limited his selling and advertising 
activities to a section in which lies 
less than 12 per cent of our popu- 
lation. Although he has factory ca- 
pacity and adequate capital, he has 
postponed his expansion from year 
to year. Meanwhile, small com- 
petitors are entrenching themselves 
in key centers. Although his prof- 
its are large, the brilliant business 
future that lay within his grasp is 
rapidly becoming impossible of at- 
tainment. Despite the productivity 
of his present advertising, he is un- 
questionably an advertising failure. 

Dryden must have had _ this 
manutacturer in mind when he 
wrote: “We must beat the iron 
while it is hot but we may polish 
it at leisure.” 

Some executives are so intent 
upon a complete conquest of each 
section of their territory that they 
fail to realize that it is oftentimes 
wiser first to capture all of the es- 
sential strategic markets and later 
round out their advertising and 
sales activity. It is necessary to 
move swiftly in this day of keen 
competition. 


A NEGLECTED WEAK SISTER 


For many years, the advertising 
manager of a successful business 
pleaded in vain for an advertising 
appropriation to exploit a product 
that the management considered a 
weak sister. All of the advertising 
continued to be concentrated on the 
money-making line. Two years 
ago, a competitor began advertising 
the product which the advertising 
manager sensed was a money- 
maker, and its sales on this item 
are now several times greater than 
the volume enjoyed by the older 
institution. 

The ancient Petrarch uttered 
words of real wisdom when he 
said: “Fortune is more treacherous 
and dangerous when she caresses 
than when she dismays.” There is 
nothing quite so blinding as suc- 
cess. It tends to make all of us 
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must be truthful if it is to make 
lasting friends for worthy products. 
But a plain statement of facts is 
seldom sufficient, in itself, to make a 
good advertisement. 


Copy slants must be chosen with an 
understanding of human behavior. 
Copy must be couched in language 
appropriate to the product and appeal- 
ing to the public. In a word the truth 
must be “‘well’’ told. 


In advertising such favorably known 
products as Flit, Nujol, Zonite, Del 
Monte, Vaseline, Borden and Beech- 
Nut, the H. K. McCann Company likes 
to believe it has not only told the 
truth but has told it well. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


cAdverlising 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
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so satisfied with our present plans 
and methods that we instinctively 
shun any suggested revolutionary 
change. Unknowingly, we drop 
into ruts that lead to mediocrity 
unless someone high up in the or- 
ganization is possessed of that 
characteristic American feeling of 
eternal dissatisfaction that keeps 
everyone on his toes, forever 
aiming at new objectives. 

Another organization is a won- 
derful merchandiser but a poor ad- 
vertiser. Its advertising is looked 
upon by the management primarily 
as a means of securing and main- 
taining dealer co-operation. The 
campaigns are seasonal and appar- 
ently large, but close scrutiny re- 
veals the fact that the advertising 
is insufficient to do the educational 
work required to develop the vast 
existing potential market for its 
product. The management is still 
puzzling over the tremendous sales 
increases being made by a competi- 
tor whose campaign is creating real 
consumer demand from thousands 
of people who never previously 
used the commodity. 

The sales policy of this firm, 
which is the replica of hundreds 
of others throughout this land— 
reminds me of that old sixteenth 
century song: 

The King of France went up the hill 


With 20,000 men, 
The King of France came down the 


hill j 
And ne’er went up again. 


I stopped at a large retail store 
the other day and asked for a na- 
tionally known brand. “Sorry, but 
we don’t keep that line,” said the 
merchant. “But here’s another 
well known brand.” 

“Why don’t you carry the Blank 
brand?” I persisted. 

“We'd like to,” he responded. 
“IT guess we get a dozen calls 
a day, but they insist on con- 
fining their merchandise to one 
dealer in the city. The only mer- 
chant in Los Angeles who carries 
their line is located two miles from 
here, and, as you know, Los An- 
geles is divided into a dozen differ- 
ent shopping districts, so their 
policy of selling only one dealer in 
a city this size is really rather ab- 
surd.” 
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“But don’t lose lots of 
sales?” I asked. 

“Not one in a hundred,” he told 
me. “How about yourself —are 
you going to drive two miles to 
get what you prefer or will you 
take a chance on this being just 
about as good?” 

He was right. I took the sub- 
stitute product, and as I drove 
away wondered how many millions 
of dollars of sales escaped this 
manufacturer every year because 
of an antiquated distribution policy. 
Would you not say that he was an 
advertising failure? 

Another manufacturer has just 
come out of a somewhat similar 
experience that has dealt his sales 
a terrific blow. He sold his mer- 
chandise only to drug stores, de- 
spite the fact that he knew it would 
be possible to add other types of 
retailers. He felt that they were 
the logical outlets and would give 
him greater support because of his 
line being confined. 

A competitor pursued the oppo- 
site policy and sold everyone who 
wanted the product, from cigar 
stores to bootblack parlors. While 
the druggists for years favored the 
confined product, their loyalty has 
been vanishing into thin air the 
last few years, and today practi- 
cally all of them are carrying both 
products and impartially giving the 
—" whichever one is called 

or. 

If a statistician could estimate 
the enormous number of sales that 
have been lost through lack of ade- 
quate distribution, the stockholders 
of the company would rise in re- 
bellion and oust the management, 
yet everyone regards this institution 
as a highly successful advertiser. 

There’s another successful manu- 
facturer whose advertising is so 
outstanding that it excites univer- 
sal admiration and sends enthusias- 
tic buyers into stores by the 
thousands. But a large part of the 
retail trade is hostile. This manu- 
facturer can’t seem to stay put on 
a sales policy. One year he opens 
up his own retail stores in metro- 
politan cities—the next year he of- 
fers price advantages to certain 
distributors—just when a retailer 
thinks that he has purchased at 


you 
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rock-bottom prices, a competitor 
advertises the commodity for sale 
at less than his cost. 

The advertisements are but the 
outward veneer that fails to con- 
ceal the hollow sales policy that 
causes hundreds of dealers to de- 
stroy a large part of the adver- 
tising’s productiveness. Of what 
avail is it to send customers into 
stores where retailers will cast de- 
structive insinuations about the 
product’s quality? 

All the while that I have been 
writing this article I have felt as 
uncomfortable as though I was 
scattering fire around dynamite 
sticks. To criticize the successful 
is presumptuous. It is a universal 
belief that they, like the God- 
anointed kings of old, are unable to 
err. But perhaps my tiny pin 
pricks may burst a few illusions 
that stand in the way of greater 
progress and profits. 


Myers Becomes Chairman of 


Federal Trade Commission 
Commissioner Abram F. Myers has 
been “Commis chairman of the Federal 


— a at a meeting of the 

ds Commissioner 
Wills E. eT who has served 
as chairman one year. 

Mr. Myers was elected in accordance 
with the Commission rule _providing that 
the five members serve in rotation as 
chairman for one year. 


Advanced by Charles Daniel 


Frey Agency 

Robert B. Davis, copy chief of the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
director of production. This appoint- 
ment is in addition to his regular 
duties as copy chief. G. Timmer- 
man, — space buyer for the Frey 
agency, oo bean given the additional 
duties of “office manager. 





Sapolin Appoints United 


Agency 

The Sapolin ge Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of Sapolin enamels, 
varnish stains and decorative paint 
specialties, has placed its advertising 
account with the United Advertising 
Agency, New York. This appointment 
is effective January 1, 1929. 


Wilmington, N. C., “Star” 


Appoints E. L. Howard 
E. L. Howard, who had been pub- 
lisher of the La Grange, Ga., Reporter, 
is now advertising manager of the Wil- 
mington, N. C., Star. 
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E. E. A. Stone Joins 


Edward F. Thieler 

Evans E. A. Stone has become as- 
sociated with the window display adver- 
tising business conducted at New York 
by Edward F. Thieler. The business 
is being incorporated as Edward F. 
Thieler, Inc. r. Thieler is pres-dent, 
Mr. Stone is vice- -president, and Wil- 
liam Osborn is secretary-treasurer. 

Until recently Mr. Stone was vice- 
—— and advertising director of 
ee Incorporated, Nujol, Flit and 

isto 


To Direct Advertising of Servel 


Electric Refrigerators 

Servel Sales, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
has Koy ~ ‘Batten, Barton, rstine 
& Osborn, Inc., to direct the advertis- 
ing of Servel electric refrigerators. 
This appointment is in additon to the 
advertising of Electrolux gas operated 
refrigerators, which this agency di- 
rected for the last year. 


Griswold-Eshleman Agency 
Advances H. T. Bourne 


H. T. Bourne, PN omg manager 
of the Griswold- "laa Company, 
Cleveland Lg nog wea been 
made space one Tioga W for- 
merly with the A. ie Printing 
Company, of that . succeeds Mr. 
Bourne as production manager. 


Furniture Account for Lyddon 
& Hanford 


The Leonardo Company, Inc., New 
York, gr of fine cabinet fur- 
niture, has appointed the New York 
office of the Lyddon & Hanford Com- 
pany, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Curtiss Grocery Division Ap- 


points Erwin, Wasey 
The jeer division of the Curtiss 
Candy Company, Chicago, has appointed 
Erwin, Wasey "k ae, advertising 
agency of that city irect the ad- 
vertising for Baby Ruth peanut butter 
and Curtiss mustard. 


Kitchen Ware Account to 
’ Dunham-Lesan Agency 


The Vollrath Company, pn NB neg 34. 

Wis., manufacturer kitchen 
ware, has appointed the Dur oe le 
Company, ne., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


S. R. Palmer with Williams 
& Cunnyngham 


S. R. Palmer, formerly space buyer 
for the . Dunham Company, 
Chicago, has joined Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency as assistant space buyer. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Metropolitan Providence Spends 
$59,928,800 annually 


for Food Products as follows 


Groceries & Delicatessen $25,929,800 
Meats & Poultry 8,088,600 

7,233,000 
Confectionery, Ice Cream, Soft Drinks 5,916,400 
Milk, Butter, Cheese, Eggs 5,782,900 


$59,928,800 


(U. S. Bureau of Census figures for 1926) 


Rhode Island depends upon outside sources for 
more than 90%, of its food supply. Are you getting 
your share of Rhode Island Business? 


This compact market is effectively reached by The 
Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 














An Answer to: “We Never Had a 
Call for It” 


Why This Sales Manager Devotes So Much of His Time to 
Promoting Selling in Store 


 ! has been the experience of 
Harold Gilbert, sales manager 
of the Hessig-Ellis Drug Company, 
Memphis, that retailers and their 
salespeople are unusually responsive 
these days to concrete demonstra- 
tions of how to sell things in a 
store. 

In support of his statement, Mr. 
Gilbert relates some interesting in- 
cidents, including an experience in 
an Arkansas drug store. During 
a recent scouting trip of the kind 
he often makes so as to know what 
is going on in the retail trade, Mr. 
Gilbert had cause to visit this store. 
He volunteered to look after the 
trade for a few minutes while the 
proprietor made up a couple of 
emergency prescriptions. In came 
a man, plainly from the country, 
who asked for “two bits’ worth 
of carbolic acid.” On being asked 
what he wanted it for he said he 
worked in a lumber camp and fre- 
quently cut and bruised his hands. 

“That carbolic acid burns like 
the very mischief,” he said, “but 
it surely does keep my hands from 
getting all mattered up after I hurt 
them.” 

Yes, it was a risky thing to have 
carbolic acid around the house 
where the kids could get at it; but 
of course he kept it out of their 
reach. Mr. Gilbert asked him if he 
had heard of a Sharp & Dohme 
preparation known as “S. T. 37.” 
He hadn’t. Well, this was some- 
thing that would kill germs in- 
stantly and was not at all danger- 
ous. The kids could drink a whole 
bottle of it without any bad effects 
other than possibly a sick stomach. 
A bottle of it would cost him 75 
cents. All right, then, he would 
take one. Yes, he guessed it would 
be handy to have some absorbent 
cotton, some gauze and some ad- 
hesive tape; although he hadn't 
thought to use such things before 
then. 

One thing followed another in 
logical sequence until he had pur- 


chased about $4 worth of mer- 
chandise. 

“Why don’t you take home one 
of these boxes of candy to your 
wife?” was the next suggestion. 
“We have some extra good candy 
here at a dollar a box. I'll bet 
you haven’t given your wife a box 
of candy in a long time, have you?” 

No, he hadn’t; but he would buy 

one now. 
“Well,” said the druggist, as he 
came out from behind the pre- 
scription case where he had lis- 
tened to the dialogue, “that’s what 
I call real selling. I didn’t have 
the slightest idea that you could 
sell the old fellow anything but 
carbolic acid; he comes in here 
after a bottle of it every two or 
three months, and never seems to 
be interested in anything else. If 
I could do as well as you did with 
everybody that comes in here I 
soon would be getting somewhere, 
wouldn’t I?” 

Whereupon Mr. Gilbert patiently 
explained that selling is nothing 
more nor less than the process of 
asking people to buy something— 
that when a person enters a store 
to make even a small purchase he 
is in the buying mood and that 
then is the psychological time to 
interest him in related articles. Of 
course it would not be possible to 
turn every 25-cent purchase into a 
$5 one but in any event, the store’s 
volume could be greatly increased 
through properly aggressive sales- 
manship. 

“I want you to tell that to my 
clerk,” said the druggist. 

This was done and a couple more 
actual demonstrations made. 

Leaving out a lot of details, it 
is sufficient to say that the some- 
what sleepy Arkansas drug store 
is buying fully twice as much mer- 
chandise from Hessig-Ellis today 
as it did before this visit. It buys 
more because it sells more. 

“There is a great deal of com- 
plaint among dealers,” Mr. Gilbert 
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Rotog¢gravure 
in The Detroit News 
brings 35,000 to store 











A unique selling event needed 
a unique method of presenting 
itself to the public and so 
Crowley, Milner & Company, 
one of Detroit’s leading depart- 
ment stores, chose Detroit News 
Rotogravure to advertise its 
International Exhibition. Twelve 
tabloid pages of rotogravure 
were employed to bring the wide 
world to the Detroit shoppers’ 
eyes and the section was dis- 
tributed with the weekday issue 
of The News. 

This was on October 30. The 
next evening was Hallowe’en 
and despite the many social en- 
gagements on the calendar for 





that evening Crowley, Milner & 
Company had 35,000 people as 
guests. Nothing was on sale 
that evening, but on the follow- 
ing day so great was the de- 
mand for the articles advertised 
that stocks reserved for Christ- 
mas selling had to be broken 
into. 

Results achieved by advertis- 
ers employing rotogravure with 
The Detroit News hold for you 
a key to greater sales volume in 
America’s fourth city. Make 
pictures tell your story and have 
the pictures reach four out of 
every five Detroit homes taking 
an English newspaper. 


No other medium will take your message to as many 
readers per copy as Rotogravure in The Detroit News. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42ND ST. 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. LUTZ, 6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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says, “because of the alleged fail- 
ure of manufacturers and jobbers 
to co-operate with them more fully 
in a selling way. Some of them 
also think they are being unfairly 
used because they think they ought 
to have a larger profit margin over 
the manufacturer’s or jobber’s sell- 
ing price. The simple truth is that 
they are getting all the co-opera- 
tion to which they are entitled— 
some a great deal more than they 
deserve. 

“Considering the thing on the 
basis of service rendered, certain 
dealers should have even a smaller 
profit margin than they have now. 
They put no effort at all behind 
selling many items of merchandise, 
merely having them in stock and 
passing them out to people as they 
are asked for. 

“But neither the manufacturer 
nor the jobber can afford to insist 
on what might be called his rights 
in this respect. The thing for him 
to do is to improve the selling 
within the store. Then the dealer’s 
profit will be greater because his 
volume is larger. In this latter 
situation the dealer will not com- 
plain; a prosperous dealer who is 
making a sufficient profit seldom 
does complain. 

“This is why I say that just 
about the most important part of 
a distributor's task is to improve 
retail selling. The man behind the 
counter, and not the visiting sales- 
man who stands in front of it, is 
really the one who sells the manu- 
facturer’s or jobber’s goods. 

“The time has come for the pro- 
ducer and the distributor to devote 
relatively more intelligent effort to- 
ward moving goods out of a store 
than to moving them in. Right 
along this line I consider that the 
recent action of The Coca-Cola 
Company in abolishing its sales 
force and contacting the soda foun- 
tain trade entirely through service 
men is just about the smartest 
piece of constructive salesmanship 
that ever was. Help a man sell 
and you do not have to ask him 
to buy. On the other hand he will 
be sure to ask you to sell.” 

Mr. Gilbert thinks that the ex- 
pression, “No, we haven’t got any 
call for it,” constitutes just about 
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the deadliest drag on advertising 
that can be imagined. 

“Many a strong consumer cam- 
paign,” he says, “has gone to waste 
because of dealer indifference. It 
is useless to try to correct this by 
scolding. The only safe way is to 
get right into the store and show 
the dealer how to sell.” 


Kuppenheimer Advances 
G. S. Stroud 


George S. Stroud, for several years 
with the sales and advertising depart- 
ments of B. Kuppenheimer & Company, 
clothing manufacturers, Chicago, has 
been advanced to the position of ad- 
vertising manager. 

Allen Muller, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Kuppenheimer 
Company, has joined Louis ‘i Hebert, 
Inc., Chicago printing firm. 


Williams & Cunnyngham Add 


to Staff 
Lucien P. Locke, formerly director 
of research for Erwin, Wasey & Com 
pany, Chicago, and Henry A. Guthrie, 
ormerly with the Chicago office of 
The George L. Dyer Company, Inc., 
have joined the staff of illiams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., of that city. Mr. 
Guthrie will serve as an account execu- 
tive. Mr. Locke will devote his time 

to the service department. 


H. S. Yoe, Western Manager, 


Wm. J. Morton Company 

Harold S. Yoe has been appointed 
Western manager of the Wm. J. Mor- 
ton Company, publishers’ representative. 
His headquarters will be at the Chi- 
cago office. For the last seven years 
he has represented rotogravure news- 
papers throughout the country. 


New Account to M. P. Gould 


Agency 

The E, Burnham System of Beauty 
Culture, Chicago, appointed the 
M. P. Gould Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising account of its New York beauty 
school. This appointment is effective 
January 1. 


Cigar Account to Aubrey & 


Moore 
Wengler & Mandell, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturer and distributor of Tom 
Palmer, Tropics and King Bee cigars, 
has appointed Aubrey & Moore, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Joins Street & Finney 
W. Hodderson, formerly with Jos. 
Franke’s Studio, New Yor , has joined 
Street & Finney, advertising agency of 
that city. 
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et yo 


product say ‘hello’ 


to this oan million 


Election is over. The Florida invasion is 
on again. Thousands of winter visitors 
are crossing the borders of the Sunshine 
State—and here they will live until 
Spring. All told, Flerida will have a 
million new population before the winter 
is over. Let your product say ‘“‘hello” 
to this extra million—and to the respon- 
sive buyers in busy Jacksonville, the 
$30,000,000-a-year-payroll city of the 
Southeast. You can tell your story most 
effectively, both to Jacksonville's per- 
manent buyers and thousands of Florida's 
winter visitors, through advertising in 
The Florida Times-Union. 


























Let us send you the facts. 

















Slorid 
Grea f mag 4 


Newspaper 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York . . . . 2 West 4sthStreet Philadelphia. . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . . 203N. Wabash Avenue LosAngeles . . . 117 West oth Street 
San Francisco. . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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“Announci 


“A reporter of books—not a critic,” is his self. 
description. He has lived with books and with 
Chicago’s followers of arts and letters, as his father 
and grandfather before him. He wrote “Thirty,” 
“Trodden Gold,” “Four and Twenty Blackbirds,” 
etc. He greets the Chicago public from The Book 


Page as an old (though young) acquaintance. His 
abilities they know, and his appointment to this 
post gives opportunity for a new and interesting 
acquaintance with his refreshing point of view in 


a new role. The Book Page appears in the new ls 


MIDWEEK FEATURES 
SECTION 


COLOR TABLOID 
PHOTOGRAVURE 


THE CHICAGOQD 


Chicago’s Hom@\ew: 








Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO 
‘ J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
Representatives : 110 E. 424 St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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HOWARD VINCENT 
O’BRIEN 


Literary Editor 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


C DAILY NEWS 





DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
408 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 





ou Toup of American Cities 
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t is Oklahoma's 
Many-sidedness that 
Makes Business Good, 


Do you know of any other state in the 
Union that produces a better balanced 
crop yield than Oklahoma?* 


For example, the indicated 1928 produc- 
tions place Oklahoma second in Grain 
Sorghums, the Southwest’s important feed 
crop; third in cotton; third in winter 
wheat; seventh in peanuts, and eleventh 
in corn among all of the states. 


Sales quotas for 1929 in Oklahoma should 
be set well above last year, remembering 
that farm sales in Oklahoma have been, 
are being and will continue to be influenced 
by advertising in THE OKLAHOMA 
FARMER-STOCKMAN. 

*The only state that we know of is Texas... and 


that is a mighty important part of Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman territory. 


184,168 ABC Circulation Each Issue 








Carl Williams ©&  : sag 


Editor 


Okichoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





How Style Has Increased Elgin’s 
Market and Its Prestige 


When the Public Started to Demand Style in Watches Elgin Gave Them 
the Latest and Best That It Could Find 


An Interview with 


Taylor Strawn 


Vice-President 


Robert B. Bates 


Sales Manager 


Elgin National Watch Company 


MAY manufacturers recently 
LV have had precisely the same 
problem as Elgin, from Henry 
Ford down. Industry was march- 
ing placidly along in the goose- 
step formation of mass production 
and in came the public’s 
demand for style in 
lower priced merchan- 
dise. The expensive 
things, the Rolls-Royce 
cars, our high-priced 
watches, custom made 
clothes, had always pos- 
sessed style. But sud- 
denly the consumer of 
low-priced merchandise 
made style a dominant 
demand. And he de- 
manded style just as de- 
cisively as had everyone 
else. 

The public rarely sits 
down and writes letters 
to you telling you what 
it wants. It tells you 
about it by buying from 
someone else who comes 
closer to its wants. We 
found a lot of business 
going to manufacturers, 
who, according to all the 
business precepts, didn’t 
deserve it. Unknown 
manufacturers had 
dressed up meretricious 
movements in flashy 
cases—the closest ap- 
proach to style in mod- 
erate-priced wrist watches for 
women. They flooded the country 
with them. We had no quarrel with 
legitimate manufacturers of estab- 
lished name and reputation. But 
we had a decided quarrel with the 
unknowns who were introducing 
an element of cheapness and me- 
chanical shoddiness into the watch 


business in the United States. 


It was plain enough that the 
American public demanded style 
when they would accept watches 
from unknown makers simply be- 
cause they had an element of style 


ELGIN j ARISIENNE WATCH +55 


Sedans smears oye cmmentabatdy Frome 
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TO MEET THE PUBLIC’S DEMAND FOR STYLE IN LOWER 
PRICED WATCHES ELGIN WENT TO PARIS, THE FOUNTAIN 


OF FASHION 


which the larger manufacturers 
had not even approached. 

So we went to Paris. If style 
was what the public wanted we 
would give them style from the 
very fountain-head of fashion. We 
didn’t entertain any ideas on sub- 
stitutes for true style, any evasions, 
any half-hearted compromise with 
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the newly-born demand. The 
modistes of the Rue de la Paix, 
that glittering street of fashion in 
Paris, are the world leaders of 
feminine style. And their in- 
fluence for a long time hasn’t been 
confined to clothes, but includes 
accessories, of which jewelry is 
one of the most important. So, to 
the greatest of these couturiers we 
went for watch designs. To 
Agnes, Premet, Jenny, Louise- 
boulanger, Molyneux and Lanvin. 

Paris was vibrant with modern 
art. “Color. Angles. Dynamic 
designs. Not the dizzy, ridiculous 
monstrosities of early modern art, 
but its refined expression, based 
upon true princinles of harmony 
and design that govern all art, 
classical or modern. 

From these designs we produced 
wrist watches to retail at $35. 
This had news! Wrist watches 
designed bv the highest, most ex- 
pensive style authorities in the 
world—at $35. They had all the 
chic and sparkle of a Paris gown 
—but they were not extreme. Good 
style, of course, never is. The 
Parisiennes could be bought for 
years of wearing with no fear of 
their becoming passé. On May 1 
the first three styles were intro- 
duced, designs by Premet, Agnes, 
Jenny. On September 1, three 
more, by Lanvin, Louiseboulanger, 
Molyneux. Their success can 
told in a sentence. Parisiennes 
sold in greater volume than any 
other model of watch ever pro- 
duced by Elgin in its sixty years 
of watch making. 

But the Parisienne’s success was 
only part of the effect on Elgin’s 
general welfare. The sales of all 
models of the Elgin line increased, 
too, through Parisienne advertis- 
ing. First of all, it dramatized 
and spotlighted watches by its 
very news interest. It served to 
give all Elgins: an instant style 
standing. The alert style-conscious 
part of the market bought Parisi- 
ennes instantly. The slower, more 
conservative group who usually 
prefer low heeled, soft kid “sen- 
sible” shoes to Perugia’s latest 
snakeskin sandal, who like the 
sound of breast of Guinea hen, but 
who usually order roast beef, 
bought the more conservative 
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numbers in the Elgin line. But 
the style influence of the Parisi- 
enne weighed heavily in swinging 
their choice to an Elgin. 

And the Parisienne did one more 
important thing—it relieved jewel- 
ers of the necessity for carrying 
the unknown brands. They were 
able to concentrate their purchases. 
The Parisienne brought to the 
jeweler the finest of American 
watch making, plus style—enabling 
him to sweep his stocks free of all 
poor value watches. 

Because of the introduction of 
the Parisienne, the one weak spot 
in our watches—style—became one 
of their strongest attractions. 

Our next step was to feature a 
cheaper watch for men in our 
advertising. In July we ran an 
advertisement headlined, “The first 
time a $20 bill ever bought a strap 
watch of this Elgin quality.” 

That was the opening gun of 
the Legionnaire campaign. The 
Legionnaire was Elgin’s answer to 
an ever growing demand for a re- 
liable, inexpensive, strap watch 
for men. The field was hotly con- 
tested by perhaps a dozen different 
makers with a high percentage of 
unknown and little known Swiss 
manufacturers. 

Obviously, the good old name of 
Elgin was an asset, particularly in 
a situation like this, but we real- 
ized to get the watch over quickly 
it would have to be dramatized— 
made vividly interesting. 

There is one point upon which 
psychologists are all agreed—that 
the passing years filter out all the 
grim unpleasant realities of past 
events, leaving just the pleasant, 
the glamorous, the romantic, 

Immediately after the war every- 
one wanted to forget it, but eight 
years softened the old horror and 
grimness—while the romance and 
glamor remained and found ex- 
pression in such theatrical and 
movie successes as the “Big 
Parade” and “What Price Glory?” 

So we hitched the watch to pub- 
lic interest, and called it the 
“Legionnaire.” We pictured it on 
the wrist of the kind of man who 
swung a potent bayonet in the 
Argonne, phrased its story in 
Legion language, told the world 
that it was as smart and spruce 
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and trim as a sergeant major of 
inspection. And we always stressed 
the fact that it was stylish enough 
for the most meticulous niceties of 
civilian life. 

Style ideas that had been re- 
stricted to watches of much higher 
price appeared in Legionnaire 
models, selling from $19 to $27.50. 
Little touches of decoration, even 
to enamel designs, were offered. 
The man who wanted to pay a 
moderate price for a wrist watch 
was able to buy Elgin accuracy, 
the time-keeping of a fine Ameri- 
can watch, plus the style ideas he 
had envied on the wrists of men 
who had paid far more for their 
watches. 

Obviously, the Legionnaire did 
not hurt the sale of our higher- 
priced wrist watches. It simply 
opened a big new market—and 
opened it up in record time. The 
name Legionnaire caught on—its 
romantic flavor, its hook-up with 
the revival of war interest, stirred 
men’s imaginations, snapped the 
watch to their attention, made 
them remember the name. 


Its style and price range clinched 


its acceptance. The Legionnaire is 
a worthy companion of the Elgin 
Parisienne as one of the biggest 
sales successes Elgin has ever en- 
joyed. And both of them were 
born of the new demand for Ritz 
Carlton style at Statler prices. 
And neither of them interfered 
in any way with the sale of 
higher-priced Elgins. 

The American sentiment of the 
Legionnaire harmonized perfectly 
with our subtle gestures on the 
merits of American watches. For 
some time Elgin has conducted a 
campaign in which there is quite an 
element of altruism. A campaign 
explaining the advantages of 
watches of fine old American 
names—not only our own name, 
but Waltham, Howard, Hamilton, 
Illinois, too—over Swiss watches 
of unknown parentage. 

We even published | a Startling 
idvertisement headed, “Using Fine 
Old American Names to Sell 
Watches of Uncertain Parentage.” 
This advertisement was aimed not 
alone at the manufacturers of 
watches “of uncertain parentage,” 
sut at many jewelers who were 
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using well-known American brands 

s “bait” and then switching shop- 
pers to the others. 

Reputable jewelers the country 
over deluged Elgin with requests 
for reprints, and for copies of 
the advertisements on American 
watches to run over their own 
signatures. Three hundred of 
them in different cities have 
launched their own American 
watch campaigns, using the mate- 
rial we prepared. 

So with the introduction of the 
Legionnaire and Parisienne and 
some of the other new numbers of 
the Elgin line, American jewelers 
were given a price range and style 
selection eliminating entirely their 
need for dividing their stocks be- 
tween American watches and 
watches of unknown foreign birth. 

The success of the current Elgin 
merchandising and advertising nat- 
urally drew some of its strength 
from the advertising preceding it. 
Three years ago we published the 
“Eminent Elgineer” campaign. 
The late Chauncey M. Depew, 
Walter Chrysler, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., the late Judge Gary, the 
late Luther Burbank, the late John 
Drew and others of equal promi- 
nence told in these advertisements 
of their tried and trusted Elgins 
that had guarded their hours for 
years. That campaign ran for a 
year. It was followed by a maga- 
zine series, spotlighting the retail 
jeweler as a specialist in gifts, 
mentioning Elgin watches merely 
in company with other important 
articles in jewelry store stocks. 

Next came a campaign nick- 
named in our office “The Clod- 
hopper Series.” It was planned— 
and it succeeded to a great extent 
—in replacing the old obsolete 
watches in the pockets of so many 
men with new up-to-date Elgins. 
We asked pleasantly and colorfully, 
“Were your watch and sweetheart 
young together?” 

To sum things up—to get back 
to the present—in our humble 
opinion, style isn’t a passing fancy. 
We think it will play a major note 
in American business steadily from 
now on. It fits in with the increas- 
ing age and sophistication of our 
United States, our new acquaint- 
ance with European aartistic in- 
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fluence, our prosperity, our im- 
proved education and knowledge. 
Style has broadened Elgin’s mar- 
ket, increased Elgin’s prestige. It 
has earned a prominent, dominant 
place in the Elgin scheme of 
things. 


Aviation Account to Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


The Fairchild Aviation Corporation, 
Farmingdale, Y., which controls the 
Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Corp., 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, Inc., and other 
companies engaged in the manufacturing 
and operating branches of aviation, has 
appointed Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. 


C. F. Chatfield with Fairchild 


Publications 
Cc. F. Chatfield, for ten years with 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., New York, has 
joined the Fairchild Publications, New 
ork, in an advertising executive ca- 
pacity. More recently he has con- 
ducted a publishers’ représentative_busi- 
ness under his own name at New York. 


McQuay-Norris Advances 
H. W. Knapp 


H. W. Knapp has been appointed 


oy sales manager of the oeny- 
i t. 


Manufacturing Company 

Louis, manufacturer of automobile re- 
placement parts. He has been in charge 
of two of the company’s sales districts. 


orris 


New Account for Syracuse 


Agency 
S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, N. Y., 
makers of air cooled airplane cylinders, 
have appointed G. F. rthe & Com- 
pany, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Aviation magazines will be used. 


Appoints Providence Agency 
The Van Norman Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., has appointed 
the Larchar-Horton Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account for 1929. 


William Rea Joins Frank 
Presbrey Agency 


William Rea, recently with Wm. B. 
Remington, Inc., Springfield, Mass., has 
joined the Frank Presbrey Company, 
fae. New York. 


W. H. H. Stevens Joins 


United Agency 
Walter H. H. Stevens, who has been 
conducting his own art service, has 
joined the United Advertising Agency, 
ew York, as associate art director. 
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How 
“Printers’ Ink’s” Index 
Works 


Corompian Panama Hart Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You had an article several years ago 
about the Interwoven Hose, wherein 
the company tried to sell its hose with- 
out the trade-mark on it, and where the 
merchants would not buy it, claiming 
that it was not as good a hose as the 
one that carried the trade-mark. 

Will you be kind enough to inform 
me what issue it was in and, if ible, 
to send me a copy of that issue 

J. Usprn. 


HEN we _ received Mr. 
Usdin’s letter we naturally 
consulted our file under the head- 
ing Interwoven Hosiery Com- 
pany. The article was not listed 
there. We then looked under our 
commodity heading, “Hosiery,” 
where all articles on that com- 
modity are filed and went through 
the cards there classified. We came 
upon an article entitled “How Ever- 
wear Sold Its Salesmen on Its 
Advertising,” which appeared in 
the March, 1921, issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK MontHiy. This is the 
article referred to by Mr. Usdin 
and we were able to send him a 
clipping of it. Here is but one 
example of how the Printers’ 
InK cross-reference file works. 
Even though a subscriber has 
the wrong firm name, it is pos- 
sible to locate the article wanted 
if we are told the product manu- 
factured or the subject of the ar- 
ticles—[Ed. Printers’ InK. 


Starts “Accessory & Equipment 


News” 


Acessory & Equipment News is a 
new trade paper designed to reach the 
lower priced. automobile dealer. It is 
published by Accessory & Equipment 
News, Inc., New ork. L. J. Buck- 
land is editor and publisher. C. P. 
Shattuck is managing editor and A. S. 
Van Duesen, Western er at Chi- 
— The type page size is 7 by 10 
inches. 


Rite Rite Corporation 
Appoints Quinlan 
The Rite Rite Corporation, Chi , 
maker of mechanical ale and leads, 
has appointed The Quinlan Company, 


advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account, 
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National Advertising Manager .“™™........ J. T. MeGiveran 


Euclid M. Covington T. C. Hoffmeyer 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 


Member of The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ONE OF THE 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE 
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—you can get greatest sales 
volume at lowest sales cost in 


the New York Market 


Here in the New York Market ten million 
people have more, earn more, and spend more 
for the good things of life than any other com- 
parable group in America. They live well, buy 
regularly and are interested in new things and 
new thoughts on products they already know. 
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The greatest single sales producing factor in 
the New York Market is the Evening Journal. 


Scores of campaigns comprising a great di- 
versity of products furnish concrete evidence 
that the New York Evening Journal is “the most 
powerful sales weapon” in the most highly con- 
centrated sales area in the United States. 


There is an overwhelming public preference 
for the New York Evening Journal . . . it has 
more than DOUBLE the home-going circulation 


of the next largest standard evening newspaper! 


It goes into the family circles of the highest 
earning and largest spending classes . . . it 
reaches the greatest number of worthwhile 
people in the evening . . . and offers the greatest 


opportunity to produce greatest sales volume at 


lowest sales cost. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPERs read 
by more than twenty million people 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Detroit Times 

in November carried 
the greatest volume in 
advertising of any 
month in its history--- 


The gain in display 
advertising for eleven 
months of 1928 
totals 1,570,970 lines 


--leading every 
metropolitan daily 


‘*The Trend is to the Times’’ 











Why Is Industrial Prosperity 
Unevenr 


Over-Production of Raw Materials Is Set Forth as a Basic Reason 
for This Condition 


LARGE-SCALE study of the 

financial statements of many 
of the leading American industrial 
enterprises recently has been com- 
pleted. This study was carried on 
by the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany of New York. It included 


The thesis on which this reason 
for variation in prosperity is based 
was stated in these words: 


(1) The natural resources of the 
world—not only mineral resources, but 
productive land as well—are chronically 
in a state of over-development. 

(2) This over-de- 





the income ac- 


velopment is inevitable 


counts, the balance 
sheets and the an- 
nual reports of 55 
different businesses 
fo: a period of two 
years (1926 and 
1927). 

The _ businesses 
included in this in- 
vestigation had an 
aggregate net profit 
amounting to 2% 
billions. The total 
net profit reported 
in 1927 by all cor- 


porations in the 
United States prob- 
ably amounted to 
around 7 billions. 


For years the raw and 
semi-finished material in- 
dustries have been without 
organized leadership of 
merchandising minds. With- 
in very recent years, how- 
ever, there have been cer- 
tain executives in these in- 
dustries who have recog- 
nized the need for such 
leadership. They created 
the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. The 
analysis of the raw and 
semi-finished material indus- 
tries presented here clearly 
proves the need for such an 
association, and for further 
work on its part, especially 


, in any economy domi- 


nated 
motive. 

(3) It becomes es- 
pecially marked in a 
country such as the 
Unite i States, where 
the mineral resources 
themselves are virtual- 
y limitless; where the 
ecundity of the soil 
responds readil to 
agricultural efforts; 
where land is still 
relatively cheap, and 
where exploration, dis- 
covery and develop 
ment have for man 
years been a high ad- 
venture as well as g 
business undertaking; 
where the average 
worker is an indus- 
trious and reasonably 
intelligent worker; and 


by the profit; 


It may therefore | in 


a the 
be said that the 
financial statements 


t ‘ , consumption. 
included in this 





direction of 
ordinating production and 


where the common 
store of technical 
knowledge and the ob- 
tainable store of tech- 
nical mechanical equip- 


co- 








study represent 
about one-third of 
the entire country. 

This study, from the very outset, 
showed a wide variation in the fi- 
nancial prosperity of these leading 
industrial enterprises of America 
for the two years under considera- 
tion. In that fact, of course, there 
is no news. 

There is news, however, in the 
conclusions finally drawn from this 
study regarding the reason for the 
uneven prosperity of industrial en- 
terprises. ‘his reason, in a few 
words, is “over-development of nat- 
ural resources.” Or to express it 
differently, “over-production of 
raw material.” This reason is not 
given as the one and only reason 
but rather as “one of the outstand- 
ing factors” in the uneven pros- 
perity. 


such data for 


ment is greater than 
that which has ever been the heritage 
of any other society. 

(4) The inability to control the an- 
nual supplies of the products of nat- 
ural resources—mineral and vegetable— 
constitutes one of the chief (although, 
of course, not the only) reasons why 
ceftain basic lines of industry that are 
closely allied with raw materials can b- 
depressed while “business as a whole” 
remains generally prosperous. 

(5) And further, these same facts 
(chronic over-development and inability 
to control certain phases of this over- 
development) constitute likewise one of 
the chief explanations of the inordinate 
prosperity which certain other lines have 
enjoyed during recent years. 


This thesis and a long argument 
—too long for repetition here— 
which supports it, are illuminating 
not only because they indicate an 
opinion that the raw material pro- 
ducer has been lacking in prosper- 
ity because of over-production, but 
also in that it indicates a belief 
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that this over-production has had 
much to do with the prosperity of 
manufacturers who add “new 
value” to raw material. On this 
latter point we quote the follow- 
ing: 

“In specific enterprises the de- 
gree of suffering occasioned by pe- 
riods of over-production of raw 
materials tends to decrease as the 
value added by manufacture in- 
creases. In a period of falling 
copper prices, the wire manufac- 
turer will probably suffer more 
than the door knob manufacturer, 
and the door knob manufacturer 
will suffer more than the watch- 
maker. 

“This does not mean that all 
watchmakers are successful, or that 
the average copper producer is hard 
put to it. It merely means that, in 
periods of cyclical over- -production 
of copper, the price hazard attach- 
ing to the manufacture of copper 
products decreases as the amount 
of copper used in the product de- 
creases. 

“There is another aspect of the 
situation which can best be illus- 
trated by the automobile industry. 

“Taking prices and _ weights 
throughout the trade, from Fords 
to Cadillacs, we find that during 
1928 automobiles have, on the aver- 
age, sold at somewhere around 33 
cents per pound. The steel which 
goes into the body, axles, engine, 
etc., probably costs less than 3 cents 
per pound—and steel is the pre- 
dominant metal used in automobile 
construction. The copper costs, 
say, 15 cents per pound; the lead 
around 6 cents; the hard wood 
around 1 cent; the crude rubber 
in the tires, say, 30 cents. 

“The remainder of the price is 
accounted for by value added by 
manufacture (and by sales effort). 

“Theoretically, the percentage of 
ultimate selling price added by the 
manufacturing and selling proc- 
esses would have remained the 
same had raw material costs been 
considerably higher. But if in 
1928 steel prices had run above 5 
cents, copper prices above 35 cents 
and lead prices above 11 cents, as 
they all did at certain periods in 
1917, and if crude rubber prices 
had run above $1 per pound, as in 
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1927, it certainly would not have 
been possible to have sold some 4% 
million automobiles at an average 
price of around 33 cents per pound 
this year. 

“And also, had it been necessary 
to increase the average price of 
automobiles to 50 cents per pound 
or higher, it assuredly would not 
have been possible to have sold as 
many as 4% million automobiles 
this year. 


CHEAP COAL 


“During the past two years bi- 
tuminous coal prices have aver- 
aged about $2 per ton at the mines. 
Throughout 1920 the average price 
was better than $5.50 per ton. 

“Would the enormous extension 
in the electrical utility field which 
has occurred since 1920 have been 
possible if coal prices during the 
period had averaged above $5.50? 
Our opinion is that it would not 
have been possible—that the cost 
of producing electrical energy 
would have been so materially 
higher than it now is that con- 
sumer demand would have ex- 
panded much less rapidly. 

“(And had the extension of the 
utilities’ service been less rapid, 
the prosperity of the electrical 
equipment industry, and several 
other allied trades, would have 
likewise run on a lower level.)” 

The conclusion to this Part of 
the argument is stated in these 
words: 

“These examples are sufficient to 
illustrate the point. Our conten- 
tion is: 

“That over-development of nat- 
ural resources means that Ameri- 
can manufacturers during recent 
years have had at their command 
not only an adequate supply of raw 
materials, but a supply which has 
been constantly available at a rela- 
tively low price. This has made 
it possible for manufacturers to 
reduce their own costs,. their ulti- 
mate selling prices, therewith to 
increase their total volumes, ,and 
therewith also to.increase the size 
of their profits.” 

What is the significance of this 
reason for spotty prosperity to 
those who are’ merchandise- 
minded? Its significance, it seems, 
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Breaking Bical 


but not breaking rules 


URING the first ten months of 
1928, The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS has still further increased its 
tremendous margin of leadership in 
advertising volume. The 1928 margin 
is the largest in the 59 year history 


of The NEWS. 
But in breaking records, The NEWS 


has not broken its tradition rules of 
refusing to accept unfair, misleading 
or objectionable advertising. 


From January to November, 1928, 
The NEWS ruled as objectionable a 
total of 276,053 lines of available dis- 
play advertising. In the past ten years, 
advertising rejected by The NEWS 
has exceeded a million dollars in 
potential revenue... . The NEWS 
keeps faith with its readers. 


l] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Als The Indianapolis Radius 
DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 
New York: PIG fast 42nd Se Chicago: 13° Tower Bide. 


NEWS CIRCULATION IS 98% HOME-DELIVERED 
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is twofold; (1) that there is a 
tremendous opportunity in the raw 
and semi-finished material field for 
the application of merchandising 
brains and ability and, (2) that 
eventually if real merchandising 
brains and ability are applied to 
the problems of the raw material 
and semi-finished material industry 
in such a way that production and 
consumption are co-ordinated, the 
path of the manufacturer of fin- 
ished products may not be as pleas- 
ant as it has been, from the profit 
standpoint, in recent years. 


R. J. Comyns with E. H. 
Holmes & Company 


Raymond J. Comyns, formerly in 
charge of sales for the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, New York, under J. G. 
Jones, vice-president, is now associated 
as a partner with E. Holmes & 
Company, New York, aircraft securities. 


Syracuse Agency Incorporates 


G. F. Barthe and Company, Syracuse, 
advertising agency, has incor- 
as_G, F. Barthe & Company, 

G. F. Barthe is president and 
general manager; Benjamin E. Shove, 
vice-president; A. Call, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and R. G son, 
secretary and art director. 


Carrom Appoints Grand 
Rapids Agency 


Carrom Company, Ludington, 
Mich., manufacturer of folding tables 
and game boards, has appointed the 
H. & J. Stevens Company, advertising 
agency of Grand Rapids, Mich. to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


The 


Investment Account to 
Guenther-Law 


Metcalf, Cowgill, Ine, lnvestasent 
banking house, ii , has appointe 
the Chicago office of Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc., to direct its adver- 
tising account. Middle Western news- 
papers will be used. 


Flour Account for Hancock 


Payne 
The Hancock Payne Advertising Or- 
ganization, Philadelphia, has obtained 
the advertisitig account of the George 
C. Shane Company, flour miller, of that 
city. 


Bank Appoints Larchar-Horton 

The Larchar-Horton Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., advertising agency, b 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of the First National Bank of New 
Bedford, Mass. 
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Appoint George C. Sherman 
Agency 

The Carbex Chemical Company, West 
End, N. J., maker of Carbex automatic 
carbon remover, has appointed the 
George Sherman Company, Inc., 
New York, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. ewspaper and 
outdoor advertising will be used. 

The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Com- 
pany, New York, Dr. Deimel linen- 
mesh underwear, has also appointed the 
above agency to direct its advertising 
account. Business papers and direct 
mail will be wu in a_ forthcoming 
campaign, with the addition of news 
papers in the spring. 


H. W. Terry Joins Cramer- 
Krasselt 


Harry W. Terry has joined the in- 
dustrial division staff of the Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee advertising 
agency, as an account executive. He 
had been with the Bayley Blower Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, as general sales man- 
ager, and, at one time was with Ray 1D. 
Lillibridge, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Appoints Warren, Ohio, 
Agency 
The Correct Measure Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of gas- 
oline pumps, has placed its advertising 
account with McClure & Wilder, War- 
ren, Ohio, advertising agency. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


Campaign on New Product 
Started 


The Madsen Iron Works, Huntington 
Park, Calif., has started a campaign 
to advertise a new portable paving 
lant. Business papers are being u 
he coments is being directed by the 
Mayers Company, Los Angeles. 


J. C. Jones, Business Manager, 
“Beauty Culture” 


James C. Jones has joined Beauty 
Culture, New York, as business man 
ager, succeeding J. J. McNevin. Mr. 
Jones recently was with Toilet Requi- 
sites, New York, which he has repre- 
sented for the last four years. 


“The Jewelry Trade News” 
Changes Size 

The Jewelry Trade News, published 

My The Keystone Publishing Company, 

hiladelphia, has changed Sts size to 


a type-page of 101/3 inches by 16 3/7 
inches. 


With Los Angeles Agency 
Virginia Temple has joined the Vic- 


tor Company, Inc., Los An |, adver- 
tising, as production manager. 
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THE TROUBLE 
WITH SOME 


Der 


ADVERTISING 


IS THAT IT’S JUST PRINTING 
AND NOT SELLING! 


Sometimes it is nice printing, 
too. But putting a fine suit of 
clothes on a man doesn’t endow 
him with brains, and even of 
printing may be said that it is 
“beautiful but dumb.” 


Our direct advertising is 
planned with just one idea in 
view;—to sell the consumer. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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the largest market 


is “AGROPOLIS” 


OT Cincinnati, not Columbus, not even Cleve- 
land. The largest market in Ohio is “Agrop- 
olis.” 


When the sales manager and the advertising 
agency plan their work in Ohio, they will want to 
confine their campaigns to the most productive mar- 
kets in the state. There is no larger market in 
Ohio—and no better one—than “Agropolis.” 
1,031,000 citizens live in “Agropolis, Ohio.” They 
are a “community” of the people who own or work 


the 244,703 Ohio farms. 


The leading members of this “community” read 
what is virtually their newspaper — The OHIO 
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FARMER—published weekly, edited locally. Read 
by every member of the family. It is newsy, au- 
thoritative, helpful. Prepared to take localized 
advertising copy. It is one of the Standard Farm 
Papers. 


The same facts apply to practically every farm 
state. In almost every one of them “Agropolis” 
is the largest or second largest market. In almost 
every one, the majority of farm families read one 
of the Standard Farm Papers. 


How to Sell “Agropolis” 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit consists of 15 
separate non-duplicating publications (each a leader 
in its state, section or industry) linked together for 
more than 20 years. They are edited from 21 
separate publication offices, strategically located to 
supply local news, local data, local co-operation, 
local advertising opportunity. They can be used 
individually, collectively, or in groups. 


Standard Farm Papers literally blanket the pros- 
perous farm areas of this country. They give all 
the advantages of national circulation minus the 
usual waste and plus the great advantage of local 
appeal to the dwellers of ‘“Agropolis.” 





Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Ohio Farmer The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist The Farmer, St. Paul Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer Missouri Ruralist 

The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard's Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD barexr UNIT 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
irtney D, Freeman, Western Manage Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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Wielding The Paint Brush 


T WOULD be hard to find a home-loving woman 

anywhere so adept at wielding the paint brush as 

the farm woman. The new style of light enameled 

woodwork, gay colored chairs and odd pieces in the 
home finds her prepared. She is taking up the vogue of 
“color in the home” with pleasure and enthusiasm. 


Your brand of lacquer, varnish, paint and enamel 
should be advertised in the farm women’s own magazine, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. It will then reach 850,000 
modern, alert farm women each month. Our editors 
receive many interesting letters from these women who 
are eager to increase the attractiveness of their homes 
with color. 


The only magazine in America published exclusively 
for farm women is THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


THE 


FARMER'S \WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing ae Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Advertisers Like to Deal with 
Banks That Advertise 


Banks Which Advertise Gain the Respect of Those Concerns That 
Have Grown Large as a Result of Advertising 


By Frank Presbrey 


President and Treasurer, Frank Presbrey Company 


I HAD occasion recently, through 
our research department, to in- 
vestigate a situation with a view 
to -ascertaining what the middle 


advertising policies for two main 
reasons : 

1. Because, until recently, com- 
petition has not been as keen. 


strata of business men knew about 
the facilities offered by the aver- 


age bank. I was 
astonished to find 
the great ignorance 
that prevailed —a 
considerable pro- 
portion of the num- 
ber questioned were 
wholly unaware of 
the fact that a bank 
offered its custom- 
ers anything more 
than the safe-keep- 
ing of their money, 
payments of checks 
and discounting 
their notes. This 
emphasizes the ne- 


2. Because bankers 
recognized as clearly as manufac- 





Mr. Presbrey’s views on 
bank advertising are of par- 
ticular interest for the reason 
that in addition to being 
head of the advertising 
agency bearing his name, he 
is also a director of the fol- 
lowing organizations: Na- 
tional Surety Company, New 
York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, First National Bank 
of Greenwich, Conn. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Presbrey is a 
trustee of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York. 





have not 


turers and mer- 
chandising firms 
that they have a 
very definite prod- 
uct to sell and that 
their product will 
be in demand in 
proportion as it is 
brought to public 
attention in an at- 
tractive and con- 
vincing way. 
There has been, 
however, in the 
last decade a no- 
ticeable change of 
attitude on the part 








cessity of educating 
the public regarding a bank’s real 
functions and the relationship 
which ought to exist between the 
bank and the depositor. 

Safe deposit boxes, a trust de- 
partment with its variety of ser- 
vices, investment adviser, com- 
pourid interest accounts (which 
are relatively new in commercial 
banks), facilities for foreign ex- 
change, and the convenience which 
branch banks offer, are examples 
of services with which people are 
not generally familiar. There is 
no way to let a potential customer 
know what a particular bank can 
do for him except through some 
form of advertising. 

The value of advertising as a 
means of increasing business in the 
field of banking and merchandising 
is no longer debatable. The largest 
financial advertisers have practi- 
cally, without exception, become 
leaders in their line of business. 

Banks have been slower than 
business firms to adopt extensive 


of bankers toward 
the question of advertising. The 
old theory that a bank could 
not advertise profitably has been 
thoroughly exploded by the expe- 
rience of many of the leading 
banks not only in New York but 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
smaller cities north, south, east and 
west. Keen competition in bank- 
ing has had, of course, considerable 
to do with this change of attitude 
toward advertising. 

Today, it is just as necessary for 
a bank to sell its facilities to the 
public as it is for a merchant or 
manufacturer to sell his wares. 
This is not a statement casually 
made, but a fact substantiated by 
experience. 

No bank, however important, 
can afford to neglect the tremendous 
upbuilding power of advertising. 
The old idea that advertising is un- 
pe ese for a bank is a theory 
relegated to the scrap heap of an- 
tiquated notions. There can be 
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nothing undignified in offering any 
product or service unless the prod- 
uct or service is itself undignified. 
Moreover, the bank stands in the 
same position of responsibility to 
its stockholders to increase its 
profits as the business firm stands 
to its stockholders, and what 
doubly dignifies a bank’s advertis- 
ing is that the general welfare is 
always advanced by the larger 
number of persons who use the 
bank’s services. 

As a general rule, business or- 
ganizations advertise in direct pro- 
portion to their size. Advertising 
has helped them grow big. It will 
make them grow bigger. Banks 
are realizing the value of following 
this basic policy. The larger the 
bank, the more important it is for 
that bank to maintain and enhance 
its prestige with the public. 


COMPETITION CAN’T BE IGNORED 


The bank that does not seize 
every opportunity of building up 
its resources will soon find the 
business it seeks going to rival 
banks. Modern competition is too 
keen for any old-established bank 
to ignore the pressure that newer 
banks are exerting to gain new 
customers more often than not at 
the expense of the older financial 
institutions. 

The services of banks in these 
days, especially large banks, are 
far more extensive than the aver- 
age man realizes. He knows that 
banks accept and loan money, but 
beyond that the average depositor 
knows little either of the extent 
or the quality of their service. 

The trust business is an example 
of a banking service that is still in 
its infancy. The people who will 
be profitable trust customers are 
constantly increasing because of 
the larger amounts of money as a 
result of universally increased 
earnings. There is too a growing 
realization that important financial 
matters should be properly pro- 
vided for and estates, both large 
and small, safeguarded. 

It is not enough in these days of 
highly specialized departmental 
banking to call attention to the 
broad, general facts about a bank 
—its location, size, strength, and 
years of successful banking. Each 
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department of a bank has its com- 
petitors in similar departments of 
other banks. In these modern days 
if a bank wishes to make substan- 
tial progress, the facilities that 
each of these departments offer 
and the superiority of the service 
must be brought to public attention 
in a forceful way, and the name 
and location of a bank and its 
branches kept constantly before the 
public. 

The deep and growing interest 
which the public is taking today 
in the stock, bond and commodity 
markets, as well as in all financial 
matters, is a decided asset to banks. 
Many laymen can intelligently dis- 
cuss subjects with which they were 
formerly unfamiliar. They are 
better prospects now for complete 
banking connections than they ever 
were. The time is ripe to reach 
them with the right kind of 
advertising. 

What the right kind of adver- 
tising is for a bank—newspapers, 
direct mail, window and lobby 
posters or outdoor signs can best 
be answered by considering first 
the character of the bank’s market. 

The people to whom the bank 
can talk most profitably through 
advertising are divided into two 
general classes: 

1. Present customers. 

2. Prospective customers. 

Let us first consider the bank’s 
present customers. The reason for 
advertising to these individuals is 
to encourage them to use all of the 
bank’s departments and services if 
they are not already utilizing 
them. This will help hold their 
accounts so that competitors can- 
not entice them away. 

Since most banks know definitely 
who the present customers are and 
can ascertain from a central file 
what departments they are using, 
it seems at first advisable to em- 
ploy direct-mail advertising to in- 
duce them to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of the accommodations 
offered. 

Attractive circulars may be 
mailed or given out either with 
monthly statements, or separately. 
These should be designed to 
stimulate a growth in checking 
accounts, savings accounts, trust 
department, safe deposit boxes, let- 
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The Investment 
Angle of 
Life Insurance 
By M. A. Linton 


Making the World 
Move Faster 
By James D. Mooney 
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MORE THAN A QUARTER MILLION CIRCULATION 
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ters of credit, foreign exchange 
department and other services. All 
this may be good advertising. But 
how much of it, however attrac- 
tive, is actually read? 

The concern, or man or woman 
who is important enough to have 
a profitable account with a bank is 
also important enough to receive a 
fairly heavy mail, a considerable 
proportion of which is advertising 
matter. The chances of the liter- 
ature being thoroughly read is 
negligible. A bank is fortunate if 
its mailing pieces are even glanced 
at casually. 

Circulars, calendars or novelties 
may be effective in certain spots 
just as a gardener may water a 
few places among his flowers 
with a sprinkling can, but it takes 
a good rain to cover his whole 
garden. 

With newspaper advertising a 
bank reaches both its present and 
prospective customers. It height- 
ens the prestige of a bank in the 
eyes of its old customers, educates 
them, and at the same time makes 
a strong, far-reaching bid for new 
business. 

All of a bank’s customers are 
certain to read the newspapers— 
the greatest force in modern ad- 
vertising. To place the story of a 
bank regularly next to the news 
of the day is to insure maximum 
attention value and produce active 
response. 

Enough cannot be said for the 
influence which good newspaper 
advertising, appealingly and inter- 
estingly written and_ illustrated, 
will have upon prospective custom- 
ers. It will cause them to realize 
that a bank is a great financial in- 
stitution and that it is distinctly 
beneficial to them to become af- 
filiated with it, or if already de- 
positors, to cultivate a closer 
relationship. 

Another advantage of newspaper 
advertising is the morale-building 
effect upon the personnel of the 
bank. For its employees to be- 
come familiar with the advertising 
and to see it appearing regularly 
where everyone sees it, is to give 
them an enlarged conception of the 
importance and strength of the 
bank. Naturally, this makes for 
increased enthusiasm on their part 
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and encourages them to put forth 
greater exertion to improve them- 
selves and the institution they rep- 
resent. Judicious advertising is a 
definite aid to securing good men 
and holding them. 

Finally the most successful busi- 
ness men of any community are ad- 
vertisers. They know the result- 
producing power of good advertis- 
ing. The bankers whom they select 
to handle their accounts and to 
whom they come for money and fi- 
nancial counsel must have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of advertising. 
Progressive business meninsist upon 
it. The bank which adopts mod- 
ern advertising practices for its 
own use gains the respect of 
those whose organizations are 
growing through the influence of 
advertising. 


Harry Mayer Starts Own 
Business 


Harry Mayer, for the last nine years 
fur editor of Women’s Wear Daily. 
New York has started issuance of the 
Fur Market Keport at New York, John 
M. Richmond, recently with The 
Howell Ofganization, Inc., New York, 
advertising, will be head of the adver- 
tising division. 

r. Mayer is also planning to con- 
duct an advertising business. 


J. R. MacMillan Joins 
J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. 


J. R. MacMillan has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Montreal office of 
J. J. Gibbons, Limited, advertising 
agency. He was for several years an 
account executive with the former 
Charles F. W, Nichols Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Chicago. Recently 
Mr. MacMillan has been conducting his 
own counsellor’s service at Toronto. 


Sargent & Company 
Appointments 


Wiepert, sales manager of 


George F. 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn., 
hardware manufacturers, has been 
elected a vice-president of that com- 
pany. He will continue his duties as 
sales manager. 

Murray Sargent has been appointe: 
general sales manager of the company. 


John Masek, Manager, Florida 


Fern Clearing House 
John Masek, for the last five years 
executive secretary of the Orlando, Fla., 
Realty Board, has been made manager 
of the Orange County Fern Clearing 
House Association, a marketing asso- 
ciation of Florida fern growers. An 

advertising campaign is planned. 
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8% of thehomes 
4 of Free Press 
readers have charge 
accounts at down- 
town Detroit 
stores. They're 
rated, not alone at 
Dun’s and Brad- 
street's, but in the 
archives of retail 
credit. 


q 


HEY’RE set- 

tled, but not 
stationary. They 
pay their bills, not 
merely pitch the 
bluff. 


q 


ERE is an au- 
dience whose 
common denomina- 
tor is cash, not 
merely aspirations 


VERREE @& 
National 


New York Chicago 
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—people who do 
not walk out on 
your show.... 
morning-minded- 
ness... .achance 
to sell while busi- 
ness is being done. 


g 


WH the great- 
est circulation 
in its history— 
240,000 daily, 320- 
ooo Sunday, this 
newspaper offers 
definite sales mak- 
ing possibilities, on 
the basis of in-the- 
home distribution, 
not on-the-street 
coverage. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Neighborhood 
Gossip from 
lowa 1449494 


“Gay Paree” ...a Shubert girl 
and music spectacle took in 
$10,565 without war tax for one 
performance in Des Moines 
November 10th. That may not 
sound like much to those out- 
side the theatrical business, but 
it happens to be the most that 
any road show anywhere has 
ever taken in for a one night 
stand. A thousand others tried 
to get in, mostly tired business 
men, but there wasn’t any more standing room. Un- 
fortunately it wasn’t much of a show, but the at- 
tendance seems to indicate that Iowans’ pocketbooks 
aren’t exactly flat. 





$100,000,000 was voted by the 

people of Iowa November 6th 

to pave all the principal Iowa 

roads. All 99 counties will be 

directly connected with Des 

Moines by paved highways. 430,171 Iowans voted in 

favor of this h aalted million dollar expenditure 
. . only 227,785 against. Looks like Iowans were 

feeling kind of prosperous. 
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Along came Al Jolson in “The 
Singing Fool,” a talkie, and more 
than 70,000 Iowans paid cash to 
see it the first week it was shown 
in Des Moines. Held over for 
a second week, the picture 
played to 40,000 additional paid 
admissions. Iowans apparently 
have plenty of money for lux- 
uries as well as necessities. 


Iowa’s corn crop alone is bringing 
to the state $300,000,000 of new 
money this year. And the figure 
may go higher than that. ost 
everybody knows that Iowa is the 
richest farm state in the Union. 


Iowa is a good state always, 
but particularly so this coming 
year for selling worth while 
merchandise of every kind. Of 
course Iowa doesn’t have many 
Rolls-Royces, but there are 
plenty of other makes. 
Fortunately for advertisers, Iowa has one big news- 
paper, The Des Moines Register and Tribune, with 
225,000 daily circulation covering most of the state. 
Through The Register and Tribune, advertisers are 
able to reach all three markets .. . city, small town 
and farm, at one low cost. That’s why so many ad- 
vertisers and agencies use The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune for testing new advertising ideas and 
campaigns. 


The Des Moines Register 


and Tribune 
225,000 Daily Circulation 
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in Wall Street 

- where they know 
everything - 
scarcely a broker 
or banker 

starts his feverish 





day without 
reading the 
financial pages 
of the 

Morning American 











An Inexpensive Training Course for 
the Medium-Sized Sales Force 


No Classrooms, No Printed Sales Course, But a Simple System That 
Makes Seniors Out of Junior Salesmen 


By H. T. Potter 


Vice-President, The Wyoming Shovel Works 


HAVE read from time to time 

papers regarding the selection 
and education of salesmen and the 
last one I read, or at least the one 
that has a handy position in my 
memory, took the side of buying 
salesmen, instead of educating them. 
The author’s pre- 


policies of the manufacturers as 
well as their products—then I am 
of the firm opinion that salesmen 
must be trained by the manufac- 
turer in order to secure that whole- 
hearted co-operation so _ vitally 
necessary for successful quality 
merchandising. 








mises were that 
he didn’t have time 
to spend educating 
salesmen and that 
he didn’t care to 
inflict untrained 
men on his cus- 
tomers. 

[ am decidedly 
of the opposite 
opinion. I want to 


raise my own. Not 
that they will be 


exceptional _ sales- 
men because of 
that raising, but 
because they suit 
me—they fit into 
my company’s 
scheme of things 
and, whatever else 
modesty forbids me 
to mention, we do 
get magnificent 
team work. 


It is all very well for 
large manufacturers, such as 
Armour & Company, or 
Procter & Gamble, to work 
out and employ elaborate 
training courses which re- 
duce salesman turnover and 
increase sales results. But 
the medium-sized or small 
manufacturer is seldom in a 
position to use these plans. 
The cost would usually be 
out of all proportion to any 
benefits they might produce. 

The problem here is to 
find a workable system which 
will provide new and junior 
salesmen with the informa- 
tion and training they need, 
but which will not add too 
much to the already overbur- 
dened sales expense account. 
That is exactly what the 
plan employed by the Wyom- 
ing Shovel Works does. 


* We take a man, 
young, and perhaps 
direct from college 
—perhaps not—we 
are not: particular. 
Or we may select 
a man farther 
along in years and 
take him direct 
from a locomotive 
or a desk. 

How do we select 
them? Well, the 
usual way —cor- 
respondence, per- 
sonal solicitation or 
recommendations 
from our salesmen. 
The worst luck we 
have had has been 
with those appli- 
cants suggested by 
our salesmen. 
Their candidates 
are usually either 





Naturally, if 





relatives or friends 





the commodity for ; 
sale is a highly technical one, it 
may be necessary to acquire sales- 
men already possessed of the 
proper technical knowledge. Also, 
if the commodity for sale is sold 
on a price basis only, it may be 
necessary or expedient to acquire 

iture salesmen who control cer- 
tain trade or who are particularly 
fitted by instinct to gather busi- 
ness on that basis. 

But, if the product to be sold is 
high grade and if there is a cer- 
tain policy of distribution to be 
created and carried out—and dis- 
tributors today are examining the 


and we have had 
to refuse a* choice lot that were 
evidently recommended from a 
friendship or kinship angle only— 
and once or twice have accepted 
such to our sorrow. 

After being accepted, the men 
must come to the factory and stay 
at least two weeks. Our business 
is not intricate and after being 
given a brief résumé of our prod- 
uct and policies they are turned 
loose in the factory with instruc- 
tions to pick up all they can and 
come in with their list of ques- 
tions every other day. That, to 
me, is the telltale of a man’s possi- 
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bilities. Can he ask sensible ques- 
tions and will the trouble be taken 
to answer them completely and 
coherently ? 

Speeches and long-winded de- 
scriptions don’t do a man any good 
when his mind isn’t ready for the 
information to register. But the 
questions he asks are the key to 
his reasoning system and if prop- 
erly answered they will not only 
guide his next questions in the right 
directions, but the answers them- 
selves will be filed in the right 
memory cell for future reference. 

At the end of the training period 
he has a final examination on a 
buyer and seller basis. 

Then what becomes of him? We 
are fortunate in having a district 
sales manager who is very easy to 
get along with. He finds pleasure 
in training men and is therefore a 
wonderful ice breaker. His terri- 
tory is large and he has some job- 
bers with salesmen who are 
friendly and know our line as well 
as we do. 

Nothing can be nicer than to 
have a new man spend a few 
months in such an atmosphere. 
The wholesale salesmen are friendly 
to him—they help him out. Still, 
they insist that he do his share of 
the talking so that he can find him- 
self. The nice part of it is that 
these students, if you want to call 
them that, are useful to the job- 
bers’ salesmen. These salesmen 
get tired sometimes of hearing 
themselves talk—they get a little 
rusty on every product they handle 
and it revives their spirits and 
their selling talk to pose for a 
while as the instructor. They feel 
a pride in that particular job. 

And that, by the way, is why we 
are so particular in picking our 
men. They must possess besides 
the cardinal virtues of honesty, 
sobriety and energy, an attractive 
personality and an ability to _—= 
along companionably with “ of 
mine” men. 

After a period of this, when 
everything is rosy and his supe- 
riority complex has been built up, 
the beginner goes back to the man- 
ager, who sends him out on a series 
of tough ones. Maybe complaints 
—perhaps a well-known “Hard 
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Egg,” and while this isn’t given 
in doses large enough to hurt, 
enough of it is given to let it be 
known that there are thorns here 
and there. 

Deliver me from the man who 
makes an apparent big killing the 
first trip or two, or who reports 
his first sales while accompanied 
by the friendly salesman as though 
they were conquests all his own. 
Also, never again let me praise a 
beginner, too much and too early 
in his career. Strong believer that 
I am in praise as against scold for 
the average temperament, still the 
acolytic days should be free from 
too much expressed admiration. 

This period is of fine interest to 
the budding salesman. He is find- 
ing it easier to talk and is learning 
how to arrange his talks coherently. 
His thinking, even though orderly 
in the beginning, is developing a 
continuity that he finds is holding 
the attention of his listener. Very 
probably his talks are getting 
shorter and stronger. 


REHEARSING A SITUATION 


I like the spirit of one of our 
new men. He had made a muddle 
of one of his early efforts and he 
hurried in to see the district man- 
ager. He was honest and described 
exactly what had transpired with 
the request that his part of it be 
analyzed. The two of them went 
through the situation—the older 
man being the salesman and the 
younger the customer. Then the 
young man went back the next 
week to the same place and sold a 
substantial order. 

But this part of the apprentice- 
ship is not to be hurried. It is the 
important part of the training— 
the work is useful and interesting 
and should take up three or four 
years of any beginner’s time. There 
is time enough for an advance or 
two in salary and later on a title 
of assistant district sales manager. 

Then we have two or three terri- 
tories so located that they cannot 
easily be attached to any other. 
There is a certain amount of busi- 
ness to be obtained that is useful 
for many reasons and those are the 
territories where we place the 
junior salesmen when there is an 
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y Best Equipped Composing Room 
in the Entire South 


Thirty-two type and border machines representing 
one of the largest investments in type-making ma- 
chines in the entire South. Linotypes are capable of 
producing 600 columns of newstype (5 to 30-pt.) 
daily. Two Monotypes and an Elrod are busy making 
borders, rules, cut-off lines, type ornaments, etc. 
Clean type faces in larger sizes (14 to 72-pt.) are 
noticeable in The Birmingham News and Age-Herald, 
for these sizes are produced by the two Ludlow ma- 
chines. The combination of the finest equipment 
with crews of skilled operators enables these papers 
to show exceptionally clean typographyadherence 
to copyexceptional speed—and to give twentv-four 
£ hour service. 
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opportunity. Here is where such 
a man can prove his training and 
indicate his possibility of moving 
along to a bigger job. The condi- 
tions faced in these territories are 
the same as those in larger ones 
and if a man can register good 
marks there he is ready, when the 
time comes, for any post. This is 
a place, too, where there need be 
no hurry. The work is pleasant 
and the added responsibility is a 
thrill that doesn’t wear off. easily. 
Also, there is a bonus attached that 
takes care of the necessary stipend 
increase. 

Here is the turning point of a 
man’s career. He can be selected 
carefully in the first place, he can 
be earried through the training pe- 
riod as an assistant and show up 
well, but can he assume the re- 
sponsibility of a managership? 
No better parallel can be brought 
to mind, it seems to me, than that 
of baseball graduation. Players 
shine in the high minor leagues 
brilliantly year after year and yet 
as soon as they step into major 
league grounds their abilities dis- 
appear. Some of them have been 
tried time and time again. They 
simply have reached the limit of 
their ability. 

Take large like 
railroads—young men start to- 
gether and it is hard to note any 
difference. Suddenly, some of 
them begin to be located too long 
in one place and shortly the tragic 
news is borne to them that they 
are pegged. It may be lack of 
ability, it may be an unfortunate 
characteristic that doesn’t show in 
minor positions, but which to the 
observing powers forbids an en- 
trance into higher authority. 

And so we, in our minor way, 
are watching for signs when we 
advance men to these junior 
grounds. What are these’ signs? 
Well, principally the lack of a real 
“Superiority Complex.” Courage 
can be maintained if there is some- 
body to go to every night or every 
Saturday to tell one’s troubles to 
and get a new supply of “Guts,” 
but it is different when these cour- 
age service stations are not there. 

It is hardly conceivable that a 
man will begin to waste his time 


corporations 
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when not governed by an immedi- 
ate overseer who plans the work 
and cannot be fooled—but it hap- 
pens. 

We have a peculiar circumstance 
at this writing. Never have | 
seen a man develop so well as the 
man to whom I refer. He ad- 
vanced from a rather tongue-tied 
apprentice to a well liked, ready- 
tongued advocate—full of ambition. 
His wife was and is sickly, but 
under the inspiring influence of the 
district manager he was able to be 
properly devoted and at the same 
time keep his mind on his work. 
However, when he was advanced 
to a territory it was pitiful indeed 
to see his surrender to his unfortu- 
nate home conditions, which are 
not any worse or any better than 
they were before, but which now 
bow him down completely. 

If a man comes through the 
period of junior territory manager- 
ship with good marks he is fit, 
we feel, for any office we have. 

The essence of this system—a not 
uncommon one by any means—is 
that we always have well-trained 
men ready for any new or vacated 
post. They are well trained in 
selling, in our policies and in self- 
control. 


TURNOVER IS SMALL 


Our turnover is small—very small 
among the major group. Every so 
often we have a man move along 
to bigger things than we can offer. 
Also, we have had one or two men 
who settled into a groove too early 
in life and we had to dispense with 
their services. But so far we have 
found just enough movement in 
our sales force by retirement and 
enlargement to provide openings 
for our juniors when they are 
ready. 

I believe in changes of scenery 
for the men—it does them good 
and is good for the territory. Take 
the managers who own their homes 
and for whom it would be a _e 
ship to move—we continually us 
those territories for the training 
of new men and if no new men are 
being trained we see that their 
assistants are transferred periodi- 
cally. Rutting is the nemesis of 
all salesmen. 
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RADIO LEADERSHIP 
in NOVEMBER 


E NEW YORK TIMES published 

85,392 agate lines of radio adver- 
tising in November, a greater volume 
than any other New York standard 
size morning newspaper—and showed 
a greater gain. 


The Times gain over November, 1927, 
was 21,782 lines. 


Manufacturers and dealers making and 
selling good and high quality radio 
sets and accessories find among The 
New York Times intelligent, substan- 
tial readers their best market. 


Net paid sale over 425,000 week-days, 
over 725,000 Sundays. 





All advertising subject to censorship. 


Che New York Times 
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DVERTESERS, 


TODAY, ARE ANALYZING 
THESE IMPORTAAT 
CURCULATION 
FACTORS 


HE circulation total is important,—and 
where that circulation is distributed. 


But of far more importance! ... What is its 
value as an advertising investment? 


Does it cover the market not only thoroughly, 
but effectively ? Without duplication and 


waste ? 

Does that circulation represent the actual de- 
mand for the newspaper ? Or has it been in- 
flated by “premium and contest”’ subscrip- 
tions; by “glaring headline”’ street sales ? 


Advertisers, today, are studying these impor- 
tant factors before they buy space. And rightly! 
The value of any newspaper as an advertising 
investment depends upon the history and 
character of its circulation. 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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In 1895, The Philadelphia Bulletin had some 
six thousand circulation; today, the daily 
average circulation is 549,148. 


A tremendous increase ... yet an unhurried 
one,—spread over a third of a century. 


A growth attained by making an interesting, 
dependable newspaper every day; by adopting 
standards which Philadelphia homes approve. 


The Evening Bulletin has never used pre- 
miums, prizes or contests; nor bold headlines 


to boost street sales. 


Every copy sold represents an interested pur- 
chaser—and such a purchaser in nearly every 
Philadelphia home represents a unique adver- 
tising opportunity; 

The opportunity to cover a market of six hun- 
dred thousand homes with one newspaper. 


The opportunity to influence the buying mind 
in Philadelphia—America’s third largest mar- 
ket, at an exceptionally low advertising cost. 


The Confidence of Business Leaders 


In 1927, The Bulletin carried more individual 
retail store advertisements than all other Phila- 
delphia news ts combined; more docal and 
national display lineage and more individual 
classified advertisements than any other Phila- 
delphia newspaper. (Six days against seven.) 


The Ebening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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NEW ORLEANS 


The South’s One-Paper City 


One newspaper so dominates New Orleans and the retail 
buying radius around the city that only one newspaper is 
needed to sell and hold this market. In New Orleans 
there are approximately 85,000 families. 70,000 of these 
families are good prospective buyers of advertised goods, 
for in that many homes a newspaper is read REGU- 
LARLY. The Times-Picayune’s daily CITY circulation 
is 59,000. That means that there are only 11,000 news- 
paper reading families in New Orleans who do not read 
The Times-Picayune every morning. These 11,000 can be 
reached with advertising, of course, but to teach them 
all it would be necessary to buy the entire circulation of 
THREE OTHER local newspapers! 


The Circulation Figures Prove the Case 


The Times-Picayune’s 
Percentage of Leadership 
Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
The Times-Picayune .94,067 132,436 
2nd Newspaper 79,718 53% 66% 
3rd Newspaper 89% 42% 
4th Newspaper 


The Cimes-Picayune 
UlLin New Orleans 1/7// 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 























A Young Buck Rears Up and Kicks 
Over the Traces 


lle Complains about the Advice Which Is Handed Out on How to Break 
into Advertising 


By an Advertising Beginner 


LL this rot printed in books 
+ \ and elsewhere about breaking 
into advertising is, just what I 
called it—ROT, all caps. 

First of all, the college man 
who asks the question is dumb 
enough to expect to land a na- 
tional account the first week he is 
out of school. If he expects any 
man to take him by the hand and 
lead him through the labyrinthian 
paths to the inner sanctum, if any, 
of advertising, he might just as 
well go back home, have his mother 
tie a bib under his chin, and feed 
him some nice warm milk toast 
trom a spoon. 

Advertising professors, on the 
Pacific Coast at least, try to take 
the mystery out of advertising 
study. The student insists upon 
putting it back in by asking the 
foolish question, “Well, how do I 
get started?” Nobody can tell 
him the truth without his feeling 
that he has been insulted. 

Maybe my _ experiences have 
heen different from the average. 
Maybe conditions are different on 
the Coast from what they are in 
the East. However, I do believe 
that articles telling the college man 
how to break in merely kid the 
voung fellow along, and it’s high 
time you older men stopped kid- 
ling us. What we deserve is a 
slap in the face, and some gruff 
vords to the effect that if we 
aven’t learned enough about the 
husiness to work out our own 
problems, we ought to go back to 
chool for another year or so to 
find out. 

At the University of Washing- 
ton they have a course in market 
analysis. One thing that was 
rilled into me in this course was 
that at least a general analysis 
should precede every advertising 

impaign. If that is true, and it 

generally accepted as true, it 


certainly is natural for the col- 
lege man to analyze his own prob- 
lems of finding a job the same as 
he would if he were handling an 
advertising campaign. That is, if 
he is seriously interested. 

Any organized attempt to help 
the beginner get started is wasted, 
and sometimes has a negative ef- 
fect, as was my Own experience. 
Last spring 2 was fortunate 
enough, so I thought, to be placed 
on the student call list of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. I figured that 
even though I didn’t get a job 
directly from being placed on the 
list, the fact that my name would 
be placed before Four A agency 
heads was worth the effort of fill- 
ing out the complicated and de- 
tailed application blanks. 

After visiting five agencies in 
San Francisco which are members 
of that organization, and learn- 
ing that the conventional four out 
of five had never even heard of 
such a list, and that the fifth had 
heard of it, but had never seen it, 
I changed my mind. If I hadn’t 
been so interested in advertising, 
I might have gone to clerking or 
delivering groceries. I certainly 
shall advise the next man to be 
selected to be mighty sure of what 
he is doing before he fills in the 
application. 

I have nothing but the deepest 
contempt for any college man who 
asks the question, “How?” If he 
hasn’t the interest in his work, 
and the brains to figure it out for 
himself, he should change his vo- 
cation to mixing sodas or some 
similarly dignified profession. 

Well, I have had my say. I 
wonder if some of the older men 
will recognize some of their sub- 
conscious thoughts while they 
were handing out advice to the 
young buck trying to get started. 





Writing and Talking 


They Are Different Arts—Be Careful about the Time-Honored Advice 
to “Write as You Would Talk” 


By S. Roland Hall 


AMUEL CROWTHER, in his 

graphic story of the life of 
John H. Patterson, tells how a 
correspondent at the National 
Cash Register Company wrote to 
a customer about a balky register. 
This is the letter dug up from the 
weekly carbons and put before 
Mr. Patterson—much to his hor- 
ror: 


The head of this department is away 
on his vacation so your letter cannot 
be answered but I will reply about your 
register. If it does not work by press- 
ing the key down it may be stuck so 
please push hard with all your might 
and if it is stuck it will be all right 
sometimes they get sticky so if you 
put on some oil your key will push 
down. 


This eloquent advertisement of 
letter-writing inability was prob- 
ably written just as the writer 
talked—no better. Indeed, it is 
barely possible that the writer’s 
spoken message would have been 
better, for facial expression and 
the rise and fall of the voice are 
sometimes helpful to understand- 
ing. 

There are various bits of advice 
about business letter-writing that 
have been offered over and over 
until they are commonly recited 
without much thought. One is, of 
course, the caution that all stu- 
dents of business letter-writing 
seem to get at school—“Be ex- 
ceedingly brief.” If the advice 
were, “Be as concise as you can 
be while being thorough,” we 
could find no fault, but brevity in 
itself is no virtue. “Shut up” is 
much briefer than “We hope you 
will excuse us from detailed dis- 
cussion just now,” but it hardly 
answers the purposes of polite 
correspondence. 

As I write these lines I think 
of the recent experience of a 
young man who got a job with 
one of America’s largest advertis- 
ing agencies through the writing 
of a 1,200-word letter. It must 
have been a good letter as well as 


a long one, for it competed with 
a score or more of “short, snappy” 
missives that sought to reflect the 
qualifications of dynamic gentle- 
men, even though they did not 
give the employing agency the in- 
formation about the candidates 
that it usually likes to have. 

Another familiar bit of counsel 
is the advice to “Write exactly as 
you would talk. Just imagine 
yourself at the telephone and dic- 
tate what you would say,” etc. 

Heaven forbid that I should 
ever write as I talk; and I have 
had a fair amount of experience 
in talking, at that. Not long ago 
I read a Stenotype report of a 
speech that I made before a group 
of young advertising men and 
women. I have reason to believe 
that it was a pretty accurate re- 
port, too; but I was shocked at 
the way in which I jumped out of 
one sentence into another, strung 
things together that should have 
been separated, repeated myself, 
used a lot of verbiage and many 
words that didn’t really express 
what I wanted to say. 

Maybe a Class A speaker can 
talk his thoughts just as well as 
he writes them. I can’t, and I am 
inclined to think that few busi- 
ness men can. 

Of course, when we analyze this 
advice to “write as you would 
talk” we have to conclude that 
what the advisers really mean to 
say is that one should not be 
formal or stiff in ordinary busi- 
ness-letter intercourse, but should 
adopt a conversational style. There 
is a place for formality at that, 
but as most business correspon- 
dence does not call for excessive 
dignity or for frigidity, the coun- 
sel to clothe our thoughts in an 
easy, or perhaps a friendly, style 
is good. 

What we must recognize, how- 
ever, is that the conversation of 
most people is impulsive and 
“loose.” The words come out 
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EXAMINER-ADVERTISED CIGAR 
SHOWS INCREASE OF 40 PERCENT 


| PENWOMAN! | 


EvEN THOUGH TREND 
DowNwarD ELSEWHERE 


I T may be true that the curve on 
cigar-smoking tends downward. 
But, in Los Angeles, far more 
Santa Fe cigars are being smoked 
this year than last, and a large part 
of the credit goes to the Exam- 
iner. We offer the following docu- 
mentary evidence from Louis 
Sensenbrenner, member of the firm 
which distributes Santa Fe’s in 
Los Angeles territory. 


50% by January 1 

“You will be interested to know,” 
he writes, “that our sales on Santa 
Fe cigars have shown an increase 
of 40% over this same period last 
year, with every indication point- 
ing to a possible 50% or more in- 
crease by the end of 1928. 

“In view of the fact that our ad- 
vertising in Southern California 
has been confined to the Los An- 
geles Examiner, much of the credit 
for this phenomenal showing must 
be given to your splendid medium. 

“We wish to take this opportun- 
ity to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion for the whole-hearted con- 
structive help and co-operation ex- 
tended us by your Merchandising 
Service Department in enlisting 
and sustaining the interest of the 
trade in Santa Fe Cigars. 


New Schedule 


“Perhaps the best evidence of our 
appr reciation is our new schedule which 
will be released to you by Hubbard G. 
Robinson Co., our advertising agency, 
calling for a much larger use of space 
in a the Examiner exclusively during the 

ning year.” 








“Why I read and like 
the Los Angeles Examiner” 


“M R. DURLIN and 


country the — type of 
> a As their AF, ti news, 
and general makeup. “ e Les Angeles 
Examines is easy to read. it — be dim- 


looked through. 
that | read ati “the 
department store advertisements religiously, 
_ when | use a paper for advertising pur- 
poses, as | do woemeaty.. a & property- 
helder—i use the Exam 


Mrs. Jackson Durlin is president of 
the Scribblers, recording secretary of 
the Los Angeles Shakespeare Club, and 
recording secretary and treasurer of the 
League of American Penwomen. 





Member of Associated Press 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of A. B. C. 
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without the deliberation that is 
possible when we sit down to dic- 
tate. We have two kinds of 
vocabularies—the one we use for 
spoken language and the one we 
use for written language. The 
latter is usually several times as 
extensive as the first. And this is 
a good thing, provided we don’t 
expand our written vocabularies 
to the point where our choice of 
words seems bookish. We can 
use a written word once a year 
and be familiar enough with its 
place to use it well. Not so in 
spoken language. We must be 
using words more or less continu- 
ously for them to come to the 
tongue “trippingly.” Hence, most 
of us suffer from poverty of lan- 
guage in our spoken messages. 

A man calls at an advertising 
agent’s office to see about some ad- 
vertising from an” association of 
manufacturers. This is about what 
he may hear from the high-strung 
agent : 

“Sorry, old man, but there ain’t 
a thing hopeful that I can say on 
that account. They got a fine 
case of cold feet up there last year 
and it keeps up. Trouble is there 
are a lot of small chaps in that 
industry who won’t go along on 
anything that will get anywhere, 
and these small-minded fellows tie 
up the whole program. I don't 
agree with them, understand. I 
think they ought to get things go- 
ing or competition is going to get 
hooks into them a good deal deeper, 
but they simply won’t and I can’t 
make ’em. I get almost sick of 
the account sometimes, but what 
can we do but stand pat until 
there’s some change?” 

This same advertising agent 
would write something not quite 
so free. Very likely he would 
write : 

We really can’t say anything en- 
couraging about account. 
members decided last year to drop the 
program temporarily at _ least, and 
there’s been no change. You see, there 
are a number of small companies in 
the movement. Anything that is done 
has to be a le to them. All you 
and I can do is to wait on the situ- 
ation. 

An unfortunate feature about 
the efforts of a letter-writer who 
tries hard to “write as he would 
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talk” is that his friendliness or 
familiarity will appear forced. 
Face to face with our business ac- 
quaintances, we can often be quite 
free or even jovial and yet be in 
order, as it were. Even there, 
some of the “old man” phraseology 
may be unappreciated by the ac- 
quaintance. But face-to-face con- 
fab has the aid of facial expres- 
sion. The speaker can see the 
face of his listener and if he sees 
that his talk is along the wrong 


. tack he can change swiftly. 


But the forced breeziness in 
writing is often pathetic. Perhaps 
in no class of correspondence is 
this more apparent than in the let- 
ters of a sales manager to his men 
There are men to whom an infec 
tious kind of pep written language 
is natural. These make it a real 
asset. Others would do a lot bet 
ter to be their earnest selves i: 
writing as they usually are in talk 
ing. The forced stuff accounts fo: 
the present general dislike for pep 
talks. 

Assuming that a_letter-writer 
has had the ordinary rudimentar) 
training, it is perhaps fair to say 
that his greatest asset in his writ 
ing comes through being natural, 
while being his individual self. As 
a paper manufacturer once phrased 
it, “Every letter you write re 
flects you.” If that is true—and 
I believe it is—we should be care- 
ful to see that these mirrors of 
ourselves reflect us at our best. 
We can be at our best only by be- 
ing more careful in our thoughts 
about letters and our final written 
language than we usually are in 
our spoken language. 


P. C. Dawson with Rockford 
Storage Warehouses 


P. C. Dawson, formerly advertisine 
manager of the ‘Burson Knitting Con 
pany, Rockford, Ill, for four years 
has joined the Rockford Storage War: 
houses, of that city, in a sales prom: 
tion position. 


Appoints Middleton, Inc. 
The Diamond Appliance Com 


South Bend, Ind., man poerer ° th 
Diamond Exerciser and vibratory 
aratus, has appointed Middleton. Inc 
hicago advertising agency, to direct it- 
advertising account. Magazines, new: 
papers and business papers will be use: 
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To Manufacturers 


of Furniture 
and Household Appliances 


National Advertisers in your line favor 
The Examiner over the second paper 
by placing in it more than twice the 
lineage. Here are the figures, first 10 
months of 1928: 


59,996 lines 
25,017 lines 
21,542 lines 
17,692 lines 

3,419 lines 


Local Merchants check their judgment 
by using more space in The Examiner 
than in any 3 other San Francisco 
newspapers combined. And here are 
their figures for the same period: 


EXAMINER. . . .834,952 lines 
313,860 lines 
232,720 lines 
219,904 lines 
173,820 lines 


Both National Manufacturers and 
Local Merchants, evidently, agree that 
The Examiner can and does sell more 
furniture. 


xaminer 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 











W. W. CHEW J. D. GALBRAITH A. R. BARTLETT 
285 Madison Ave. Hearst Bldg. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO DETROIT 
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297,017 


Daily (M. & E.} 
for November, 1928 


39,397 Gain 


over November, 1927 





THE a@attics SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBOKN 
Bowcry Bank Bidg., 110 B. 42nd &t. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLAKO 
C. GEORGE KKOGNESS General Motors Bidg.. Detroit 
First National Bank Bidg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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—They Know Farmers 


These men who sell THE 
DAIRY FARMER have all 
had practical agricultural and 
dairy training. Each repre- 
sentative has lived on and 
operated a farm. 


Three of these exclusive 
DAIRY FARMER salesmen 
have spent two or more years 
as County Agricultural 
Agents. 


These men know farm condi- 
tions—farmers’ habits and 
buying practices. They are 
glad to offer their services to 
advertisers. 


THE DAIRY FARMER 


One of the Meredith Publications 

















Advertising—Read It and Chuckle 


A Consumer Tells Why She Enjoys Advertising—and Laughs at It 


By Alice Dougan Gass 


[Eprrortat Nore: Several months ago 
Forwm published a debate between Stuart 
Chase and Roy Durstine. As was to be 
expected, Mr. Chase attacked advertising 
in his accustomed manner, while Mr. 
Durstine ably defended it. — 

The result of the publication of the de- 
bate was a number of letters received by 
the editors of Forum. These letters did 
not represent the thoughts of the profes- 
sional attacker nor of the defender, who 
is in the business of advertising. 
attacks particularly reflected the thoughts 
of typical consumers, who were inter- 
ested enough in the subject to sit down 
and write letters. 

The most devastating letter was that 
which we publish here. It is devastat- 
ing because indignation is submerged by 
laughter—and laughter is always more 
dificult to combat than almost any other 
form of criticism. 

Obviously the views expressed in this 
letter are not the views of Printers’ 
Inx. We publish the letter, however, be- 
cause we feel that it deserves a wider 
reading among those most intimately 
connected with advertising. It is nct a 
typical consumer reaction, but it does 
represent an attitude of mind on the part 
of a consumer who, we feel, is not alone 
in her views. 

The letter is published with the per- 
mission of Forum.) 


TS advertising menace, which 
appalls Mr. Stuart Chase to 


the point of railing violently 
against all advertising, does not 
strike me in wholly the same 
ominous light. I recognize with 
a chuckle of sympathy the evils 
he cries out against, but I cannot 
subscribe to his thorough disap- 
proval of the business. That 
would be ingratitude, for I get 
far too much pleasure out of read- 
ing its shameless idiocies to join 
any movement for suppressing 
them. I read the advertisements 
as one reads a comic supplement 
—with rather more enjoyment, 
however, than one derives from 
those dreary pages. Indeed, I have 
come to the point where I am 
sadly disappointed if my morning 
and evening papers do not present 
me with some gems of advertis- 
ing. The magazines, however, are 
my happiest hunting-grounds. I 
flip the pages of reading matter 
hurriedly, impatient to reach the 


real entertainment for which I 
pay the price of admission. 

It is not my intention to pro- 
test against the unscrupulousness 
of the indefatigable advertisers 
with their war-cry of “Swat that 
Sales-Resistance.” I am perfectly 
well aware that they are all ruth- 
lessly determined to make me buy 
their products, whether [| need 
them or not. I recognize that they 
are intentionally deceptive and full 
of guile; but I ask, as does the 
Black Crow, “Who cyahs about 
dat?” 

The spectacle of the Listerine 
revolution, which disgusts Mr. 
Chase, has afforded me great di- 
version. The first onslaught, wav- 
ing the banner of insidious Hali- 
tosis, killed off some stout hearts, 
I should imagine, but the Listerine 
army was dissatisfied. There were 
some abandoned creatures who re- 
fused to fall when Halitosis was 
brandished at . them. These, 
thought the Listerine officers, 
plucking ‘up hope, are without 
doubt full of Dandruff. So they 
emblazoned Dandruff on a stand- 
ard and charged again. The loss 
on the side of the public was 
heavy, but there were still some 
citizens left who stoutly denied 
that Dandruff was a disgraceful 
sociai blemish, or at least declined 
to purchase Listerine to banish it. 
The great Listerine generals 
scratched their own healthy scalps, 
redolent of their product, and took 
thought. Then they girded up 
their loins and made a terrific at- 
tack against all mankind, whether 
victims or immune to Halitosis 
and Dandruff, in their determina- 
tion to put the Fear of Sore 
Throat into men. And now all men 
read and tremble and gargle with 
Listerine after getting their feet 
wet or talking through public tele- 
phones; there are even some Timid 
Souls who doubtless bathe in it. 
How can Mr. Chase object to so 


- diverting a spectacle? 
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The daily papers are full of 
blurbs of patent medicines which 
vary in absurdity, but which are 
certain to display exquisite incon- 
sistencies. Thus a picture of a 
smiling boy bears the sensible 
warning, “Your boy—don’t let 
him grow used to laxatives.” The 
readers rubs his eyes. Can it be 
that an advertisement is offering 
sound advice? No; it is all right. 
The next paragraph says blandly, 
“Calcium wafers will wean a child 
away from all need for any lax- 
ative.” 


SOME INDIAN RESEARCH 


The blurb of a patent medicine 
which has afforded me the most 
hilarious amusement, however, is 
the one of Cascarets which says 
firmly, “In all history no Indian 
was ever known to have constipa- 
tion.” Picture the patient years 
of research into the annals of In- 
dian history in order to establish 
the truth of that startling state- 
ment! None of the histories men- 
tion a case of Indian constipa- 
tion, and we cannot assume that 
it was which 
caused the omission ; 
never was such a case. 


mere oversight 
there simply 
“The In- 
dian chewed the bark of the cas- 
cara tree,” say the Cascaret peo- 
ple, from their wide reading. You 
can find that in practically any 


history. But the aspersions cast 
by the makers of Cascarets upon 
what they call “man-made purga- 
tives” seem to me somewhat un- 
just when one considers the fact 
that God does not make Cascarets. 

One of the Old Dutch Cleanser 
slogans sends the reader back with 
a smile to Through the Looking 
Glass. “There is nothing else like 
it,” says the slogan, even as the 
king said of eating hay when you 
are faint. When Alice protested 
that she thought throwing cold 
water over you, or some sal-vola- 
tile would be better, the king’s 
reply, you remember, was that he 
didn’t say there was nothing bet- 
ter; he said there was nothing 
like it. Which Alice did not at- 
tempt to deny. 

But the advertisers are not all 
ruthlessly seeking to foist their 
products upon a harassed and help- 
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less public. Witness the humani- 
tarian, disinterested solicitude of 
the Life Insurance Companies for 
the public health. They thought- 
fully urge all citizens to avoid 
cancer and other fatal diseases by 
consulting their physicians often, 
living simply, and keeping well. 
It reminds me of Mr. Winkle, 
when poor Mr. Pickwick fell 
through the ice. He rushed up 
and down the bank wringing his 
hands and urging, nay, beseech- 
ing Mr. Pickwick not to drown, 
for his sake. Not that the Life 
Insurance Companies are so in- 
delicate as to shout “for our 
sakes.” Indeed, the novice reading 
that discreet advertisement would 
hardly suspect its authorship, ex- 
cept for the refined small letters 
at the foot which indicate who 
paid for its insertion. And then, 
perhaps, the first chilly doubt 
struggles into his pure but feeble 
mind. 

The very prize for inconsistency 
and general absurdity of all the 
advertisements which I have ever 
read was one of Sterling Silver. 
It was a picture of a formal din- 
ner party, and the center of in- 
terest lay in a beautiful young 
woman who was in the act of 
turning over her fork to see the 
mark “Sterling.” The caption be- 
neath was not, however, as one 
might have expected with some 
justice, “What is wrong with this 
picture?” It read something like 
this: “In these days of uncon- 
ventional (sic) table manners, 
your guests are not at all unlikely 
to turn over your silver to see 
whether it is solid or plated.” 
Now that in itself was delicious 
enough, but this enterprising ad- 
vertising engineer did not stop 
there. He went on with these 
thoughts: “Sterling silver on your 
table indicates* the tradition of 
good breeding (sic) and conform- 
ance to the best conventions; it 
shows that you are one of the 
elect; your social position is as- 
sured; you are used to the best 
in everything. Then why not be 
prepared, at your next dinner 
party, for that unconventional 
guest, by setting your table with 
a complete service of Sterling in 
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any one of the delightful patterns 
your jeweler can show you?” This 
is the embodiment of perfection 
in those qualities which I find es- 
sential to an advertisement. 

And that brings me to a point 
which I wish I might avoid rec- 
ognizing. It is a very obvious 
point, but none the less disturbing, 
and it takes the very slightest edge 
from my almost unalloyed enjoy- 
ment of the back pages of the 
magazines. It is simply that ad- 
vertising obviously makes its ap- 
peal to the lowest of human in- 
telligence. Still, that is not the 
distressing part of it; the fact that 
the advertisers assume as taken 
for granted that the public is an 
ass does not worry me. That is 
part of the fun. The disturbing 
element lies in the fact that the 
public, which actually believes in 
the advertisements and trustingly 
buys the products thrown at it, 
really deserves that epithet which 
Mr. Bumble applied to the law. 
I do not complain of the unscrup- 
ulousness of the advertisers, which 
varies in degree but not markedly 
in kind. But it is disheartening 
to think that the advertisers are 
right in their assumption. 

Still, I am glad that there is 
no truth in the virtuous statement 
at the head of the patented goiter 
cure, “Note: it would be illegal 
to publish this if it were not true.” 
I am glad that there is no truth 
in that pious satement; I repeat 
it. For if there were, I should 
find very little reading, and thae 
very dull, in the back pages of 
my magazines. No, I cannot en- 
dorse Mr. Chase in his new war. 
I know he is right; secretly I 
rejoice at his truculence, but I 
cannot sanction it. For if he 
should succeed in bringing about 
a new state of affairs in the realm 
of advertising, banished from the 
back pages, I might be driven— 
oh, horrible thought—to the point 
of reading the articles in the 
middle. 


Appoints Scheerer 
The Mount Vernon, Ind., Democrat 
has appointed Scheerer, Inc., publishers’ 
representative. as its national represen- 
tative. It also has become a member 
of the Indiana League of Home Dailies. 
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New York Council Appoints 


Committee Chairmen 

Kenneth Groesbeck, _ president 
Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, and chairman of the 
New York Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, has 
made the following committee appoin: 
ments for 1928-1929: 

Agency systems, Robert E. Rinehart, 
Wm. H. Rankin Company; mechanic: al 
roduction, Thomas Mahoney, Frank 
resbrey Company, Inc.; export, Ernst 
Berg, rwin, Wasey & Company; f 
nance, George E. Harris, The Dauch, 
Company, Inc.; research, W. S. Allen 
The . K. McCann Company; mem 
bership, H. B. Quatte, Churchill 
Hall, inc.; magazine, R. Bayle, Fed 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc.; news- 
aper, R. F. Sullivan, Ruthrauff & 
yan, Inc.; agricultural . W. Free- 
man, Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc.; 
outdoor advertising, J. A. Hanff, Hanfi 
Metzger, Inc., and radio, Ralph Foot 
Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc. 


New Account for Arthur 
Hirshon Agency 


L. T, Piver, Inc., New York, pe: 
fumes, has appointed The Arthur Hir- 
shon Company, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines will be used. 


Rochester Agency Opens 
New York Office 


. CC. Goodwin, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., advertising agency, has opened 
an office at New York. arvis ren, 
who has been with the agency at 
Rochester, is in charge. 


Appoints Gilman, Nicoll & 
Ruthman 


The San Luis Obispo, Calif., Tei: 
ram-Tribune has agpemted Gilman, 
pu 


icoll & Ruthman, hers’ represen- 
tatives, as its national advertising rep- 
resentatives. 


J. R. Rowe Advanced by 
Sperry Flour 
J. R. Rowe, who has been assistant 
purchasing agent of the Sperry Flou 


Company, San Francisco, has been mai: 
head of the advertising department. 


Cosmetics Account for 
Majorie Signer 
Tourneur, New York, cosmetics, has 
appointed Marjorie Signer, advertising, 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines are being used. 


Appoints Minneapolis Agency 
The Noiseless Folder Company, 
Minneapolis, has placed its advertising 
account with the Herr Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis. 
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257 Replies 


q ; 6é e ° e 9) 
Phe and still coming in 
Boston A single advertisement of the Lynn 
' Range Oil Burner appeared in the 
Sunday Boston Sunday Advertiser of Novem- 
Advertiser ber 4. This is what happened. 
Outpulls Says the advertiser: 
: “Our records show that the Adver- 
Both Other tisement has produced 257 replies to 
Big Boston date and they are still coming in.” 
Cases day —L. E. Johnson, Treasurer. 
A . . 
ea st Says his advertising agency: 
. pap “To date the advertisement has ott- 
‘By a Large pulled by a large margin a similar 
a advertisement run in two other 
Mar gin Boston Sunday newspapers.” 


— Church Green Company 





ONE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHT HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE 


Largest Circulation in New England 


E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 
National Advertising Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 








Jast year... 


this year... 
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‘Tae Crowell Publishing Company made this 
pledge to the reading public and to advertisers— 


“To build a strong weekly publication by means of a 
brilliant editorial program and avoidance of sensa- 
tionalortemporary methods. In short, to put behind 
Collier’ sthesame sound policy that hasbeen respon- 
sible for the success of the other Crowell publications.” 


This is what happened: In 1925 Collier’s circu- 
lation was 1,071,995. In 1926 it was 1,215,960. 
In 1927 it had risen to 1,416,872. Now it is over 
1,750,000—with 750,000 on the newsstands. 

Collier’s circulation is still climbing to new 
peaks. Steadily. Soundly. Without artifice. A 
brave, interesting magazine, edited in the spirit 
of the times—holding its readers, and attracting 
new ones—holding advertisers, and attracting 
new ones. 

Collier’s is the only large weekly magazine to 
show a substantial gain in advertising lineage 
this year. 

And advertisers who are now participating in 
the advantages incident to Collier’s stability and 
steady growth are assured of even greater values 
in the future. 


E CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Stabilizing 
Prosperity 


Any edition of the 
Boston Evening 
Transcript reveals at 
once that it is edited 
for the more substan- 
tial element in Boston 
and environs. 


Photo by Bachrach 
As an example, “The Road to Plenty,” 
which proposed a fund to stabilize pros- 
perity and to which President-Elect Hoover 
has directed nation-wide attention by his 


recent endorsement of 
the proposal, was pub- 
lished serially last Jan- 
uary in the columns 
of the Boston Evening 
Transcript. Only two 
other papers in America 
published it. 


Transcript readers are per- 

sons of broad cultural and 

business interests. They 

have ample money to buy 

what you want to sell. Willie Trufant Foster, 


author 


Boston Lvening Cranscript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to Readers 
National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 








The Great Shoe Shine Campaign 


Is Some Co-operative Advertising Being Run into the Ground? 


By a Dealer 


T= story is told of how a very 
eminent foreigner called on 
President Coolidge, and being 
asked immediately afterward what 
he thought of the President, his 
first remark was, “Well, the Presi- 
dent is the only man in America 
who keeps his shoes properly 
shined.” 

Through various and sundry 
means this story reached the ears 
of some of the prominent members 
of the National Association of 
300tblacks. During one of the 
well-known caucuses which every 
association has during its national 
convention, one of this group used 
this story as the germ of an idea 
that was later to be made known 
to the 115,000,000 people in the 
United States. 

Only a few months elapsed after 
the convention before some ex- 
ponents of modern high-powered 
advertising had fanned this germ 
of an idea into a white-hot flame. 
Lo and behold, the National Asso- 
ciation of Bootblacks, through a 
decision of several of its prominent 
members, was about to launch a 
nation-wide advertising campaign. 
It was to be a big dominating cam- 
paign that would make every man, 
woman and child in this great 
United States of ours conscious of 
the luster of their shoes. The ob- 
jective of the campaign was ulti- 
mately to make it disrespectful for 
even a tramp to go without his 
shoes shined on any of the side 
streets or back alleys. 

Some of the more ambitious 
bootblacks and the bellwethers of 
the industry decided, with the help 
of high-pressure advertising ex- 
ponents, that such a campaign 
would so_ revolutionize their 
methods of doing business that their 
social status, which was not now 
too highly regarded by anyone ex- 
cept themselves, could be raised to 
its rightful place among the bank- 
ers and merchants of their respec- 
tive communities. 

Parallel examples and the case 


method were adroitly exhibited to 
show how any number of other in- 
dustries no better than their own 
had literally lifted themselves up 
by their boot straps through the 
dynamic power of forceful modern 
advertising. Their business could 
be doubled and their profits quad- 
rupled because this power, tapped 
by several who have the secret key 
to its dispensation, would make 
millions shoe-shine conscious. 

A preliminary survey has been 
completed, and a more extensive 
market investigation now going on 
reveals unlimited possibilities for 
the expansion of this great indus- 
try. A plan is presented that is 
all-comprehensive, and the board 
of directors of this national asso- 
ciation pledge themselves not only 
to put over the campaign, but to 
help finance this program and to 
go right along with the other mem- 
bers and make it the biggest that 
has ever been undertaken by any 
industry. They listen to the money- 
raising plan, and because of the 
glittering generalities presented as 
to how it will revolutionize their 
business and keep their cash reg- 
isters ringing a merry tune, they 
overlook some of the basic funda- 
mentals that have to do with the 
success of any business or adver- 
tising campaign. 

The advertising organization hav- 
ing sold this group up to the 
hilt, will now sit in the background 
and lay plans for money-raising 
from all bootblacks in the country. 
Of course, it is not a matter of 
any great importance that the cost 
of this money-raising itself may 
run from 14 to 20 per cent. The 
men on the board will, of course, 
be flattered by being given impor- 
tant State or county chairmanships. 

The plan proposed is not a lot 
different from the plan that was 
used successfully during the Liberty 
Loan drives. Each particular 
county chairman, all the way up 
to the State and regional chair- 
men, will be held responsible for 
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his county quota, and it is up to 
him to put his good old county or 
State or region “over the top.” 
There will be trustees of the ad- 
vertising fund who will say just 
what is to appear in the leading 
magazines and the newspapers. 
They will have an advertising com- 
mittee composed of equally promi- 
nent members of the association, 
and on top of this there will be an 
advisory committee of manufac- 
turers who supply the products 
used by the members of this na- 
tional association. Of course these 
manufacturers have to be flattered, 
too, because it won’t be long be- 
fore they will have enough dealers 
so that they can use these dealers 
as the lever to pull in the sub- 
scriptions from the manufacturers. 

The whole picture begins to take 
form in the minds of the directors 
that at last a Moses has been found 
to lead them out of the wilderness, 
and that with their network of 
regional, State, county, and local 
chairmen, it will be an honor and 
a privilege for any individual boot- 
black to be invited to participate in 


such a magnificent nation-wide pro- 
gram. A contract is signed. Never 
mind what is in the contract, or 
how much it is going to cost to 


do all this money-raising. The 
mere matter of whether or not the 
newspaper space will be bought at 
national or local rates becomes 
an insignificant detail. Telegrams 
are sent out appointing several 
thousand chairmen. Manufacturers 
are notified by letter that the big- 
gest, broadest campaign ever under- 
taken in the history of advertising 
is about to be launched, and that 
they are going to be given an op- 
portunity to participate. 

Solicitors for funds are brought 
in and trained in the best methods 
of high-pressure selling. They are 
taught how to organize their terri- 
tory; how to “use” the State and 
county chairmen; how to appeal 
to their pride by putting their good 
old State over the top; and getting 
the highest percentage among the 
subscribers. They are told how 
to arrange the local meetings; how 
they can appoint other bellwethers 
as associate chairmen, how they 
can play one, faction against an- 
other, and how to handle the vari- 
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ous regional or State secretaries. 
Intensive training is given these 
men in the art of showing by glit- 
tering generalities what this major 
effort, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the industry, is going to 
mean to each individual member. 

A slogan or an emblem is espe- 
cially designed which will be a hall- 
mark of their industry, and of 
course only such dealers as come 
in may have the privilege of using 
this hall-mark and participating in 
the benefits of this greatest of all 
programs. 

Newspaper and magazine proofs 
are hurriedly put together, so that 
salesmen in training will have some- 
thing to show to the prospective 
subscribers. A broadside is issued 
informing every bootblack in every 
town and hamlet over the country 
that a plan is about to be launched 
which will double his business and 
profits. The broadside will play 
up the fact that the leaders in the 
industry have been working for 
months to formulate plans to help 
him in his own individual problem. 
Herein the story is graphically 
told, liberally punctuated with su- 
perlatives of how the public will 
be educated to be shoe-shine con- 
scious for the first time. 


AN “UNUSUAL PRIVILEGE” 


The broadside is followed by a 
masterful prospectus including typi- 
cal newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements. Since these will ap- 
pear in his town, he will have the 
unusual privilege of cashing in on 
the profits sure to be immediately 
forthcoming. The prospectus also 
portrays the wonderful tie-ups 
which will mark him to all the 
people of his community—who are 
now educated for the first time to 
shoe-shine consciousness—as_ the 
one who, identified by the slogan 
and the emblem, gives the right 
quality of service when it comes to 
a shine. Shortly after the chair- 
men have received their telegraphic 
appointments and the whole indus- 
try has received the broadsides and 
Prospectuses, salesmen start into 
the field, fully equipped wth sales 
ammunition to high-pressure the 
innocent individual and sign him 
on the dotted line. 

Perhaps this hypothetical case of 
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I Se 


If you know Packer’s 
interpretation of 
the word “Service”, 
you will be inter- 
ested in the fact that 
this same type of 
outdoor service is 
now available in fif- 
teen states. Many of 
America’s greatest 
advertisers are us- 
ing it exclusively 
wherever possible. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


President 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUTDOOR 
OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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the bootblack industry undertaking 
a nation-wide campaign is some- 
what exaggerated. One must, how- 
ever, be in the shoes of a retailer 
to realize that the above is hardly 
different from the campaigns that 
are being sponsored by some of the 
best known associations in the coun- 
try. It is hardly necessary to go 
into the dealer’s troubles here and 
show how many different kinds of 
men he has to be at one time, but 
it is well to emphasize that the 
rank and file of dealers in every 
industry have not the experience or 
knowledge that will enable them to 
analyze such a proposed campaign 
and find out whether or not it will 
pay them. On the other hand, it 
is true that the average dealer has 
been taught by manufacturers’ 
salesinen and has in several differ- 
ent ways been given to understand 
that there is some magic power in 
advertising of which he, the dealer, 
knows very little. With the proper 
appeals and under high-pressure 
methods,. he succumbs to the at- 
tacks of the sponsors of such a 
campaign, only to regret it a year 
or so later, when he has spent his 


good money and has not reaped the 
rewards so glowingly portrayed at 


the beginning. It is impossible for 
dealers to pull out then, as their 
contract usually covers a_ period 
of several years, and as a result, 
they are soured on advertising as 
a whole. 

If one takes the time to go into 
some of these proposed campaigns, 
he will readily see that not only 
are they economically unsound, but 
that some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of merchandising and ad- 
vertising have been ignored. 

To make the statement that a 
campaign is economically unsound 
is father broad, and should not be 
made without a further analysis. 
In the first place, one must recog- 
nize the fact that a part of such a 
national fund is usually set aside 
for the benefit of the association 
itself. Another slice goes into 
preparation expense, and still an- 
other slice into the cost of the tie- 
ups, support of the various service 
bureaus, as well as to grease the 
track for such propaganda and pub- 
licity as that industry may see fit 
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to try and put over. The slices 
that come off show an alarming 
total of overhead before any money 
can actually be used to buy white 
space. If we take the minimum 
that was suggested in the early 
part of this article as the cost of 
fund-raising, namely 14 per cent, 
and add that to the minimum differ- 
ence between the local and national 
rate, say another 20 per cent, and 
to that add 8 per cent to take care 
of the association, 8 per cent to 
cover preparational expense, and 
another 8 per cent to take care of 
the cost of the tie-up materials, we 
find that the remaining portion to 
buy white space is already reduced 
to less than one-half of the amount 
contributed. 

The figures mentioned above are 
usually sub rosa in a campaign of 
this nature, and there is not one 
in twenty dealers who knows 
enough about the business of ad- 
vertising itself to analyze under- 
standingly what becomes of his 
money. Somehow or other he 
seems blindly to trust that the di- 
rectors, trustees, and the amazing 
army of State and county chair- 
men have thoroughly investigated 
all of these phases and found them 
satisfactory, where the actual case 
is that the chairmen know no more 
about it than does the average 
dealer who is being solicited. Not 
only will the average dealer trust 
that the financing is being done 
without wasteful extravagance, but 
also will he trust that the copy it- 
self has been censored by several 
hundred merchandisers who know 
more about tapping this wonder- 
ful power of advertising than does 
he. The fact is that every one is 
trusting the other to such an ex- 
tent that often the actual printed 
message lacks the constructive 
thought and trade knowledge that 
is always necessary before white 
space can even be made profitable. 

On the other hand, some dealers 
have the business acumen to get 
100 cents on the dollar value for 
their purchases of material for re- 
sale. Most of them can point with 
pride to the fact that they are up 
on market prices and market 
changes, and know just when the 
time is best to buy commodities 





gladly call with sample pages 
showing the new half-pages in 1,730,000 
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alf 


pages 
in the 
new size LIBERTY 


Win its new size (January 12th) LIBERTY will also 
i 


inaugurate a new space size for advertisers:— half 
page—vertical or horizontal. 


LIBERTY will be the only magazine of this size among 
the leading publications in its competitive group offer- 
ing this space. Previously, in this size magazine, the 
advertiser has been offered on single pages only 1% and 
2, page sizes. Now comes the half- 

page, exclusively in LIBERTY. 
This new space size carries the mens on ad i 


added advantage of being the ? ©O00.000 
. * 


only advertising on a page. average net paid 
A Mu circulation for the 
A LIBERTY representative will second six months 
of 1929 and 


guarantees at least 


action! average net paid circu- 
lation for the first 
six months of 1929 


Lib | berty No increase in 
A Weekly fer Everybod 
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Press Show Edition 
Monday, January 28 


"THE million-and-a-half people of The True 
Cleveland Market will get their complete news 
of Cleveland’s great automobile show from the 
newspaper most of them read—The Cleveland 
Press. Thruout these eventful 8 days, with 
pictures and stories—The Press will tell, of the 
happenings at the show. 


Manufacturers of $500 automobiles and $15,000 
automobiles will sell cars at show-time if their 
advertising is addressed to Cleveland’s largest 
reader-audience thru the columns of The Press. 


NATIONAL ‘ADVic, 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


FIRST ADVERTISING#y 
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d Market holds 


The True Cleveland Market—35 miles in radius, 1,525,000 in pepu- 
latton—is the only area of Cleveland newspaper influence. People 
living beyond this area de not read nor respond te Cleveland news- 
paper advertising. They buy automobiles from their ewn local 
dealers. 


.26- FEB. 2 


These cars—more than 95% of all the cars on 
the market—were sold to Press readers thru 
advertising in the first 10 months of 1928: 


Auburn Graham-Paige Oldsmobile 
Buick Hudson Peerless 
Cadillac 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 


Essex Pierce Arrow 
Hupmobile Plymouth 
Chryelies Locomobile Pontiac 

De Soto La Salle Studebaker 
Dodge Bros. Marmon Stutz 

Durant Nash Willys-Overland 
Ford Oakland Whippet 


| First in 
Cleveland 


\DVESING DEPARTMENT Philadelphia 
N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago SCRIPPS-WOWARD Leo Angules 


(Nu YIN CLEVELAND 





SYSTEM's remark 
able growth* inh 
circulation and 
advertising line- 
age is the best 
evidence of its 
ability todoa 
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for you. 


Only six months old 
in Noyember—more 
than 38,000 net paid 
circulation — more 

than 70 pages ad- 
vertising. 
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in their own line. It is natural 
that the dealer would make mis- 
takes in buying commodities for 
other lines of business and by 
this line of reasoning it seems likely 
that he will make a mistake 
in buying an intangible, such as 
advertising, which he knows very 
little about. Yet isn’t it true that 


the advertising dollar should be 
used as efficiently as any other 
dollar, before the rightful profit 
can be harvested ? 


One might gather from reading 
this article that its author was op- 
posed to co-operative advertising in 
any form. This is not the case. 
Examples are far too numerous to 
show that the right kind of local 
co-operative effort in advertising 
can be made to pay handsome divi- 
dends. Merchants in any number 
of lines of industry are realizing 
that they are in the same boat with 
their competitors, and that anyone 
who rocks the boat will cause all 
of them to get their feet wet. They 
are beginning to realize what this 
“new competition” means to their 
business, and that ofttimes the real 
competition comes from an entirely 
different group of merchants in an- 
other industry, rather than from 
their competitor across the street. 
The old maxim of business, “Com- 
petition is the life of trade,” has 
become “Co-operation is the life of 
trade.” Certainly, there is no more 
worthy trend today than the co- 
operation of those merchants in the 
same line of trade who have mu- 
tual problems. We find exchange 
of credit information, standardized 
practice, delivery problems, uni- 
form cost accounting, exchange of 
stock items, pool car buying, and 
numerous other mutual advantages 
are beginning to pull merchants in 
the same line into local co-opera- 
tive groups. 

The next logical step for local 
co-operative groups is to consider 
either group selling or group ad- 
vertising, provided first their prob- 
lem is defined and then analyzed 
as one which can be solved by such 
co-operative effort. 

The plea that I should like to 
make is that those who have the 
good of advertising at heart and 
those whose livelihood comes from 
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the business of advertising, should 
guard against this misuse just as 
carefully as they guard their own 
character. Hokum and high-pres- 
sure methods have no longer a 
place in advertising, as it never was 
and never can be a panacea that 
will cure all the evils of an in- 
dustry. Those who know advertis- 
ing should take it upon themselves 
to see that dealers are not misled 
by glittering generalities into ad- 
vertising promotion schemes that 
have not the least vestige of a 
chance of returning the same kind 
of profit that would come when 
the right kind of advertising is 
used in the right way. 


Appoint Central Western 
Representative 


Maguire, formerly Central 

manager of the Hardware 

” Magazine, has been appointed 

direct Central Western representative 

of Hardware World, St. Louis, and of 

Toy World and Implement Record, both 

of San Francisco. In his new position, 

Mr. Maguire, who succeeds Charles G. 

Kisner, resigned, will have his head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 


Franklin Lumber Moves Sales 
Headquarters 


Ralph Lane, sales manager of the 
Franklin Lumber Company, Newark 

J., has been placed in charge of 
that company’s office at New York 
where its sales headquarters are now 
located. 


New Account for John L. 
Butler Agency 


The West Electric Hair Curler Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, has placed its 
advertising account with the John L. 
Butler Company, Philadelphia advertis- 
ing agency. Newspapers and magazines 
will be used. 


H. R. Bunce with Doremus 
Agency 

Harold R. Bunce, formerly with the 

financial department of the New York 

Sun, has joined Doremus & Company, 

New York advertising agency. He was 


at one time financial editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Starts Own Business at El Paso 


George A. Whitcomb, formerly in the 
advertisin; md business at Albu- 
querque, N. ex., has started an ad- 
vertising business at El Paso, Tex. e 
new company will be affiliated with 
Ward Hicks, Inc., advertising, of Al- 
buquerque. 
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What 
Is a True Definition of 
“Custom Made”? 


Tue Torevo Betrer Business Bureau 
Totepo, Ox10 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you tell us if the term “custom 
made” as applied to => clothing has 
been clearly defined and accepted general- 
ly in the trade? Do you know of any 


instances wherein the courts have de- 
fined the term or recognized any defi- 
nition already in existence? 

Tue Torgpo Better _- * Bureau, 


RYE, 
Manager. 


(ols back to the original 
definition of “custom made” 
we find, according to the Stand- 
ard Dictionary of Funk & Wag- 
nalls, it is, “made to order, as 
distinguished from ready-made.” 
The English language, neverthe- 
less, is undergoing a constant 
change. Words which originally 
had only one meaning are used 
today in many senses. And such, 
apparently, is true with the term 
“custom made.” 

Inquiry among several clothing 
merchants shows that the original 
definition is the one truly accepted 
in this field, although some con- 
cerns are applying the word 
“custom” to merchandise which is 
not strictly in that class. 

William B. Sharp, advertising 
manager of Ed. V. Price & Co., 
wholesale merchant tailors of 
Chicago, tells of the derivation of 
the term “custom made.” He 
says: “‘Custom made’ in its true 
sense means ‘made for the cus- 
tomer.’ That is the derivation of 
the term. It particularly applies 
to wearing apparel, and was orig- 
inally used by the old time tailor 
and draper, as well as by the 
shoemaker in order to distinguish 
his product from that made in 
bulk—ready-made. 

“The term, like many others, 
has been greatly misused. It is 
even applied to automobile bodies, 
because it has the ring of indi- 
viduality, which originality is the 
throw-back of its origin. 

“Manufacturers of ready-made 
apparel have coined the phrase 
into such words as ‘customized,’ 
‘bench-made,’ etc.” 
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Paul L. Feiss, president of The 
Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleve- 
land, explains how the meaning 
of “custom made” has been ex- 
panded. He says: “In the broader 
sense, it occasionally applied - to 
the technique of making or manu- 
facturing clothing in accordance 
with the standards of clothes so 
produced, and the term ‘custom 
tailored,’ therefore, is intended to 
indicate that it is well tailored. 
As custom tailors making gar- 
ments for the individual usually 
do much of their work by hand, 
it is also interpreted, frequently 
erroneously, to indicate a _ high 
grade of manufacture. In this 
regard it is frequently mislead- 
ing.’ 

Again we find a similar inter- 
pretation by Mark J. Sloman, of 
Stein Bloch, Rochester, N. Y.: 
“The term ‘custom made,’ as used 
in connection with the clothing 
industry, is one intended to desig- 
nate a standard or quality of 
tailoring comparable to that em- 
ployed in the making of garments 
by merchant tailors, commonly 
known as custom tailors. 

“The term is one frequently 
used in describing the hand- 
tailored qualities of high grade, 
ready-to-wear iiemeate for the 
purpose of differentiating them 
from a type of merchandise pro- 
duced on a quantity basis, purely 
by machine methods.” 

Hart Schaffner & Marx, Chi- 
cago, inform us that so far as 
clothing is concerned, it is a very 
much abused word, because, as 
they would define “custom made,” 
they would hardly apply it to the 
product of the best tailors in the 
country at the present time. 
C. W. Chapin of the company 
says: “At present, even the most 
exclusive tailors sew their long 
seams, especially in the trousers, 
by machine, and ‘custom made’ is 
a misnomer, at least when applied 
to the clothing of today.” 

The version of B. J. Cahn, 
chairman of B. Kuppenheimer & 
Co., Chicago, sums up the entire 
situation clearly. It is his opin- 
ion, also, that the term has been 
so exploited that a definition of 
this phrase might now present a 
considerable variety of opinions 
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( The John Graf Co. is an old and well 
known bottler and distributor of na- 
tionally known beverages. 


The opinion of this firm, expressed 
in their letter, is based upon long ex- 
perience, inasmuch as they have placed 
advertising in Milwaukee newpapers, 
both for themselves and their clients, 
L over a period of many years. 
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and show a disparity of usage. 
Mr. Cahn says: “If, for a mo- 
ment, we go back to the original 
definition of this term we find 
that a custom is an ordinary or 
usual manner of doing or acting. 
In other words, it is an habitual 
practice of a community or peo- 
ple. If a thing is made accord- 
ing to custom, it is, therefore, 
made to conform to the ordinary 
or usual practices of a given 
people. 

“In the strict interpretation of 
the phrase, which, in fact, is its 
only interpretation, ‘custom made’ 
means ‘made in the mode or made 
in the custom or to measure.’ 
This applies to any commodity, 
whether it be automobiles, cloth- 
ing or shoes. ‘Custom made’ 
means the leaving of the choice 
of detail to the buyer, thus per- 
mitting a greater latitude for in- 
dividual _ specification. In the 
realm of automobiles a ‘custom 
made’ body is made to conform to 
the buyer’s wishes. In the field 
of clothing a ‘custom made’ suit is 
tailored to the measure and pro- 
portion of the buyer and express- 
ing his preference of style and 
cut. 

“The term ‘custom made’ in the 
field of clothing is correctly used 
by merchant tailors and manufac- 
turers who take the measure and 
the specifications of the purchaser 
and manufacture the garment ac- 
cordingly.” 

Another opinion on this subject 
is given by the Henry Sonneborn 
Co., Baltimore, Md. That com- 
pany tells us: “The words ‘cus- 
tom made’ as applied to the cloth- 
ing business can be defined, thus: 
Made specifically to satisfy an 
individual taste. When one has 
a suit custom tailored it is made 
to his own measurements—where- 
as, if a man buys a suit that is 
made along with hundreds of 
others he must necessarily en- 
counter the problem of altera- 
tions. In custom tailoring these 
alterations are made before the 
suit is completed. 

“Custom made,’ as you know, 
is likewise applied to hats, shoes, 
gloves, etc. When we read about 
automobiles with custom made 
bodies—we know that only one 
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body of a specific design is made 
—assuring us that our neighbor 
will not have the same body on 
his car. 

“The claim is made that in 
‘custom production’ each opera- 
tion is given more care than is 
ordinarily expected from that 
which has gone through the proc- 
ess of ‘mass production.’ This 
accounts for the excessive prices 
that are paid for ‘custom made’ 
products.” 

A. V. Weber, of M. Rock, Fifth 
Avenue merchant tailor, decisively 
states: “A garment in order to 
be custom made must -be made 
for the individual.” Whether or 
not it be hand sewed or sewed by 
machine is of no matter, accord- 
ing to Mr. Weber. The main 
feature is that the garment is 
made for one person and one 
only. He agrees with our other 
informants that the term has 
been abused greatly and is em- 
ployed today as a catch phrase 
with a variety of meanings en- 
tirely aside from its proper use. 
—|[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Frank Mosteller, President, 
Allied Paper Mills 


Frank Mosteller, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com 


formerly with the 


pany, Kalamazoo, Mich., has become 
president of the Allied Paper Mills, of 
that —_ This latter firm includes the 
Monarch Paper Company and King 
Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, and the 
Bardeen Paper Company, of tsego, 
Mich. F. R. Howe, also formerly with 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, has been appointed advertis 
ing and sales promotion manager of 
Allied Paper Mills. 


W. R. Enyart with Simmons- 
Boardman 


W. R. Enyart, formerly with the ad- 
vertisin department of Fairbanks, 
Morse Company, Chicago, and more 
recently, with _ Universal Airways, of 
that city, has joined the Chicago sales 
staff of the Simmons-Boardman Pu) 
lishing Company. He will devote most 
of his time to Airway Age. 


Appoints Henry E. Millar 
Agency 

The Aggeler & Musser Seed Company. 
Los Angeles, has appointed The Henry 
E. Millar Company s Angeles adver 
tising agency, to irect an advertising 
campaign in which business papers wil! 
be the principal medium used. 
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Prosperity Surrounds 
The National Capital 


The business of government is continually growing 
greater, and as a result the business of the seat of gov- 
ernment is constantly expanding—creating an increasingly 
prosperous market, compact in area, compelling in its 
demands for the commodities and luxuries. 


Think of a building programme of $200,000,000.00, and 
what it means in demand and supply. The Federal 
Government has such an undertaking well under way in 
Washington. 


Within the city of Washington, and the 25-mile shop- 
ping radius, there is a population of upwards of 800,000 
people—exceeding the population in any one of 14 dif- 
ferent states—and to cover this market you need only 
The Star. In the city alone The Star—Evening and 
Sunday—goes into 80% of the homes. 


If you need any specific informa- 
tion concerning this market The 
NOnS- Star’s Statistical Department will 
be glad to furnish it upon request. 


he ad- 
banks, 


=] | She Zvening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
lar WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
npany, Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 

— 110 E, 42nd Street Tower Building 
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—a large advertiser 


was buying a list of magazines 
which naturally concentrated 
their circulations in the north- 
east and other heavily popu- 
lated centers. 


An analysis discloses that this 
advertiser’s best sales are in the 
west and particularly in small 
towns and—for good reasons— 
will probably continue there. 


It requires only common sense 
and experience to demonstrate 
to that advertiser the superior- 
ity of selected newspapers and 
farm papers for sales—with 
perhaps a limited schedule in 
one or two magazines for 
“general publicity.” 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York 
Chicago 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit Kansas City 
Atlanta San Francisco 














Getting Dealers to Stock the 
Higher-Priced Items 


How Victor Staged Forty Sectional Meetings of Dealers to Introduce Its 
Full Line of 1928-29 Instruments 
As told to Roland Cole 


By H. C. Grubbs 


Commercial Vice-President, Victor Talking Machine Company 


OX of the most vexing prob- 
lems to the manufacturer who 
makes a line of articles is to get 
all his dealers to carry the whole 
line in stock. Dealers will stock 
up on the popular priced numbers 
but when it comes to ordering the 
higher priced models, they decline 
to do it on the ground that they 


cessful execution upon our secur- 
ing the co-operation of our dis- 
tributors. 

The situation with which we 
were confronted was simply this: 
Conditions in the talking machine 
and radio fields change rapidly and 
almost continuously. New records 
and new instruments are constantly 

in demand. Im- 


cannot afford to tie 
up money for mer- 
chandise that may 
take a long time 
to move. 
Manufacturers 
get around this ob- 
jection in many 


ways —they offer 
special advertising, 


extra sales help, 
special terms, and, 
upon occasion, to 
get a dealer started, 
will even put in the 
de luxe models on 
consignment for a 
limited time. All 
of these ways are 
useful and result- 
ful to a degree but 
none of them has 
the advantage of 
arousing the deal- 
er’s enthusiasm to 





Dealers, like the rest of 
us, are primarily interested 
in profits. Victor dealers 
are not exceptions—the ring 
of the cash register is finer 
music to their ears than 
Schubert’s Unfinished: Sym- 
phony. Nevertheless, they 
are men with hearts and an 
appeal to their emotions can 
be just as effective as it is 
when used on consumers. 

Realizing this, Victor is 
selling its cabinet models as 
beautiful musical instru- 
ments, rather than merely 
Victrolas. The dealer’s in- 
troduction to them is care- 
fully staged, away-from his 
place of business and its dis- 
tractions. Under such aus- 
pices his enthusiasm is 
aroused, and once that is 
done the actual sales work 





proved designs for 
all types of cabi- 
nets are required 
each succeeding 
season. In order 
to co-ordinate pro- 
duction and adver- 
tising, plans must 
be made a long 
while in advance. 
Production is predi- 
cated upon sales and 
selling prices are 
governed by vol- 
ume. Dealers can 
only sell merchan- 
dise priced at prices 
which the public 
will pay. 

Our United 
States territory is 
divided into five 
sales districts, each 
in charge of a dis- 


the point of con- 
verting him to the 
idea that the higher 
priced items are something extra 
special in the way of a sales oppor- 
tunity. 

Under the merchandising system 
of the Victor company there is no 
direct contact between manufac- 
turer and retailer. The company 
deals with its distributors who in 
turn deal with their retailers. In 
the development of the plan which 
I am about to describe, therefore, 
the reader should remember that 
the whole idea depended for its suc- 





is simplified. 


trict sales manager 

in the field. In 

May, this year, our 
five district sales managers were 
invited to Camden to view our 
new cabinet designs and discuss 
merchandising plans for our 1928- 
29 season. These managers saw 
the new instruments, a dummy of 
a dealers’ portfolio containing a 
full description of three consumer 
advertising campaigns, and a dealer 
campaign, the chief feature of 
which was a program of forty 
field meetings at which exhibitions 
of the new cabinets, demonstrations 
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of selling ideas and explanations of 
our advertising campaign would be 
made by representatives of the 
company and its distributors to 
all the Victor retailers in each im- 
portant distributor’s territory. This 
series of dealer meetings we called 
“The Caravan.” The dealers’ port- 
folio we called “The New Hori- 
zon,” 

The five district sales managers 
met and approved our 
plans. Early in June all 
Victor distributors and 
their salesmen were in- 
vited to Camden for a 
conference on the sub- 
ject. This conference 
lasted two days. At its 
conclusion our plans 
were enthusiastically 
endorsed and those in 
attendance were thor- 
oughly familiarized with 
every detail of our mer- 
chandising program, 
“The New Horizon” 
portfolio, our periodical 
and other advertising, 
and the new instru- 
ments. 

In order that the 
reader may understand 
how we created the in- 
terest which later 
aroused so much enthu- 
siasm at the “Caravan” 
meetings, and why they 
were as successful as 
they were, it is neces- 
sary to insert a word 
here about “The New 
Horizon” portfolio. 

This portfolio is the 
most pretentious and costly dealer 
portfolio we have ever issued. It 
presents the Victor story to the 
dealer in terms of an altogether 
new sales horizon for him and for 
ourselves by giving him a wide-angle 
vision of the large possibilities for 
the sale of Victor products. It tells 
the history of the new Orthophonic 
Victrola, the immense field for its 
sale as compared with sales of 
other commodities, practical ideas 
for replacing old Victrolas with 
the new Orthophonic, reproduc- 
tions in color of the advertisements 
comprising three distinct cam- 
paigns in periodicals, namely, the 


The New 
Orsbophonsc 


THIS IS ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
“HUMAN INTEREST SERIES,” 
TYPE VICTROLA OUT OF HOMES AND THE NEW ORTHO 
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“Prestige” series, the “Human 
Interest” series, and the Red Seal 
series, and describes a varied array 
of dealer aids. A pocket in the 
inside back cover of this book 
holds a “Pledge of Co-operation,” 
an order blank for advertising 
helps, samples of consumer book- 
lets, newspaper advertising-proofs, 
specimen letters, and other litera- 
ture. It has forty-eight pages and 
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DESIGNED TO GET THE OLD- 


PHONIC IN 


cover, size 11 by 14 inches. It is 
printed in colors and enclosed and 
mailed in a heavy, white, plain 
envelope. 

On June 28 we wrote a letter to 
our distributors and advised them 
that copies of “The New Horizon” 
would be mailed to their dealers 
about the middle of July and sug- 
gested that their salesmen call on 
dealers as soon as possible after the 
mailing of the book and merchan- 
dise it to them. To stimulate the 
interest and efforts of distributors’ 
salesmen, we offered a prize con- 
test, closing on October 31, worked 
out on a point system in order 


. 
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Do Grizzlies Attack? 


The grizzly bear (Ursus horribilis) is a most 
uncertain proposition and experienced hunters 
agree that he occasionally attacks humans with- 


out provocation. In the January issue of FOREST 
AND STREAM, Mr. Charles H. Crandon, author 
of “With Old Ephraim in the Sawtooths,” says: 


“Taking a good look at the newcomer, the grizzly 
promptly lost interest in the dogs and started for the 
red-headed gentleman from Ola. ... There was a 
small tree nearby, but not any too near. Gabe struck 
out for it with a will and purpose as unbending as 
a boarding-house biscuit.” 


Because FOREST AND STREAM recounts the 
experiences and observations of the foremost 
t is authorities in the field, more than one hundred 


and thousand sportsmen read every issue. 
vain 
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to equalize each salesman’s oppor- 
tunities in view of the size of 
his territory and the number of 
dealers contained in it. Two prizes 
were offered, a fine Gladstone bag 
and a pen-and-pencil set. Believ- 
ing that distributors would be much 
more interested in this contest if 
they contributed toward the prizes, 
we offered to stand half the ex- 
pense if they would stand the other 
half, which they did. From the 
day the contest started a follow-up 
letter was sent to every salesman 
at ten-day intervals by our sales 
manager, Roy A. Forbes. As a 
result, order blanks from the sales- 
men began coming in immediately 
at the rate of fifty to 100 a day. 
The organization and develop- 
ment of the “Caravan” idea grew 
from the idea already expressed, 
namely, that the most effective 
way to arouse the dealer’s en- 
thusiasm for the new Victor 
instruments to the point where he 
would be eager to put them in 
stock and undertake to sell them 
would be to show them to the 
dealer under the same conditions 
as the jobbers saw them at Cam- 
den in the early part of June. It 
was not feasible to bring all the 
dealers to Camden. So the com- 
pany decided to take the exhibit 
of new instruments to the dealer. 
The plan worked out for doing 
this we called “The Caravan.” 


FOUR TROUPES SENT OUT 


Four traveling companies, or 
troupes, were formed, one to cover 
the Northeastern section, one the 
Middle West, another the South- 
ern States, and the fourth the far 
West. Troupe No. 1 visited seven 
cities, in the following order: New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Port- 
land, Buffalo, Syracuse and EI- 
mira. Troupe No. 2 covered fif- 
teen cities beginning at Kansas 
City and going as far north as 
Minneapolis, as far east as Pitts- 
burgh, as far south as St. Louis 
and Louisville, and ending at Grand 
Rapids. Troupe No. 3 included 
ten cities that began with Char- 
lotte, N. C., and ended with Okla- 
homa City. Troupe No. 4 went 
to eight cities from Denver north 
and west to the Pacific Coast. The 
dates of these meetings ran from 
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the latter part of August to the end 
of September. 

Each troupe carried with it a 
specially constructed stage with all 
the accompanying paraphernalia in 
the way of curtains, sets and light 
ing arrangements. The necessary 
instruments and records were sup- 
plied by the Victor distributor in 
whose city the exhibition was held. 
The meeting in each case lasted 
one day, inaugurated with a lunch- 
eon at a local hotel, and following 
an identical program for all meet- 
ings which was practically the 
same as the presentation given be- 
fore the distributors at Camden 
in June. This presentation was 
carefully. rehearsed. The person- 
nel of the troupe comprised a 
number of Victor representatives 
and those of the local distributor. 

The local distributor generally 
acted as master of ceremonies, or 
toastmaster. He introduced the Vic- 
tor district sales manager, who ex- 
plained to the assembled retailers 
the possibilities for business dur- 
ing the fall season. A home office 
representative then presented the 
new line of Victor cabinets, one 
instrument at a time, the curtains 
being drawn and the stage being 
carefully set between each presen- 
tation. A representative of the 
Victor advertising department de- 
scribed the various advertising 
campaigns and dealer helps. Still 
another representative of the com- 
pany took up “The New Horizon,” 
asked for a show of hands as to 
how many dealers present had read 
it, and then described each of the 
advertising features separately. 
Every dealer who had not previ- 
ously sent in his “Pledge of Co- 
operation” and the order blank for 
the advertising features was re- 
quested to do so there and then. 
Large numbers of pledges and 
order blanks were gathered at all 
of these meetings and were for- 
warded to Camden. 

In connection with the way in 
which the new instruments were 
presented at these meetings, there 
is a point of great importance in- 
volved which is frequently over- 
looked. The retailer, particularly 
the retailer in a remote territory, 
does not ordinarily visit the fac- 
tory, and when a new model or 
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Sensenich 


of 
Portland 
Oregon 











President . . West Coast National Bank, Portland, Ore. 

President West Coast Safe Deposit Co., Portland, Ore. 

President Western Securities Company, Portland, Ore. 

President . . . . Portland Clearing House Association 

Vice-President, National Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association 

Resident Vice-President for Oregon American Surety 
Company 

Director, Wiggins Co., Inc. (Wholesale Automobile 
Supplies) 


editorial influence 
with men of 


influence 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
Association 
JOURNAL 
110 East 42d Street New York City 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


4 26,309 net paid A. B.C. reaching 9/10 
of the Banking ‘Capital of America 
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These very 


same factors 
(population, wealth, market compactness) 

which have 

developed here 

the largest daily 

newspaper published 

west of Chicago 


can OU 





If you want an accurate . 


guide to the sales possibilitie 
of a market . . . go to thé 
newspaper which best cov 
The average daily circulation of that market. Sales of you 
al St Lani newsngpers for 2° product will come ease 
was: where its papers sell, and aim 
Globe-Democrat \ low cost. 
—_ The newspaper with 
most comprehensive coverag 


Largest D 


St.Louis ‘Glob 


NEW YO AGO 
F, 8t. J. Bicherts Guy 8. Osborn, met 3e0N, Michigan Blvd. ; 
1200 Phone: State 4107 
41 Park Row Charles H. Ravell, Financial Advertising, 
Phone: Cortl’d 0504-5 3328. La Salle St.; Webster 2770 
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parable sales volume in 
ate for your line 


of its market offers a sales- The Globe-Democrat analy- 
guide which is practically in- sisof The 49th State, developed 
allible. through on-the-ground expe- 
Such a newspaper is The rience and organized by care- 
mt. Louis Globe-Democrat, ful and searching surveys, is 
OWMvhich for more than 75 years available to advertisers and 
“has been developing a sales manufacturers who are sin- 
olume so substantial, so com- cerely interested. 
prehensive, that its market Jf you have not already received the 
‘pas become a byword of suc- coos Gotan to hing Spponad saapenatio: 


tive. A copy will be furnished without 
charge. 


Henry B. Ferriss, 0.8, Waters car ieodhoe 

en erriss, care ‘a d ° 

R.J. Bidwell Co. eS. Bidw ‘Co. esa _— 
Times Building 16 Regent &t.,5.W.1 
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a new line of models is brought 
out, a picture is often the best he 
sees for a long time after the new 
model is announced. When the 
first sample reaches his store, it is 
generally unpacked on the sidewalk 
or in the basement and he sees 
it for the first time under the most 
unfavorable conditions possible. 
Contrast the effect of such an in- 
troduction upon the retailer with 
the impression made upon him by 
the presentation described in the 
preceding paragraph. He is away 
from his place of business and its 
distractions, he is a guest at lunch- 
eon, he is surrounded by people 
important in his world, he has 
heard beautiful music, he has lis- 
tened to merchandising wisdom 
that directly touches his self-in- 
terest, and he sees the products 
in the sale of which he is vitally 
interested displayed in settings and 
under auspices that arouse his ut- 
most enthusiasm. 

Nothing was overlooked to make 
these “Caravan” meetings success- 
ful. In order to stir the retailer’s 
interest in them to the highest de- 


gree, we supplied distributors with 
a series of seven mailing cards, to 
be mailed to each distributor’s list 


of retailers, on consecutive dates 
in advance of the meeting. The 
distributor had nothing to do but 
address the cards, fill in the date 
of the forthcoming meeting, and 
mail them. Each card was of a 
different color, and on the back 
of each was a cartoon of two deal- 
ers discussing some aspect of the 
Victor-jobbers’ meeting. Upon 
the face of each card, prominently 
displayed, were the words, “Re- 
member the date.” The attendance 
at all of the “Caravan” meetings 
was large, and the interest shown 
more than justified our hopes. 
The “Caravan” part of our pro- 
gram was merely the follow- 
through on our complete merchan- 
dising plan. It enabled us to bring 
sales pressure to bear upon the re- 
tailer at exactly the right moment 
to accomplish the end we had in 
view, which was to show off our 
new instruments at their greatest 
advantage, and in the light of a re- 
tail sales opportunity which would 
lead him to buy rather than make 
it necessary for him to be sold. 
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I have not been able to dwell 
to any extent upon the immense 
sales influence exerted upon the 
dealer by “The New Horizon” 
portfolio, and the direct and in- 
direct influences exerted upon him 
by our three periodical advertising 
campaigns to the consumer. Con- 
sumer demand and consumer ac- 
ceptance are the two chief factors 
in the success of any sales cam- 
paign. No correct estimate can 
be. formed, therefore, of the eff- 
cac® of the merchandising plan | 
have described without keeping in 
mind the influences which were 
being set in motion by our contem- 
poraneous campaigns of consumer 
advertising. 

There were two separate and 
distinct campaigns on Victor in- 
struments and another campaign on 
Victor Red Seal records, all three 
campaigns running simultaneously. 
Advertisements consisted of full 
pages and back covers, in black 
and white and full color, in a list 
of general weekly and monthly 
magazines. 


APPEALING TO MUSIC LOVERS 


One of these campaigns on Vic- 
tor instruments we called the Pres- 
tige Series. It was designed to 
make a strong appeal to music 
lovers—not of one kind of music 
but of all kinds. A series of paint- 
ings by a well-known American 
artist depicts the cathedral-like in- 
terior of a modern motion picture 
theatre, a Broadway vaudeville 
show, the dance floor of a night 
club, a scene from grand opera 
Copy is written to the text of such 
captions as “The muted trumpet 
casts its spell,” “A hundred trained 
voices blended as the rainbow,” and 
the like. In the lower corner of 
each advertisement is a photograph 
of a Victor instrument. 

The second campaign on Victor 
instruments we called the Huma 
Interest Series. It was designed to 
help get the old-type Victrola out 
of homes and to get the new Ortho 
phonic in. The reader will appre 
ciate how serious a sales obstacle 
the old Victrola is when I say that 
in the first twenty-five years of its 
existence the Victor company sold 
more than eight million old-tyr 
Victrolas as compared with th 
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sales of not quite one million Or- 
thophonic Victrolas from 1925 to 
1928. People cling to their old- 
style Victrolas for various reasons. 
We urge our dealers to make com- 
parisons of the new with the old 
by placing an Orthophonic right 
alongside of the old Victrola in 
the prospect’s home. When an 
Orthophonic goes in, the old Vic- 
trola usually goes out. 

We dealt with this phase of our 
selling problem in our Human In- 
terest Series of advertisements. 
Each advertisement was a little 
story written under a caption like 
some of the following: “What shall 
we do with the Browns?” “ ‘We'll 
never be satisfied with makeshift 
music, my husband said.” “‘Of 
course it’s not an Orthophonic’ we 
would say apologetically,” and 
“Our Ruth is more popular than 
ever.” The copy story was illus- 
trated with drawings depicting 
smart American people and scenes. 
Photographic reproductions of the 
new instruments were also shown 
in each advertisement. 

The third campaign, on Victor 
Red Seal records, sought, through 
a daring use of color in a series 
of striking paintings, to advertise 
records not as records merely, but 
by portraying an “emotional re- 
action” produced upon the mind by 
the music of the record. From 
the Victor Red Seal collection of 
records, a number of compositions 
were chosen. Each of these com- 
positions was taken and made the 
subject of an advertisement, under 
such captions as the following, 
“Scheherazade, the rich, mysterious 
music of the East”; “Sextette from 
Lucia. Their like will not be 
gathered soon again” ; “The Brahms 
‘First’, the thousand voices of the 
symphony.” In illustration and 
copy, but more than all in feeling, 
those advertisements endeavored to 
convey to the mind of the person 
who looked at them, an “emotional 
Teaction” of what the music on the 
tecord was like. 

As these words are being written 
our merchandising campaign is 
over and the results of our sum- 
mer and early fall work are be- 
ginning to manifest themselves. I 
Should like to give the reader a 
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brief indication of how successful 
the campaign has been from the 
standpoint of dealer response : 

I wish to emphasize again the 
point that we utilized the “Cara- 
van” meetings for two purposes. 
The most important, of course, was 
the introduction of our new model 
instruments. Next, we wished to 
acquaint the trade generally with 
our plans for the balance of the 
year. 

The attendance pleased us very 
much, although it varied in the dif- 
ferent cities, depending, naturally, 
on the number of dealers in the 
locality. To illustrate: In New 
York we had more than 500, Los 
Angeles 301, Boston 275, Cleveland 
200, Minneapolis 125, New Orleans 
130, Detroit 250 and smaller groups 
in some of the smaller cities. 

It is difficult to set forth figures 
on the outcome of the different 
meetings. A comparison might 
help. In one city as a result of 
our catalog announcement of new 
high-priced instruments in 1927, we 
received during a two-months’ 
period orders for 275 instruments. 
In the same city, as a result of 
the “Caravan” meeting this year, 
we received during the meeting and 
within thirty days thereafter, or- 
ders for 480 high-priced instru- 
ments. 

It should be understood that the 
results were not identical in every 
city owing to other factors enter- 
ing into the actual placing of or- 
ders for merchandise. For in- 
stance, the buyer for a large store 
may attend one of our meetings and 
then ask for an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter with the general 
manager of the store before the 
order is placed with the whole- 
saler. Therefore, it is difficult to 
make a specific statement concern- 
ing the actual results secured, al- 
though we know from the orders 
on hand that the new plan was 
worth all the time and effort we 
put into it. 


Hupp Acquires Chandler- 
Cleveland 


The Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 


Detroit, has acquired control of the 
oe Srrtens Motors Corporation, 
0. 
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fancies! 


Facts? Of course. The progres- 
sive advertising agency couldn’t 
function without them. 


And fancies? No, not if you 
mean vagaries, pipe-dreams, un- 
supported hunches. Yet— 

Though the engine and fuselage 
of an airplane are facts, they weren’t 
air facts until fancy lifted them off 
the ground. 


The sky is the limit for the ad- 
vertising agency that quickens its 
known facts with imagination. 


1929 THE N. Y. CENTRAL BUILDING 





O Orkonomtkos, Mr. Calkins! 


An Enemy of “Classical-Allusion” Advertising Replies to Its “Originator” 


By Richard Surrey 


N? advocate could possibly have 
given more weight to the de- 
fense of advertising—charged with 
desecrating literature—than Earnest 
Elmo Calkins; than whom—as 
B. L. T. used to say—there is no 
than-whommer, when it comes to 
the artful combination of the classic 
and the “massic” tendencies in copy 
writing. Mr. Calkins, in the first 
paragraph of his defense* admits 
that he is the father, the originator 
and the largest practitioner of what 
I have frequently called, in these 
pages, “the Moses-struck-the-rock” 
school of advertising copy. I was 
not aware until now that Mr. Cal- 
kins claimed this distinction, but 
since it is now made openly, it is 
perhaps as well that the arch- 
champion and the arch-enemy of 
this kind of copy should have it 
out in public, 

It is necessary, in essaying a de- 
bate with so distinguished an ad- 
vertising man as Mr. Calkins, that 
my credentials should be laid on 
the table. They are not, of course, 
as imposing as my opponent’s, and 
I would not be so anxious to dis- 
play them were it not for the fact 
that my own preoccupation with 
literature has often been miscon- 
strued, and my articles in Print- 
ERS’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonrtHLy have been criticized on 
the ground that they seek to trans- 
form copy writers into “intellectual 
high divers.” I am therefore anx- 
ious to make it clear that I have 
been the declared foe of the 
“Moses-struck-the-rock” school 
since I entered advertising some 
fifteen years ago, and more mili- 
tantly so since I began, more than 
five years back, to contribute regu- 
larly to the Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions on the subject of copy. 

The first article of mine pub- 
lished by Printers’ Ink (“What 


*“Are We Desecrating Literature to 
Sell a_ Vanishing Cream?” by Earnest 
= Calkins, FF na Calkins & Hol- 
den, Inc., in —— Inx of Novem- 
ber 22, 1928, page 


Should Copy Writers Read?” in 
the March 15, 1923, issue) con- 
tained this paragraph: 

We write as we talk, with borrowed 


metaphors, worn phrases, corrupted 
words. This generation does not pos 


sess what has been aptly referred to 
as “the 


courage of its impudence.’ 
It is much easier to spend the 


common currency of speech than to 


coin one’s own. 


From that time on I have per- 
sistently been urging the reading 
of great literature—not the “crib- 
bing” of it—as a means of educat- 
ing copy writers to see and express 
in fresh new terms of their own 
whatever it is that they must write 
about. All this time, without know- 
ing it, I have been Mr. Calkins’ 
enemy, although many superficial 
readers of the literature of adver- 
tising have mistaken us for broth- 
ers-in-arms, because no two writers 
connected with advertising—in re- 
cent years at least—have discoursed 
so prolifically on “the classics” in 
relation to the writing of copy 

I place the words “the classics” 
in quotes deliberately to mark the 
distinction between Mr. Calkins’ 
method of utilizing the great works 
of literature and my own method 
He, by his own frank omission 
finds “the classics” to ‘be “a prolific 
source of starters for advertise- 
ments of articles not bristling with 
intrinsic headlines, or for which 
the more legitimate appeals have 
been exhausted by too frequent 
use.” In other words, he practices 
and advocates borrowing from 
great literature precisely because 
it is old, whereas I have invariably 
urged copy writers to study great 
literature because it was once new 

Mr. Calkins thinks of the great 
figures in literature as “old mas- 
ters,” whose flights of fancy, ver- 
erable now and encrusted with the 
glamor of distance, will lend dig- 
nity, distinction and color to the 
sales appeal of a salad oil or 2 
vanishing cream. But I think of 
the great figures of literature 3 
“young masters,” who sought al 
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In Buffalo 
Bridge Is Played 


“according to Work” 


id the 


an to 


Milton C. Work, the outstanding au- 
thority on Bridge, writes exclusively 
for The Buffalo Times. That’s why 


per- 
ading 


‘crib- Bridge players read The Times — and 
lucat- Bridge players represent a highly de- 
~~ sirable market. 

rite 
— Bridge parties necessitate a good bit of 
kins’ color—a well-appointed home and the 


ficial numerous accessories that the average 


4 family does without. 


riters 


n Te- —and this year, the U. S. Playing Card 
ursed Co. chose The Buffalo Times to carry 
the announcements of the “Bridge by 
Radio” series—and why shouldn’t 
they ? 


The growth of The Times is five times 
as much as that of any of its competi- 
tors, and, as Roger Babson says, “rapid 
growth (in a big publication) implies 
that it is appealing to alert and active 
readers—the kind which you want 
your advertising to reach.”’ 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES! 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 


EVENING—122,014— 9.7% GAIN 
SUNDAY —154,710—15.5% GAIN 


(ABC report six months ending 9-30-28) 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT 








Members of 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS 


of AMERICA 


TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. OF N. Y., INC. 216 E. 45th St. New York 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICECO. . . . 417 East Pico Street, Los Angeles 
KURT H. VOLK, INC. .. . 215 East 37th Street, New York 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. . 617 North 8th Street, St. Louis 
GEORGE WILLENS & COMPANY . . . 457 West Fort Street, Detroit 
$5. WILLENS & COMPANY . . ._ 21 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 


THE WOOD CLARKE PRESS .. . . . .75 Broad Street, Boston 
WOODROW PRESS, INC.. . . . . 225 Varick Street, New York 
AD SERVICE CO. .. . - « 323 West 37th Street, New York 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CO. 216 East 45th St., New York 
ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, INC. (A-C) 132 W. 31st St., New York 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 231 West 29th St., New York 
THE ADVERTYPE CO.,INC. . . 345 West 39th Street, New York 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE . 422 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ASSOCIATED TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 460 West 34th St., New York 
THE BERKELEY PRESS ... . . . |. 72 Lincoln Street, Boston 
BERTSCH & COOPER... . . . . 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
J. M. BUNDSCHO, INC. . . ._ . 6§ East South Water Street, Chicago 
E. M. DIAMANT TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 195 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
FROST BROTHERS... . . . 460 West 34th Street, New York 
DAVID GILDEA & CO.,INC. . . . . 22 Thames Street, New York 
HAYES-LOCHNER ...... 106 East Austin Avenue, Chicag: 
HAROLD A. HOLMES, INC. . . 215 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
MONTAGUE LEE CO., INC. -.+ .+ 216 East 45th Street, New York 
FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 314 East 23rd Street, New York 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION CO. Ninth at Sansom Street, Philadelph:a 
HELLER-EDWARDS TYPOGRAPHY, INC. 250 West goth St., N. Y 
EDWIN H. STUART, INC. . . . . . 422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh 
SUPERIOR TYPOGRAPHY, INC. . . 305 East 47th Street, New York 
SUPREME AD SERVICE .. . . 229 West 28th Street, New York 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE CO. . 75 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
TRI-ARTS PRINTING CORP. . . . 27 East 31st Street, New York 
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Wpographers 


OF AMERICA HAVE SET 
HEMSELVES AGAINST 


Lricks of the [rade 


Why do we counsel you so insistently to buy 
your composition only from the Advertising 
Typographers of America? Not to depreciate 
others, but because our members have pledged 
their honor to carry out our code of ethics 
without flinching or compromise. We want our 
calling to be clean; to comprise men of rectitude 
and responsibility; to enrol! only those who look 
upon typography as a craft to be practised with 
pride, not as an opportunity to be exploited with 
“tricks of the trade.’”’ We want 

to do our mite to keep advertising 

upon the high plane to which you, © 

Messrs. Advertising Men, have ele- 

vated it. Buy compositiononly from 

membersof the Advertising Ty pog- 

raphers of America whose names 

are listed on the opposite page. vv cuaisTwas sats 


FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 





ADVERTISING TY POGRAPHERS of AMERICA 
jationa! Headquarters: 461 Eighth Ave. + Printing Crafts Bldg. » New York 
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As Good as its Name! Alii that the 
name Stonewall implies—stamina, resistance to 
wear, all ’round reliability—has been built into 
the tough sheets that bear this watermark. 


STONEWALL LEDGER meets the whole 
wide range of modern bookkeeping require- 
ments in masterly fashion. Accountant, pur- 
chasing agent, printer, and ruler are pleased 
with its splendid qualities. Buff, blue, and 
white, in a good variety of weights. 


Stonewall Linen Ledger 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


svcoms pown  ~Veenah, Wisconsin intel ies 
OuD Pon ao BonpD STONPWALL LINEN LEDGEr 
mers Bor ck the (DF Dimes Ramovcrs Lanars 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledger: 
for testing purposes 
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ways fresh ways of seeing and new 
ways of expressing what they saw. 
| think of the old masters as young 
men who set their faces against 
the very practice Mr. Calkins ad- 
yocates, of borrowing  conceits 
from ancient literatures, and who 
coined over and over again— 
through history—bright new min- 
tages of speech, redolent of their 
own times. I think of Dante, dar- 
ing to write in the “vulgar” tongue 
of his day, while poets and scholars 
clung to the ruined remnants of 
Latin. I think of Chaucer dis- 
daining the Latin and French used 
alternatively by the more precious 
English writers of his generation, 
and proving conclusively by his 
works that the colloquial speech 
of his day—the great mother- 
tongue of England—was “suffi- 
cient” for the production of last- 
ing works of art. I think of 
Shakespeare dragging onto the 


polite stage the gutter-words of 
Elizabethan London and_ building 
with them a new idiom, a new com- 
mand of his language, which, how- 
ever universal in appeal, bears the 


unmistakable flavor of his day and 
age. And when I have urged copy 
writers to go back and read the 
works of these young men, brim- 
ming with a new fluidity of ex- 
pression, it was not to steal and 
twist their actual words to the uses 
of advertising, but rather to 
learn from them the faculty of see- 
ing things afresh in relation to an 
existing time, and to emulate their 
courage and their facility in form- 
ing for themselves new moulds 
into which the living language of 
their streets could be poured. 

I could quote again and again 
from the numerous articles that I 
have written for Printers’ INK 
on this central theme, but I shall 
content myself with two extracts, 
one in confirmation of the above, 
and a second that will bring us 
directly back to the “Calkins-classi- 
cal-allusion” school (what I used 
to call the “Moses-struck-the-rock” 
school) of writing copy. The first 
was written in 1926: 


better writing, whether of 
advertising or anything else, must come 
from deeper seeing and fresher think- 
ing. , Greater command of English— 
yes ut not through concentration on 
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dictionaries and books of synonyms and 
similes (useful as they are), which, 
without re-awakened interest in life, 
serve only to encrust copy with bor- 
rowed embellishments that impede the 
velocity and becloud the vividness of 
an advertising message. 

This second piece was written 
this year (from “Make the First 
Paragraph Graphic,” Printers’ 
InK for January 19, 1928) : 

When the consumer sees a headline 
or a first paragraph which begins with 

—‘*Moses struck the rock’’—in an ad- 
vertisement for somebody’s soap there 
can only be one possible reason for his 
reading the rest of the copy, namely 
curiosity as to how the copy writer is 
going to link up the Pentateuch with 
dirty shirts and pillow cases. And that 
particular form of curiosity, which 
takes a certain delight in the ingenuity 
of a facile writer to bridge the gap 
between two totally unrelated subjects 


or objects, i t, m convince S- 
Bee mys a -; nines’ of pore] ” 
At this point we can leave—for 
the moment, at least—the question 
of literature, and tackle directly 
Mr. Calkins’ apologia for the type 
of advertising of which he preens 
himself as being the “father.” So 
far as the ethical standpoint is con- 
cerned I can almost wholly agree 
with him. The objections of re- 
ligious, moral, or precious-minded 
people to the use of quotations 
from the Bible or the poets in ad- 
vertising, on the grounds of sac- 
rilege. or desecration, carry very 
little weight with me. I confess 
te a shudder when a beautiful line 
or an heroic character is debased to 
ignoble uses by someone incapable 
of appreciating the greatness of 
either; but the shudder does not 
spring from a Puritanical-ethical- 
sentimental background of con- 
sciousness. It has a twofold basis. 
First a repugnance prompted purely 
by a display of very bad taste, and 
secondly by a more specialized re- 
action against what seems to me 
a piece of very bad advertising. 
The first, between advertising 
men, is not worth talking about. A 
man has good taste or bad taste, 
and that is all there is to it. Ques- 
tions of morals or manners are 
really outside of advertising dis- 
cussion. A man—in the advertis- 
ing business, or out of it—has the 
instincts of a gentleman, or he has 
not; and I would not even touch 
on this delicate phase of the sub- 
ject if it were not for the fact that 
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Mr. Calkins’ widespread reputation 
as a man of good taste is likely to 
make this article of his doubly 
dangerous. In the haunts of bad 
taste it will not fail to be accepted 
as a benediction on the worst kind 
of vulgar indulgences. 

Mr. Calkins himself, of course, 
is high-minded. His last para- 
graph is all about “raising the buy- 
ing and selling of goods to a higher 
plane,” and he is obviously sincere 
in his belief that the purloining 
and adaptation of tags from litera- 
ture contribute to the elevation of 
advertising to this higher plane. 
Personally, I do not. The highest 
plane, in my view, whether con- 
sidered from the ethical or the 
artistic standpoint, is reached only 
by the most austere realism, the 
acceptance of things as they are, 
and the designing of means that 
are unromantically and accurately 
adjusted to the utilitarian end. 
The highest plane for buying and 
selling (again in my view) cannot 
result from dolling it up with lit- 
erary and artistic blandishments 
(except insofar as literary and 
graphic art are made completely 
subservient to the economic end to 
be served), or from sentimentaliz- 
ing it with the flavor of uplift. It 
can result only when buying and 
selling is regarded by both buyer 
and seller as a purely economic 
process. 

I do not say that either the ad- 
vertiser or the public is yet ready 
for advertising to be hoisted to this 
austere and pure plane. I think, as 
a matter of fact, that they are not 
ready. But when we come to talk 
about higher planes it seems to me 
necessary to think and talk realisti- 
cally, and to agree that the highest 
plane attainable is one of complete 
honesty—and of purity; purity in 
the sense of having no alloys in 
the shape of extraneous borrow- 
ings; purity in the sense of creat- 
ing a thing that is related to the 
function, the audience and the time 
—and to nothing else. 

It is obvious that Mr. Calkins 
wrote this article in character as 
the high-minded apostle of adver- 
tising, and the champion ever ready 
to break a lance with those who 
find business degrading. Never- 
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theless, it is amazing—in view of 
his knowledge of the world—that 
he could not see that this article 
was bound to fall into the hands 
of benighted advertising men pos- 
sessing but a tithe of his taste and 
a mere iota of his highmindedness: 
and that the last state of these men 
would be worse than the first. To 
the pure all things are pure; but 
alas, not all advertising men are 
as pure as Mr. Calkins. Even 
without this belated confession of 
parenthood the vogue of the “clas- 
sical-allusion” tendency in copy has 
already penetrated to the dens of 
bad taste; but with the hallmark 
of Calkins now upon it we may 
look for indulgence in petty theft 
and garbled adaptation with which 
previous performances will appear 
almost decent and gentlemanly by 
comparison. 

One other thing I believe Mr 
Calkins should have considered be- 
fore rushing into print with this 
paternal blessing on the heads of 
the classical-allusionists, and _ that 
is that advertising men—besides 
needing no encouragement in the 
direction of bad taste—need very 
little encouragement in the direc- 
tion of laziness. Twice in his ar- 
ticle Mr. Calkins offers a_practi- 
cal justification for classical-allu- 
sionizing. In one place he says: 


Since then (thirty or forty years ago) 
I have made frequent use of this par 
ticular technique, and found it a pro 
lific source of starters for advertise 
ments of articles not bristling with in 
trinsic headlines, or for which the more 
legitimate appeals have been exhausted 
by too frequent use. 


And in another place he says: 


The basic idea of commencing an 
advertisement with a familiar . a!lusior 
or one you think is familiar is to star‘ 
from the known to the unknown. Ii 
the article itself doesn’t bristle with 
talking points, if it is the sort of 
thing that is so well known, so com 
mon, so widely competing that it is 
at times difficult to get an approach 
which is individual, then it may lend 
itself to an arbitrary or an_artificia’ 
approach, and you can begin with some- 
thing that is in the reader’s mind, 2 
familiar anecdote, saying, or proverb. 


These paragraphs, you will 
note, are not so much a justifica- 
tion as a confession—a confession 
that when it becomes too difficult 
to find a “legitimate” approach, an 
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THE MAN ON THE CARPET 
needs Facts! 


WHEN PLANS are discussed for 1929 selling, 
saving, serving or spending—that plan worked 
out from FACTS is basically sound. . . . The 

man before or behind the executive desk of 
public utility, electrical manufacturer, banker, 
business counsel or merchandiser—any 
man building with the electrical industry 
—is provided with statistical studies of 
each branch in the January 5th Elec- 
trical World. . . . For years the ad- 
vertisers in this Annual Statistical 
Number have been afforded oppor- 
tunity to tie in with one of the 
most sought-after services that 
Electrical World provides. . . . 
Closing date December 22. 


The circulation of this issue 


Annual 


§ 
Number. 





A McGraw-Hill Publication, Tenth Ave. and 36th Street, New York City. A.B.C. and A.B.P. Member 
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INVESTMEN 


N advertiser cannot determine the value, to 
newspaper's circulation unless he knows wheth 
advertising rate of that publication is costly or inexp 
—and exactly how much, in actual dollars and cen 
receives in return for the rate paid. 


He must also know whether or not the circulat 
that rate has actually proved itself profitable. The 
hinges on three factors—how much does it cost, wha 
the advertiser get for it, and how much have expe 
business men been willing to invest in this known qu 
at that known price. In this way the monetary inves 
per reader is readily computed, and this is the o 
yardstick by which the circulation value of any new 
can be accurately gauged. 


Purchasing power and purchasing willingness arefa 


every advertiser seeks in the circulation units of any 
paper. The retail merchants of Boston have pro 
their own satisfaction the greater per reader value 
advertising investment in the Herald-Traveler. it 
these merchants invested more advertising dolla 
reader in the Herald-Traveler than in any other 
daily circulation. 


BOSTON HER 











Advertising Representative: 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; 914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Il. 
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6% higher 
the second 
paper 


the third 
paper 


0.7% higher 
than the fourth 
daily paper 


Boston merchants have 
ated the per reader unit 
aluation of every Boston 
ewspaper circulation by 
e total amount of their 
dvertising expenditures. 


hese appropriations for 


erald-Traveler advertis- 
g prove, that on a basis 
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of sales and profits, the 
Herald-Traveler reader is 
without question the best 
investment value in Boston 
newspaper circulations. For 
the first ten months of 
1928, Boston daily news- 
papers of large circulation 
divided advertising as fol- 
lows: 


Traveler . 10,740,838 lines 
Herald... 9,437,566 lines 
Post 8,297,690 lines 
Globe sees 7,819,508 lines 
American 4,136,710 lines 


(From report of Media Records, 
Inc.) 


RID- TRAVELER 








For six years the Herald-Traveler has been first in National 


Advertising, including all 


financial, automobile and publica- 


tion advertising among Boston newspapers. 
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e The total value 

of the Poultry and Egg 

Industry was $1,415,000,000 in 

1927. That's over 17% of the 

$8,157,252,148 in circulation in the United States 
as checked Aug. 31, 1928. 

The Poultry Raisers yearly income is above the 
average. It comes in regularly. The billion and a 
half dollar market buys everything from prunes 
to pianos. Get your share of this business by ad- 
vertising in the American Poultry Journal. 

Write for facts and figures. 


AMERICAN 


POULTRY JOURNAL 


CHICAGO $3 8 ILLINOIS 
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“artificial” one is permissible. In 
other words, the classical-allusion 
is the last resort of a defeated 
mind, or of a lazy mind. Even 
Homer nodded at times (I am 
already contaminated, you see), 
and even Mr. Calkins. has been 
defeated and given up the task 
of finding a legitimate approach. 
So have we all; but it has oc- 
curred to few of us to boast of it. 

Being so nearly the Homer of 
the profession, Mr. Calkins can 
afford to boast of his weaknesses ; 
but he should remember that his 
weakness and a lesser man’s 
weakness are not equal. A lesser 
man, I imagine, would give up the 
search for a “legitimate” approach 
more quickly than Mr. Calkins, 
even without the encouragement 
of his article. The tendency now 
will be, with this august example 
before us, to admit defeat even 
earlier than formerly, and to ex- 
cuse our laziness on the ground 
that there is ample _ precedent. 
Perhaps an important school will 
grow up which will have as its 
motto—“Some businesses cannot 
And 


be advertised legitimately.” 
the young men will flock to this 


new school, over the desks of 
which there will hang everlast- 
ingly the credo of the cult—“Even 
Homer nods.” 

It is true that Mr. Calkins 
warns lesser men than himself 
about the dangers of the classical- 
allusion technique. He says: 


It might be said that this kind of 
advertising is successful only when it 
“ happy. If the allusion is far-fetched, 
lugged in, or forced in any way, it 
merely divides or distracts attention. 
It should dovetail closely and completely 
with what you are about to say about 
the article advertised. Much of this 
advertising is futile because the con- 
nection is remote, or the attempt is 
made to tie it up with something in 
the public mind without considering 
whether that something bears any re- 
lation to what is advertised or not. 


Yet the whole effect of his 
article is to counteract this cau- 
tion. The position of this article 
as the leading article in Print- 
ERS’ INK, the attachment of Mr. 
Calkins’ name to it and the evi- 
dent pride with which he claims 
parenthood for the _technique, will 
all be influential in encouraging 
the use of classical allusions 
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among those who haven't the wit 
to tie up catch phrases with the 
products advertised, but will use 
them as a device to get attention— 
the interest immediately being 
switched to the totally unrelated 
message beneath. 

One further point, and I am 
finished. Mr. Calkins says that 
“the basic idea of commencing an 
advertisement with a familiar al- 
lusion or one you think is familiar 
is to start from the known to the 
unknown.” My own experience 
with the classical-allusion school 
is that usually they start in the 
opposite direction, and proceed— 
hoping that the reader will follow 
—from the unknown to the 
known. Take the first example 
quoted by Mr. Calkins. This 
piece of copy for a dry goods 
store starts with the line: “Men 
are four.” If there was—thirty 
or. forty years ago, when this was 
written—a single woman prospect 
(or a male prospect, for that 
matter) of that dry goods store 
who. knew that “men are four” 
without ‘being told, I would like 
to meet her. 

How many. prospects of insur- 
ance ever heard of Achilles, let 
alone that he had a vulnerable 
heel? Whoever heard of Robert 
the Devil, or St. Feutre? 

The truth is—almost invariably 
—that the procedure is from the 
unknown to the known. The ad- 
vertiser seeks to mystify or startle 
or engage the reader’s curiosity 
by ‘beginning an advertisement 
with some thought or thing that 
is as far removed from the prod- 
uct to be advertised as it is pos- 
sible to range. And then the 
reader, when he comes to the real 
message, feels that he has been 
tricked. Or, if he has seen the 
trick in advance (which is usually 
the case nowadays) he frequently 
feels disgusted with the cheapness 
of the method employed to en- 
gage his attention. 

Mr. Calkins includes in his 
examples the heading of an ad- 
vertisement which read—“O Oiko- 
nomikos”— which is Greek for 
“housekeeping.” And is this to pro- 
ceed from the known to the un- 


known? 
O oikonomikos, Mr. Calkins! 
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Supreme Court 
to Pass on Tennessee 
Price Law 


# is expected that the Supreme 
Court of the United States will 
pass judgment, before long, on a 
Tennessee statute which gives to 
the State the right to determine 
the price at which gasoline shall 
be sold. Under the terms of this 
act, there has been established in 
Tennessee a State Division of 
Motors and Motor Fuels, headed 
by a superintendent who is com- 
missioned to study the costs of 
gasoline production of the differ- 
ent producers. This official is 
empowered by the statute to de- 
cide whether the price charged by 
any gasoline company is too high, 
and if it is, he has the right, 
under the act, to lower it. 

The act specifies that the privi- 
lege of selling gasoline in Tennes- 
see is conditional on securing a 
permit from the State. In order 
to obtain this permit, the applicant 
must file, with the superintendent 
of the Division of Motors and 
Motor Fuels, a schedule outlin- 
ing his production costs and the 
price which he plans to charge for 
his gasoline. It is then up to the 
superintendent to decide whether, 
in his opinion, this price is fair. 
If he concludes the price is too 
high, he is privileged to refuse to 
grant the permit until the com- 
pany has reduced its price to the 
point he has indicated. 

Another provision of the statute 
provides that any consumer or 
dealer in gasoline may complain 
to the superintendent regarding 
the price charged for gasoline by 
any company. The superintendent 
may then order a hearing and 
order a price reduction if he sees 


fit. 

The Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana and The Texas Com- 
pany charge that the statute is 
unconstitutional. 


Joins Hartford Agency 
Mrs. Marion J. Murray, recently with 
the Hartford, Conn., Courant, has joined 
the staff of The Walter A. Allen Agency, 
Inc., of that city. 
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Dodge Brothers and De Soto 


Appointments 

John R. Lee, for the last several 
years general sales manager of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to J. E. Fields, vice. 
president in charge of sales for all 
divisions of the rysler Corporation. 
In his new executive sition, Mr. Lee 
will be associated with Mr. Fields in 
the development of sales policies and 
in the direction of general executive 
and organization work among the Chrys. 
ler divisions. 

Charles W. Matheson, who has been 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
De Soto Motor Corporation, becomes 
general sales manager of Dodge 
Brothers. He will continue as vice- 
president and director of De Soto. 

L Peed, who recently joined the 
Corporation executive staff, 
has been made general sales manager 
of the De Soto division. He had been 
with Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, for 
eleven years. 


Chrysler 


Lester Brozman Starts Own 


Business 

Lester Brozman, for the last two 
years director of the retail sales pro- 
motion division of the D. H. Ahrend 
Company, Inc., New York, has formed 
The Lester Brozman Company, at that 
city, as advertising counsel. The Sterl 
ing Advertising Agency, New York, has 
appointed Mr. Brozman as direct-mail 
consultant. 


Death of Clifford J. Rohde 

Clifford J. Rohde, director of mar- 
kets and media of the Federal Adver 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, died 
recently at that city. He was thirty- 
three years of age. He had been as- 
sociated for thirteen years with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, which he 
joined as a clerk. 


Bathing Suit Account to J. H. 
Cross Agency 


The Coral Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of a patented hath- 
ing suit, have placed their advertising 
account with the J. H. Cross Company, 
Philadelphia and New York advertis- 
ing agency. 


R. H. Dippy Leaves May & 
Dippy Agency 
Robert H. Dippy has withdrawn from 
May & Dippy, Inc., Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. The business wil! be 
continued by Bertram May as May 
Advertising, Inc. 


Pensacola ‘“News-Journal” 
Appointment 
John Thomas, who joined the John 
H. Perry Newspapers as a member of 
the advertising staff of the Pensacola, 
Fla., News-Journal, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of that newspaper. 
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Are Your Goods 
Sold on “Main Street”? 


Localize or Nationalize— 
Choice without Waste 


PEARSON C. CUMMIN 


Vice-President, Roadway Advertising Co., Inc. 


I OLLAR-FOR-DOLLAR results are notice- 
able when Roadway Advertising is used. You 
face no deficit through lack of distribution, There 
is no waste, no lost circulation. You can “spot’’ 
one locality, a section or a state and allocate your 
expenditure in exact proportion to your sales. 


Roadway Advertising powerfully influences Deal- 
ers because it replaces promise with tangible per- 
formance. It makes the Dealer’s interests iden- 
tical with yours, enlists his recommendation and 
speeds up sales. Business comes to you willingly 
and cooperatively. The dominance you gain is so 
pronounced as to equal a prestige that could ordi- 
narily only be gained by years of intensive effort. 
The appeal you make through Roadway Adver- 
tising is resultful not only on account of what you 
say and do but also on account of what the cus- 
tomer thinks you are and will be. Custom comes, 
because most people like to be considered ‘‘among 
those present.’ Inference—one of the most force- 
ful features in successful selling—is peculiarly and 
exclusively a factor in Roadway Advertising. 


ROADWAY ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices 1518 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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AN INVITATIO 


—TO AGENCY RESEARCH 
MEN, ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
OR MERCHANDISING MEN 


—TO ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGERS, SALES PROMOTION 


= MEN OR SALES MANAGERS 
HE Fairchild Publications have been running thirty-eight 
on one principle—the gathering and presentation of complete 
reliable information about the busines of man ing and distribut- 
ing things wear. We have built six i 
on this principle. in doing so we have bui conning cot 
news and editorial organization flung like a net across half a world, and 
reaching into every corner of every stage of the making and selling of 
textiles and apparel. 

resources of that organization are at your service. Its files, 
mute evidence of years of persistent digging at facts, are up to the 
minute; they have to be, for two of our papers are dailies. Its pub- 
i are accurate ; they have to be, for they must 

of scrutiny by a reading public comprising experts 


eee _< 42 & w 


readers, which we conceive to be our first duty, has no time for con- 
cocting such material. But if you seek facts, even at the risk of 
rc ye mer meng notion wg sat ew nn wo whan 
airchild organization a treasure trove of varied, important al 
all authentic information. 

Se a we ae Don’t have the office boy call us up and 
ask off for immediate, precise and brief answers to complex 
questions. Come to our offices, discuss your question with us, and give 
us time to assemble the facts for you. 


The FAIRCHI 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPH 
WASHINGTON ROCHESTER 


—s | = 


mee mm os 





WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY WOMEN’S WEAR MAGAZINE 
The Retailer's Newspaper The Authority on Feminine Style 
30,194 net paid (ABC) 21,348 net paid (ABC) 

FAIRCHILD s INTERNATIONAL marten: aw 
An International Textile and Style British and Continental Style New 
Monthly—8,000 distribution 10,000—over 8,000 net paid distribut 
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mong the more recently published reports of the 
Fairchild organization the following are typical: 


Influencing the TradeThe summary of 
38 years’ experience in trade advertising 
both as a principal and as an accessory 
part of advertising campaigns. 


Trade Advertising—A further summary 
of successful methods of influencing the 
textile-apparel trade, with some impor- 
tant basic statistics of this field. 


Vertical and Horizontal Circulation 
An analysis of the integration of the 
textile apparel industry, and the methods 
of covering it either vertically or 
horizontally. 


Textile-Apparel Data—Facts and figures 
drawn from a recent analysis of the read- 
ing habits of executives and others in the 


Textile Trade Marks—A compilation of 
recent studies dealing with this impor- 
tant subject. 

Are the Wen Behind the Counters Behind 
Your Merchandise? —A study of the 
part played by the retail salesman in the 
distribution of nationally advertised 


Hosiery and Knit UnderwearmA col- 
lection of worth-while data on the distri- 
bution of knit goods. 

Millinery—A brief survey of this fertile 
field. 


How Are Grouped Under 
Buyers in Retail Stores—Important in- 
formation 


textile-apparel field. through the t Store. 
13th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y* 
ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES PARIS 
LONDON BERLIN 





DAILY NEWS RECORD 
Textile-Apparel News and Ideas 
13,234 net paid (ABC) 


MEN’S WEAR 
The Men’s Style Authority 
14,381 net paid (ABC) 


FAIRCHILD BULLETINS 
LONDON = PARIS 


FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 
of the Textile-Apparel Field 


FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL 
ANALYSIS 
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Sweets Industries Form Protectiy 
Committee 


Send Out Organization Letters to 250,000 Firms in Affected Industri 


UNDER the leadership of the 
National Food Products Pro- 
tective Committee, with headquar- 
ters at New York, the sweets 
industries are combining to combat 
the advertising of Lucky Strike 
cigarettes which advocates the sub- 
stitution of a “Lucky” for a sweet.* 
This committee is headed by A. M. 
Kelly, of Wallace & Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who represents 
the confectionery interests, with 
Ody H. Lamborn, of Lamborn & 
Company, Inc., treasurer, and C. S. 
Clark and A. P. Ames as secre- 
taries. Other members of the 
committee are: S. P. Goble, Rock- 
wood & Company; D. R. Habicht, 
Habicht, Braun & Company, and 
J. S. Auerbach, D. Auerbach & 
Sons, all of New York. 

The problem which first con- 
fronts this committee is one of in- 
ternal organization in the various 
industries. To that end, an or- 
ganization letter is being sent to 
250,000 members of the industries 
affected, directly or indirectly, urg- 
ing them to lend their support to 
the central committee and to send 
in contributions for a nation-wide 
campaign of education which will 
explain the relative merits of 
sweets of various kinds in the or- 
dinary diet. No definite plan for 
the campaign has been officially 
approved as yet. Its scope will de- 
pend largely on the amount of 
money raised. 

In the meantime, the Lucky 
Strike campaign which has aroused 
the sweets interests is being con- 
tinued. That the American To- 
bacco Company does not intend to 
change its copy is evidenced by the 
latest move of George W. Hill, its 


*Early developments in the sweets- 
cigarettes war have been reported in 
ey rex Take?” Ne “Shall ae, 
and Cigarettes Fi ”” Nov. 8, page 
“Lucky Strike and the Candy Industry 
Mobilize for Battle,” Nov. 22, page 10, 
and “Sweets Industries O ize to Com: 
bat Lenny. Strike Advertising,” Nov. 29, 
page 


president. He has sent a ho 
by a doctor, on rational dietetics 
tobacco jobbers, accompanied 
his business card and a list of re 
erences to passages in the 

Among these are the following: 


undermining the  natiod 
health. By this I mean cane sugar, bx 
sugar and, to a much less degree, ma 
sugar. The average American consum 
daily a quarter pound of cane sugar. 


Candy is very bad for children 
It not only destroys a child’s appeti 
but takes the place of essential food ¢ 
ments in the diet. 


Sugar is 


Pastries and puddings are in gener 
detrimental to health. 


On the other hand, the candy i 
dustry has had printed a booklet 
also by a doctor, which is now b 
ing distributed to its members, pas 
sages from which are as follows: 


This is what has been found to be tr 
of candy by modern science: That it 
vides, in easily digestible form, one 
the five essential elements. . . . 


That without this element the whd 
body is disturbed in its functions 


The body needs sugar. 
for one to crave sweets. For children 
whose active little bodies make mor 
movements in an hour than many grows 
up ones do in a day, and who thus ex 
pend large quantities of energy daily 
candy repairs the loss in a simple, quic 
and acceptable way. 


It is natur 


From the foregoing excerpt 
from the opposing sides of the 
sugar question, a rough idea ca 


to the real worth of sugar, if infor 
mation of a similar nature is car- 
ried to the consumer. 


Skilsaw 


Appoints Dearborn 
Agency 


Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, maker of 
portable motor- driven hand-saws, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Dearborn Advertising Agency, of that 
city. This appointment is 
January 1. Business papers 
used. 
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Unprejudiced advice 


selling and advertising problems 


in any branch 


of the building industry 


The Architectural Forum 
Established 1892 


Building Age 


Established 1879 


Good Furniture 
Established 1914 


The Heating & Ventilating Magazine 


Established 1904 


Home Builders Catalog 
Established 1925 


NATIONAL BUILDING PUBLICATIONS 


division of NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Offices in all principal cities 
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ADVERTIII 


with whom 
we work 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoos 
Packer’s Charm 


Seaboard National Bank 


Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils for 
Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 
The National City Co. 
Investment Securities 
Procter & Gamble 
Crisco - Ivory Soap - Camay 
Chipso - Ivory Soap Flakes 
P & G—The White Naphtha Soap 


Towle Manufacturing Co. 
Sterling Silverware 

Lehigh Portland 

Cement Co. 

National Gypsum Co. 
Gold Bond Mineral Wall 

Board 
National Steel Fabric Co. 


Steeltex 
National Reinforcing 


The Spool Cotton Co. 
J. & P. Coats’ Threads 
Clark’s O. N. T. Threads 
Dr. Price’s Baking Powder 
Made by The Royal Baking 
Powder Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Footwear and Clothing 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
har ical and Biolog 
Products 
Lenthéric, Paris 
Perfumes 
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Nurturing Love’s Young Dream on 
Hair Tonic 


Advertisers Become Cupid’s Self Appointed Guardian 
By Elizabeth Emmett 


L™ the Dorothy Dixes look to 
their laurels. Let the Beat- 
rice Fairfaxes hunt new jobs. 
Advice to the love-lorn is now dis- 
pensed by the advertisers, who 
have put the capers of Cupid on a 
scientific basis. They know why 
he smiles and wherefor his frown; 
why his eyes twinkle and what 
makes his tummy ache. And what, 
by research, they have learned of 
the tender passion they have 
classified in convenient form for 
everybody’s use. What’s what in 
Loveland can be ascertained by 
anyone who runs an eye across the 
advertisements; all the growing 
pains that love is heir to, and how 
to check them; love philters, and 
how to apply them. 

Has love sneaked off in the 
Rolls-Royce while the butcher’s 
boy was delivering the ham and 
eggs? Turn to the advertisements 
and you will learn just why he 
went and how to coax him back 
again. But you must not mind if 
they get as personal as a reporter 
quizzing a celebrity on the Levia- 
than, homeward bound. 

“Ts Your Husband Beginning to 
Look Around?” asks one adver- 
tisement. “Does He Notice Other 
Women More?—As Your Hair 
Grows Grayer?” 

Probably Husband is and does, 
but perhaps you thought that de- 
fection due to the roving procliv- 
ity of the masculine eye rather 
than to the color of your hair. 
You may, in fact, have thought 
your silvery locks a gracious touch 
of distinction, but . . . “gray hair, 
however handsome, denotes ad- 
vancing age,” and “thoughtful 
women always keep themselves 
looking years younger than they 
really are!” 

Why not be thoughtful and 
spring a surprise on Husband? 
Just step around to the drug store 
and get a bottle of sage and sul- 
phur compound. “Moisten a 


nameless Saale, a stiff —- 
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sponge with it and draw it through 
your hair.” morning the 
gray hair disappears.” And Hus- 
band will be so surprised to find 
a brunette head where last night 
was a silvery blond, it is safe to 
predict that he will be too dazed 
to notice other heads for a week 
or two. 

Maybe, suggests another adver- 
tisement, love’s duet is being sung 
a little off key. “Not a-real quar- 
rel,” you understand, “but one of 
those baffling misunderstandings 
for which neither can assign a 
reason.” 

Hopeless? Not at all. Behold 
a Lindsey come to judgment! The 
advertiser sifts the evidence and 
renders’ a decision: “Frequently 
these quiet tragedies are due to 
the wife’s neglect of seemingly 
trivial things.” The sentence is a 
mild one. Just step around to the 
drug store and get a remedy. The 
one “in the Brown bottle packed 
in the Yellow carton.” 

Now comes a tragedy that is 
not exactly quiet. Big black let- 
ters streaking across a page pro- 
claim: “Murder at the Breakfast 
Table.” Slowly, punctuated by 
dots and dashes, the story unfolds: 


She pours the coffee—oh, if across 
the sunlit table from her, his face were 
only smiling, gay. Instead, a 


it happens; the sharp 
retort, the slamming 


word, the ok 
killed at once 


door. . . . Love i 


that way, it’s true. But love is mur- 


a that saa slowly, surely, day by 
ay. . 


Premeditated. With malice 
aforethought. That’s what. It 
looks as if only Clarence Darrow 
could keep somebody out of the 
chair. And all might have been 
prevented if only Somebody had 
chewed a little white tablet. Bet- 
ter send for a free sample if you 
feel an urge toward murder. With 
the sample you can get “The Mys- 
terious 35 feet, or 85 per cent of 
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THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE'S 


newsstand sales 
increased 


20% 


from February 
to September 


o 


TOTAL NET PAID 
NOW OVER 


800,000 
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THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


DECEMBER 1928 








WHAT WILL 

HOOVER DO? 

Robert R. Updegrll 
+ 

THE GREAT 

ADVENTURE 




















The new rates for THE MAGAZINE 0 
BUSINESS announced on the opposite pag 
are effective January 1, 1929. Orders ft 
space in all 1929 issues will be accepted i 
present rates if received on or before Dec 

ber 31, 1928. All 1929 advertising not covere 
by such orders will be billed at the new rat 





A. W. SHAW DIVISION OF THE McGRAW-HI 


Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago 
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ortant New 
hate Announcement 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1929 










NEW SPACE RATES 






nt Ce 6s 8 cs 6 ek Ss foe ek ee ee $1,100.00 
Two k...o' -o: 6 ei kr ws 6 oD Boke 745.00 
Geen. < ss ace ese CO Sh es 385.00 
Der ES ss 8 me A Sh ace Oo use een 2.85 





Odd line space exceeding one column, $2.75; exceed- 
ing two columns, $2.67; exceeding one page, $2.62. 





PREFERRED POSITIONS AND COLORS 


Secon Ge ae ke kw te 8 $1,760.00 
Thied Cover Gee Gimme foe tt tt tt ee tl hh 1,650.00 
Rous Geren Gere a Gt ae 8 kk ce 8 tte we 2,200.00 

















Two colors (black and one other}, run of magazine, additional 
per Gees. « « & 8 othe 6 6 6k eae, Be $ 150.00 












Page fodiens Gaeeed Cover. 1 wk ke we ter e's $1,375.00 





Page Sees Peres EEL. ¢. &.0. 0-08 6 0 bbc em Sooke #0 1,430.00 
Page feciag Rast Bameeies «0 8 6 ts oe 8 twee 1,320.00 
Ocher Gpeciied Peeitiegs 26. 6 0k 8 ot wee © cf oe 1,210.00 












CLOSING DATES 


Forms close in New York and Chicago the 1st of the month preceding the 
date of issue. Last forms close in Chicago the 10th preceding. No plates 
can be accepted after that date. 


Did You Get Your Rate Card? 


Cards showing all new rates and mechanical 
requirements have been distributed. If yours 
failed to reach you, let us mail you another. 
Phone or address our nearest office. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
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America.” But if more than one 
of you choose the 85 per cent of 
America what, I ask you, is go- 
ing to happen to my Countrie? 

This tablet that I’ve been telling 
you about is not only a preven- 
tive against murder, but a deter- 
rent from getting out of “The 
Wrong Side of the Bed.” “Results 
are amazing.” Caro Sponso gets 
up “just beaming—acting as 
though he’s just been promoted to 
the presidency.” And Cara Sponsa 
wakes up “all smiles and cheerful- 
ness, talking about strawberries 
for breakfast.” And strawberries, 
you will admit, is a cheerful sub- 
ject—though it might prove mo- 
notonous 365 mornings in succes- 
sion. 

This matter of being a wife in- 
volves more, however, than the 
ability to pick strawberries for 
your morning conversational ap- 
petizer. Read another advertise- 
ment and you will learn that “A 
wife in a sense is custodian of her 
husband’s health”—not just of his 
socks, as you may have imagined. 
“The food she selects can be an 
important ally in his daily battle 
for success.” Then, lest you make 
the mistake of calling in a French 
chef to help you with this prob- 
lem, the advertisement tells you 
“How You Can Help Him Win!” 
Just step around to your grocer’s 
and get a package of bran flakes 
and serve them every day with 
milk or cream, for two weeks. 

This stepping around, it might 
be well to mention, holds a menace 
for Wee Wifie if carried to ex- 
tremes, and it is a thoughtful ad- 
vertiser who first calls Husband’s 
attention to it: “Your Wife... 
Maybe she’s denying herself, too.” 

Having flagged Husband’s atten- 
tion, they begin at the beginning: 


Here is a story from every day life. 
Four months a ” married. Like 
many women she worried about ing 
a home. Problems loomed before her. 
eat she master them? She won- 


To her nothing was more perplexing 
than the buying of food. For her but- 
ter and eggs she visited a nearby dairy 
store . . _. for fruits and vegetables 
she choomed at a produce market .. . 
she walked several blocks out of her 
way for coffee . . . while to other 
stores she went for other foods. ut 
she doesn’t shop that way now. .. . 
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To make a long story short, she 
found that she could get all those 
things, and more, at the store with 
the cheerful front and “she real- 
ized now she had wasted her time 
shopping from store to store. . 
denying herself many hours for 
other things.” 

Yet, just shopping around seeins 
almost a light and airy mode of 
living compared to the woman whio 
has “learned to play a Dual Role.” 
Dual role seems too modest a way 
of putting it, if she fulfills the ex- 
pectations that she enumerates: 


I am expected to be alert and efficient 
in business. I must be a charming 
companion to my husband, and my 
house must be immaculate. am ex- 
pected to display delicate precision in 
handling enythian from a porcelain tea 
cup to an international contretemps. 


And she calls herself “an aver- 
age modern woman.” Average! 
My hat! Anyone who can balance 
a porcelain tea cup with an inter- 
national contretemps belongs at 
the Court of Saint James. 

This “delicate precision” is 
something that has been salvaged 
from a near-wreck, as you shall 
learn from this average woman's 
account of her attempt to live up 
to “this exacting requirement of 
today” : 


Formerly I used caffein with my meals. 
First only once, then twice a day. The 
result was extreme irritability, head- 
aches and insomnia. I looked years 
older. Friends ur me to give up my 
business. Instead I gave up caffein. 


And tried something just as 
good, only better. In thirty days 
she was quite normal. “No, more 
than normal. My eyes were 
brighter and I had more color 
than ever before. Are you sur- 
prised that a little change in diet 
can do so much to improve a 
woman’s appearance and to further 
her social and business success?” 

Surprised hardly expresses it. 

It seems to take a lot of pills, 
powders and special foods to keep 
the fires of love burning brightly, 
but the merest trifle can kindle a 
blaze. 

“How it goes straight to the 
heart—the radiant beauty of a 
lovely skin!” 

How straight it goes is illus- 
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ated in the advertisement and 
ou can see for yourself that it 
as brought a man to his knees; 
hough doubtless he does not know 
hat he is bowing down to Soap. 
Neither does he know the secret 
{ “her radiant lovely smile. It is 
. charm that men admire. She 
earned the secret in her child- 
ood days.” And along come the 
advertisers and spill the beans 
with the announcement that tooth- 
naste is the secret of her fascina- 


HOT 


“Ah, these susceptible males! 
“They Fall in Love with White 
Arms,” also. And anybody can 
sart them falling for “Now—in 


% seconds—you can have arms 
and hands as white and smooth 


as marble. A skin of artist-model 
loveliness. Free from redness, 
roughness, enlarging pores and 
oily shine. Amazing new Parisian 


formula. Discovered by one of 
Europe’s leading cosmeticians.” 

If you ask me, I think the cos- 
meticians are much more suacess- 
ful as discoverers than are the 
aviators. To discover something 
that will make a man fall in love 
inside of twenty seconds seems 
much more worthy of the keys of 
the city and a big dress parade 
than does the mere act of falling 
into the ocean or falling from a 
cloud. 

“Beauty Wins—Beauty Keeps,” 
say the makers of a soap. But it 
takes two to’ fulfill love’s young 
dream and what shall it profit a 
susceptible male if he loses his 
heart to Beauty and gets no heart 
in exchange? And... “New 
York Debutantes say they don’t 
like Men who are Bald or have 
Dandruff.” 

Flee from the city of perpetual 
insouciance, all ye who are short 
on locks and long on flakes. But 
make a wide detour by Holyoke 
because “Men Who Are Bald or 
Have Dandruff Don’t Attract. Us,” 
Mount Holyoke Seniors say. 
“Naturally we find men with thick, 
well-kept hair far more attractive than 
those who are wholly or partly bald,” 
Mount Holyoke Seniors recently told 
us. Dandruff, all college women agree, 
is simply intolerable. “It embarrasses 
us fearfully to be seen with escorts 
who are careless,” they say. | 

Are the women you know saying these 
things about you! 
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Scotch that whispering cam- 
paign at once. Dash around to the 
drug store and get some Eau de 
Quinine. “Dashing it over the 
scalp kills dandruff” and “working 
it deeply into the scalp every day 
keeps the hair healthy and thick.” 

With all their sagacity, tuned to 
a philanthropic key, these self- 
appointed guardians of Cupid 
seem to have overlooked the need 
for a guide to good manners—as 
essential, in its way, for keeping 
love plump and prosperous, as is 
a guide to good cooking. I recom- 
mend one to the two young 
females who are pictured as hav- 
ing stopped in their walk and 
turned to laugh at the misguided 
youth who went out without his 
garters; mindless, maybe, that 
some of their own gender some- 
times forget their stockings. 


They laughed—and how! 

Their ridicule hurt. It bit like acid. 
He prided himself on dressing well. 
His taste was faultless as far as tt 
went. But—it didn’t include his socks. 
Although colorful and classy, they were 
ungartered. And yet he can’t figure 
out why they laughed. 


Why try? There are so many 
conundrums. Here is a picture 
puzzle propounded by an illustra- 
tion in one of those advertisements 
that tend to make the human race 
self-conscious or timid. The 
frightful bugaboo in this case is: 
“There’s pore-dirt in every face. 
Even after you wash and shave, 
pore-dirt lurks in your skin . . 


sallow . .. gray.” 
After the headline, “He Could 
Be So Good-looking—But .. . he 


has that half-clean look!” we get 
under way with the love story; a 
sad tale, it develops, of misplaced 
affections. 


What a disappointment! When she 
saw him across the ballroom floor he 
looked so attractive. But “close-up?” 


The illustration shows the prince 
of my own dreams—a good-looking 
chap, indeed, if I do say so who 
ought not. The girl has hold of 
his necktie and is regarding the 
curve of his upward-turned chin 
with disapproving eye. Presum- 
ably—unless the text lies—this 


was her first meeting with him. 
First across the ballroom floor and 
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‘Len Pounds of 
DEAD 
WEIGHT 


Only this envelope could stand 
the test without breaking : 


ec. 6, 
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OF COURSE you'll never mail ten pounds of tools in an 
envelope; but you can be sure of this—the envelope 
that holds ten pounds without breaking is sure to stand up 
in the mails with less weight in it. When you mail flat 
: merchandise, catalogs or booklets, give them the protection 
é. and insurance of safe delivery that only the Improved Co- 
t lumbian Clasp Envelope can give them. 

» This envelope is of warm, neutral buff, the nearest practi- 
cal color to white. Its tint harmonizes excellently with 
any color scheme of its contents. It doesn’t soil readily 
and it takes colors well. If 
you print a design on it, your 
printer won’t have to make 
two or three impressions of 
each color, to overcome the 


oo %s 


o) - 











At Last! Avs envelope with a clasp 
that is anchored tostay. Four prongs, 
through a double thickness of paper. 
A flap, reinforced with fibre-tough 
stock. A khnot-bole would scarcely 
hold better than this. 

» And the flap-punch registers every 
single time. When you use thisenvelope 
you won't have to hick because 10 or 15 
per cent of the clasps don’t line up. 

The name and number on the lower 
flap area jence in reordering. 
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background. 

And your printer or sta- 
tioner can supply you Im- 
proved Columbian Clas 
Envelopes from stock in the 
sizes you need. 


UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest 
manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
With thirteen Lay open | divisions 

the country 


covering 
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This test was made with 
catalog envelopes of 
hve di, st types. The 
Sirstbroke at 44 pounds. 
The second at 5 4. Two 
more before the pointer 
reached 7, The survivor 
—shown bere— is a stock 
Improved Columbian 


piece of fairly shard 
twine’ that would cut 
through ordinarily 
strong paper in a second. 
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In Which We Again Apply — 


ADVERTISING 
STRATEGY~— this time 


to a Winter 
Resort with 
Happy Results 




















Solution No. 7 
FOR PINEHURST, N. Cc 
America’s Premier Winter Resort 

















HINGS must be easy to do or they are not done... by 

most people. Besides making Pinehurst enormously at- 
tractive, we made it decidedly accessible. This new presentation 
of Pinehurst . . . its week-end nearness . . . contributed largely 
to the most prosperous two seasons Pinehurst has ever 
enjoyed. Advertising Features: good times . . . winter head- 
quarters for golf and other fashionable sports . . . easy 
accessibility ...a select patronage. All told in modern 
copy and modern art. The “Right Angle” in copy is just R 
another way we have of saying ‘Strategy in Advertising”. I 


Let us send you, from time to time, a mailing we have 
entitled ‘The Right Angle’. Have we your address? 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


INCORPORATED 


General Advertising Agents, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 
& Premier House, Southampton Row, London, England. 
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then “close-up.” Decidedly as to 
the latter. 

Now, will some one kindly tell 
me if this is the modern way of 
saying “Hello, stranger!” I’m 
vegetating in the country, but I 
like to keep posted on current 
events. 





L. P. Graham with McKee 
Company of Illinois 

Louis Paul Graham, formerly with the 
hicago staff of the George L. Dyer 
Company, Inc., has joined the Homer 
McKee Company of Illinois, advertising 
agency of that city, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


Edward Withers Joins Los An- 
geles Agency 


Edward Withers, formerly art direc- 
tor for Universal, Metropolitan and 
Metro Goldwyn- Mayer Studios, has been 
appointed art director of Earnshaw- 
Young, Inc., Los Angeles advertising 
agency. 








Bruce Swaney with Enterprise 
Oil Company 

Bruce Swaney, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of the_Pierce-Ar- 
row Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has joined ‘the Enterprise Oil Company, 
Inc., of that city, Duplex motor oil 
and grease, aS advertising manager. 


With Jordan Advertising 
y Abroad, Inc. 





N.C. 
er Resort 














William Ellsworth Braun, formerly 
n with the advertising firm of Braun & 
Rosedale, Manila, Philippine Islands, 
y has joined a Advertising Abroad, 
Inc.. New York, as chief account ex- 
Tr ecutive. 
a To Direct Federal Cash Regis- 
ter Sales 
n J hn A. Fitzgerald has been appointed 
sales manager of the Federal = 
Register Company, Kansas City, 
He was formerly with Remington- ’Rand, 
Inc., Ilion, N. ¥. 
San Antonio “Light” Appoints 


A. J. N. Hill 


A. J. Norris Hill has been appointed 
e Western advertising representative of 
€ the San Antonio, Tex., ht. He will 

make his headquarters at San Francisco. 








Joins Seattle Agency 


ork, _ Fred Held, formerly in the advertis- 
d. ing department of the Seattle Times. 
n has joined the J. F. Held Advertising 


Company, Seattle, as production man- 
— ager 
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Lee Syndicate Buys Control of 
Davenport, Iowa, “Democrat” 


The Lee Syndicate, owner of eight 


Mississippi Valle newspapers, 
bought a controlling interest in the 
Democrat Publishing Company, Daven- 


port, Lowa, pas of the Davenport 
Democrat. Frank D. Throop, secretary- 
treasurer of Democrat company, 
becomes vice-president of the Lee Syn- 
dicate, and pr B. Richardson becomes 
vice-president of the Democrat company. 

The Lee chain of newspapers now 
includes the Davenport imes and 
Democrat; Muscatine, Iowa, Journal; 
Ottumwa, Iowa, Courier; Mason City, 
Iowa, Globe Gazette; Kewanee, Ill., Star- 
Courier; Hannibal, Mo., Courier-Post; 
La-Crosse, Wis., Tribune, and the Madi- 
son, Wis., State-Journai. 


New High Sales and Profit for 
Sherwin-Williams 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, “Cover the Earth’”’ paints, 
varnishes, etc., for the year ended Au- 
gust 31, 1928, reports total sales of $62,- 
416,758, an increase of $1,650,602 over 
the previous year. The sales for the 
year ended August 31 were the largest 
in the history of the compan 

Net profit for the year, after charges 
and taxes, amounts to $4,901,840. These 
earnings make’ a new high record for 
the company. 


Succeeds Late J. G. Way with 
New Process Stove Company 


M. A. Possons has been appointed 
manager of the New Process Stove 
compte Division of the American 
Stove ompany, at Cleveland. Mr. 
Possons fills the vacancy caused by the 
death of John G. Way, who died re- 
cently at that city. Mr. Way had been 
manager for more than twenty years. 











Canton, Mo., “Press” and 
“News” Merge 


The Canton, Mo., Press and News 
have merged and will be purchased as 
the Press-News. H. Jesse 
W.. Barrett, Thomas N. Moore and 
Everett N. Moore have organized a cor- 
= which will publish the com- 
ined paper. 





G. S. Cox Starts Own Business 

Geoffrey S. Cox has started his own 
business at New York as a sales prob- 
lem counselor. He formerly was sales 
SS manager of the C. Nestle 

Company and director of analysis, plan 
and Sa of Spaley E. Gunnison, Inc., 
both o 





Appoints Weston Hill 
The Bard-Parker Company, Inc., New 
York, maker of surgical ives. 
appointed Weston Hill, New York, ad- 
vertising, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 


are being used. 


Open Your Doors to Customer 
Suggestions 


Suggestions from Customers Are Now Being Sought by Alert 


Manufacturers Whereas 


Once They Were Ignored 


By Charles G. Muller 


COMPARATIVELY new 

father, feeling that every 
heir is entitled to an estate, de- 
sired to create one for his young 
son through life insurance. He 
felt certain that somewhere in the 
long line of policies offered by a 
large company was one which 
would closely fit his needs, but 
though his search was thorough 
he could not put his finger on 
exactly what he was after. 

So this prospective customer 
sat down and wrote a letter to an 
insurance company. His was only 
a small voice making a sugges- 
tion that this large company list 
its types of policies in an easily 
readable catalog that would de- 
scribe each available insurance 
plan so that the average consumer 
find just what fitted his 
case. Too, wrote this 


might 
specific 
prospective customer, such a list- 
ing and description of policies 


might very well bring to the 
buying public’s attention many at- 
tractive plans which the ordinary 
solicitation might never touch. 
The New York Life Insurance 
Company received that letter. 
The small voice with its sugges- 
tion penetrated to officials of the 
company, and from Griffin M. 
Lovelace, a vice-president, this 
father received a letter saying 
that his suggestion was an ex- 
cellent one and that the company 
planned to issue just such a book- 
let. “We thank you for your in- 
terest, because we have learned to 
value suggestions from our con- 
sumers,” said Mr. Lovelace. 
“Wearing overalls and working 
in the grease under many an 
automobile drip pan,” R. B. 
Davis, sales manager of the Ray- 
bestos Company, told me after I 
had heard the story about the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s attitude toward outside 
suggestions, “are some advertis- 


ing-minded geniuses who fre. 
quently astonish us and our 
agency with their ideas. It was 
an ordinary mechanic-dealer who 
suggested to us a slogan which 
we have used a good deal in our 
national advertising: ‘Don’t test 
your brakes on the other fellow’s 
car. We have found it profit- 
able to heed what such customers 
say and do.” 

In an effort to find out whether 
manufacturers open their doors 
to suggestions from the people 
who buy their products, I asked 
a number of executives what 
their attitude is to outside ideas, 
Chas. D. Gates, president of the 
Turner, Day Woolworth 
Handle Company, before giving 
an actual instance of how his 
company has profited by sugges- 
tions from the field, summed up 
what seems to be today’s general 
attitude : 

“Manufacturers are now recov- 
ering from a very unbusinesslike 
position they assumed during the 
War. In the unprecedented de- 
mand for all manufactured goods 
the consumer was forgotten, his 
wishes, complaints, and sugges- 
tions not being considered. The 
important consideration was vol- 
ume at cheapest cost. 


CONSUMERS ARE BEING CONSULTED 


“As business slowly returned to 
normalcy the consumer’s impor- 
tance as a factor in successful and 
permanent business began to be 
realized. More attention now is 
being paid to his suggestions and 
opinions than at any time in the 
history of this country, these opin- 
ions now being sought, where seven 
or eight years ago they were 
ignored. 

“As the buying public becomes 
more intelligent and critical, the 
success of manufacturers and pro- 
ducers will depend upon the at- 
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Well-Nigh 100% Newspaper 


Coverage for a 
By R. F.R. 


An advertising agent who 
spends every dollar of his 
clients’ money as if it were his 
own, said the other morning: 

“You claim that The Bronx 
Home News is different be- 
cause it reaches practically 
every family in the Bronx 
with a “carrier delivered cir- 
culation.” 

“Well,” I replied, “The 
Bronx Home News does this 
in the Bronx and, because it 
does, it is different from any 
other newspaper that I know of. 

“And I will tell you how it 
does this. 

“We have in our office, a 
map and records showing the 
exact location of every dwell- 
ing in the Bronx, with its house 
number, the number of fam- 
ilies accommodated and the se- 
quence in which the apartments 
are numbered in each house. 

“T believe this to be the most 
complete record extant of any 
extensive territory compiled by 
any newspaper. 

“The Bronx Home News has 
every house, every home and 
every family listed on its route 
books. 

“This is an ‘A.B.C.’ news- 
paper. Its present paid circula- 
tion (delivered by carriers) is 
about 98,000, of which about 
87,500 is in the Bronx; the 
balance being delivered to Har- 
lem and the ‘Heights,’ I am 
confident that we shall have 
100,000 paid by the end of De- 
cember, if not before. We have 


Million People 


HuNTSMAN 


gained 6,000 in paid circulation 
since the first of October. 

“We, therefore, have in the 
Bronx alone, every day in the 
week, a regular permanent 
striking force of 87,500 papers 
to regular subscribers, and a 
flexible force of about 41,000 
papers delivered by carriers 
also among the non-subscribers 
for a week at a time. 

“The 41,000 promotion copies 
cover the entire non-customer 
field in a cycle of a month; 
that is to say, 41,000 non-sub- 
scribers receive the paper free 
for one week, and then do not 
receive it again until three 
weeks have elapsed. In other 
words, an advertiser who uses 
our paper regularly for a month 
can be assured that every fam- 
ily in every part of the Bronx, 
no matter how remote or how 
difficult of access, will have 
been brought in touch with his 
advertised offerings in that pe- 
riod. 

“Of course you will under- 
stand that the number of pro- 
motion copies is constantly de- 
creasing, being turned into paid 
subscriptions by the carriers, 
who solicit subscriptions among 
the non-subscribers who have 
received free copies during the 
current week. 

“Under our system, all car- 
riers are required to canvass 
their own routes without fail. 
They must produce, every week 
end, a list of those to whom 

(Continued on page 124) 








(Continued from page 123) 
they delivered free copies, and 
whom they solicited, and show 
the result of such solicitation 
on each canvassing card. 

“Our free copies are thus 
the seed from which we are 
reaping a constantly increasing 
crop of subscribers, and this 
crop of new subscribers is 
striking evidence that the free 
copies have almost the full 
value of paid copies, so far as 
reader interest is concerned. 

“There is a vast difference 
as to so called returns of 
a newspaper and promotion 
copies delivered regularly for 
stated periods into homes. The 
returns never get anywhere— 
often not even displayed upon 
a news-stand. Promotion copies 
of The Home News are read 
and our rapidly increasing 
A.B.C. figures furnish the 
proof. 

“Some one said recently that 
space buyers should buy space 
and not have it sold to them. 

“T believe that space buyers 
are buying space, and that all 
that they want to know are the 
facts. 

“Here are the facts about a 
distinct Borough, of Greater 
New York, with a population 
of a million. 

“What more do you need to 
convince you of the unusual 
value of this unusual news- 

per?” 

“Nothing more,” said he, 
“you get the business.” 

And, we have it. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 
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tention they pay to constructive, 
reasonable and intelligent criti. 
cisms and suggestions of the con- 
sumer.” 

Mr. Gates gave an example of 
how his concern has profited from 
such suggestions: 

“While we formerly sent our 
handles out in wooden cases, they 
now are packed in paper in paste- 
board cartons, every handle 
stamped with gold leaf letters 
and so being improved in appear- 
ance. The cartons enable the 
jobber to carry shelf goods so 
they will not get dirty or dusty, 
and where formerly packed in 
five and ten dozens, they now are 
packed in one dozen packages s0 
that the jobber does not have to 
break bulk to sell in small quan- 
tities, and the consumer gets his 
handles in much nicer shape. 

“At the consumer’s request, 
large buyers have their names 
stamped on the handles, so that if 
there is any complaint about 
quality or shape it can easily be 
traced to the jobber and from the 
jobber to the manufacturer.” 

H. E. Billington, manager of 
telephone sales of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company, 
says: “In this business a great 
many of our developments are 
due to customer suggestions. In 
fact, most of our _ telephone 
switchboards are made to order 
and usually embody some of the 
suggestions of the purchasers.” 


AN IDEA THAT REVOLUTIONIZED A 
BUSINESS 


In one instance, the desires of 
consumers as evidenced to dealers 
and passed on to the manufac- 
turer completely revolutionized that 
manufacturer’s business. Here is 
how W. Neal Gallagher, vice- 
president and director of sales of 
the Automatic Electric Washer 
Company, tells the story: 

“The product that we are now 
manufacturing and selling is reall) 
the result of suggestions made to 
us by our customers. 

“A little over two years ago we 
were attempting to sell a_high- 
priced washing machine. Dealer 
after dealer told us that if we 
would just devote our efforts to 
the building of a popular-priced 
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DISPATCH 4s 





§ S57 


Coverage oF 


(jrealer Columbus 


This complete 
circle represents 
the total number 
of occupied dwell- 
ings in Greater 
Columbus. Based 
on a Post Office 
Count made in 
1927, the esti- 
mate was— 


70,225 





The shaded por- 
tion of this circle 
represents the 
Tetal City 
(Greater Colum- 
bus) Circulation 
of The Dispatch 
fer the 6 months’ 
period ending 
Sept. 30, 1928 
which was— 


62,426 


Columbus has no other medium 
by which ALL of the merchants 
and so nearly ALL of the people 
can be brought into daily contact 


Columbus Dispatch 


<{ OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY }> 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


National Representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York — Detroit — Chicago — Los Angeles — San Francisco 


TOTAL NET PAID DAILY 
CIRCULATION 


116,927 
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‘There's 


in the Bakir 





Base Cleartype Map copyright 
Americen Map Co., N. ¥. 











In the 14 shaded states: 72.4% of all bakeries doing a business of $5,000 a 


year or over (and 66.9% of Bakers Weekly’s circulation) 


ERBERT Hoover has made 
H an important suggestion 
to business men harassed by 
rising distributing costs: 

“A great many manufactur- 
ers would undoubtedly find that 
by limiting their efforts to more 
circumscribed areas and inten- 


sifying their sales activities in 
such areas, they would not only 
reduce their selling costs, but 
would probably produce 4 
larger volume of business.” 


In other words: sell where 


the big buying is done. 


BAKERS Weekly 


TRE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


45 West 45 - 


IN CHICAGO: 360 Nerth Michigan Avense 


WVew York 
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F IRMS selling to bakers, fortu- 
nately, have a concentrated 
market already cut out for them. 
For example: in two neighboring 
states, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, are one-quarter of the bak- 
eries of the country. 

Indeed, 72.4% of all the baker- 
ies are in the 14 adjoining states 
indicated on the map opposite. And, 
incidentally, in the same territory, 
66.9% of the circulation of Bakers 
Weekly. 

Bakers Weekly reaches in this 

area 2 out of every 
3 bakeries doing a 
yearly business of 
$5,000 or over. 
N h, Bakers Weekly not 
only has the largest 
circulation in the in- 








*,000 0B dustry and the low- 
est rate-per-page- 

es in § per-thousand, but its 
only § distribution parallels 
bat closely the distribu- 
tion of the baking 


plants themselves. 


h ere 


Name 
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~ bneentrated market 


and a path to lower 


selling costs 


The Weekly, of course, is not the 
only paper reaching bakers, nor 
even the only good one. But you 
will find it on the list of every 
house that has made an outstand- 
ing success selling nationally to 
bakers. Its service, both to its 
readers and to its advertisers, has 
put it there. 


Free Survey : 

“The Baking Industry—A Market 
Analysis” presents the essential 
marketing facts of 
the baking business. 
Over 400 manufac- 
turers and a great 
many of their ad- 
vertising agencies 
have already asked 
for copies. This 
book should be in 
the library of every 
interested execu- 
tive. (To them, the 
coupon brings itfree. 
To others, $2 a copy.) 


BAKERS WEEKLY (Dept. W12) 45 W. 45, New York 
Please send me your book “The Baking Industry.” 





Title 





Firm Name 








Address 








City 
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‘Tae more than fifty mil- 
lion readers of The Country 
Newspaper have a yearly in- 
come of 33 billion dollars 


and spend their money in 


623,628 local retail outlets 


——6800 Country Newspapers are represented by—— 


AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
225 West 39th Street, New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY BALTIMORE 
122 Se. Michigan Ave. 2111 Woodward Ave. Interstate Bldg. 535 Title Bldg. 
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machine we would be able to con- 
trol that particular market. It 
was after listening to suggestions 
of this kind for a number of 
months that we concluded our 
customers were right, and we 
placed on the market our Model 
20 Automatic Washer, which now 
is the only machine we build and 
which, within six months of its 
announcement, enabled us to ad- 
vance from seventh place in our 
industry to third place, which we 
now hold.” 

As further evidence of the 
value this concern puts on cus- 
tomer suggestions: 

“One of the strongest selling 
points that we have used in sell- 
ing the Model 20 has been the 
Ten Year Service Guarantee 
Bond. This bond is the result of 
a suggestion made to us by one 
of our customers, and I am hon- 
est when I say that I believe it 
has been the strongest closing 
argument that we have had to 
offer in making sales. 

“As you know, a_ low-priced 
product is sometimes more closely 
scrutinized and subjected to more 
criticism than a_ higher priced 
piece of merchandise, the reason 
being that the customer is in- 
clined to believe that because it is 
low in price there must be some- 
thing wrong with it. The Ten 
Year Service Guarantee Bond has 
been our answer to this kind of 
argument, and it has been effec- 
tive, at least in my opinion, to the 
extent of increasing our sales not 
less than 10 or 15 per cent.” 

E. H. Koehler, vice-president of 
\V. Vivaudou, Inc., says that his 
company gets suggestions from 
customers through several hundred 
demonstrators in stores over the 
country. On regular report forms 
these demonstrators have a spe- 
cial column for suggestions, and 
whatever comes to them, no mat- 
ter from what angle, goes down 
on this report and is sent to the 
company which in this way is 
able to look over all likely ideas 
and suggestions to benefit its line. 

Another manufacturer, promi- 
nent in the hotel stipply field, tells 
how a_ suggestion that came 
through architects and hotel man- 
agers led him to manufacture an 
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item whose potential market to- 
day consists of every room in 
hotels as well as in office build- 


ings. 

H. L. Bell, assistant to the ad- 
vertising manager of the Lehn & 
Fink Products Company, gives 
some interesting examples of how 
suggestions from the consumer 
have enabled this concern to 
spread proved information on new 
uses for its products: 

“More people have volunteered 
us information on various uses 
for Lysol disinfectant than for 
any of our other products. We 
knew from our own _ research 
work that Lysol disinfectant was 
suitable for certain ailments, but 
we could not publish such infor- 
mation until we had con¢rete ex- 
amples of efficacy. As a cure for 
eczema, against attacks of chig- 
gers—a bug prevalent in_ the 
middle and southeastern portions 
of the country—as a preventive 
for ring worms, for soothing sun- 
burn—all these have been sent in 
to us. It also has been recom- 
mended for tired feet and in the 
baby’s bath. Of course special 
dilutions must be made for each 
of these uses, but the primary ac- 
tion did come from people who 
have experimented with the prod- 
uct. 

“On Hinds Honey & Almond 
Cream a user wrote in to us to 
tell us of its use as a beard 
softener in shaving. We have 
taken advantage of this sugges- 
tion to the extent of making it 
the basis for one of our advertis- 
ing campaigns on this prodiict. 
From a letter which another user 


sent us, we learned that Hinds 
softens bath water. And from 
another source Pebeco Tooth 


Paste was recommended as a cure 
for canker sores and cold sores.” 

Consumer suggestions often 
come indirectly, the dealer getting 
them first and passing them on 
in the form of general trade in- 
formation. “Our suggestions have 
been mostly by way of retailers 
through jobbers, from retailers 
direct or from gift shops,” says 
W. Broadway, one of the 
partners of Smith, Hogg & Com- 
pany. Mr. Koehler, of Vivaudou, 
bears this out with a recent case 
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where one of the company’s own 
salesmen ran across an item in the 
South which the trade there said 
was extremely salable and which 
should be in the Vivaudou line. 
Actually this was a consumer 
suggestion in the form of dealer 
experience expressed to the manu- 
facturer through his salesman. 


WHO SHOULD HANDLE SUGGESTIONS ? 


“We believe,” says Mr. Koehler, 
“that suggestions should pass 
through the sales department for 
best results, for the sales man- 
ager can then thrash them out 
with the head of the demonstra- 
tion department and get the grist 
from all that comes to the mill. 
Being in closest touch with prac- 
tical selling conditions, the sales 
department can most quickly sort 
out the 2 to 5 per cent of good 
ideas which reach any open-minded 
company.” 

During the course of this effort 
to learn whether manufacturers 
placed any value on customer 
suggestions and, if they did, how 
they took advantage of the ideas 
put forth, I talked with an adver- 
tising man who, in his work with 
manufacturers of various mer- 
chandise, has given the subject 
considerable thought from an 
angle which is of interest to prac- 
tically every producer. 

He said: “There is hardly any- 
one who will not listen to a con- 
structive suggestion if he has the 
time to give. Generally, how- 
ever, there is no particular execu- 
tive whose regular work it is to 
consider suggestions. Each has 
his routine which must be got 
through in the course of each 
day’s business, and where this 
routine is strict and extensive 
there is little chance for an idea 
to gain a full hearing. 

“Under these conditions, one of 
two things happens. Either what 
is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s particular concern with the 
result that an idea gets no atten- 
tion, or an executive becomes in- 
terested in it, spends time over it, 
and then is apt to find that some 
factor not within his ken prevents 
carrying out the idea. At the 


present moment I have just such 
Over a 


an instance as the latter. 
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period of many weeks T have tele- 
phoned, written and talked to an 
executive of a soap company 
about an idea. If the idea proves 
unsound, both that executive and 
myself will have wasted good 
time. 

“Now, because everything in 
business is built around routine of 
one sort or another, it strikes me 
that it should be part of the regu- 
lar duty of some one person in an 
organization to receive and study 
ideas from both inside and outside 
sources. You never know where 
the best one will come from, and 
if it should appear at the infor- 
mation desk in the brain of a 
poorly-dressed individual, it never 
would get past the telephone girl 
—who certainly is no one to judge 
suggestions. With a person or 
department designated to receive 
suggestions, even a tramp would 
be welcomed if he brought with 
him a_ constructive idea that 
would profit the company. 

“Tt has occurred to me in mull- 
ing over this thought of receiv- 
ing suggestions by means of a 
regular routine which would re- 
lieve executives of the annoyance 
of giving up time needed for 
regular business, that many manu- 
facturers might have a_ special 
laboratory between their research 
department and their sales promo- 
tion division. This special labora- 
tory would test out any and all 
ideas with an open mind, work 
out a practical selling plan for 
the seemingly sound new idea, 
and then try it out, so that a good 
idea would be put through all its 
paces and then turned over to the 
sales department entirely ready to 
go into the line as a part of the 
field salesman’s equipment—a 
practical, tested piece of equip- 
ment. 

“T realize that some companies, 
whose cost to get out a new item 
runs from $2,000 to $5,000 
whether the item proves success- 
ful or not, might not be able to 
carry this plan into effect as out- 
lined. But I feel the plan offers 
a means to many manufacturers, 
as a regular part of their organ- 
ization routine, fully and _profit- 
ably to capitalize customer sug- 
gestions.” 
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STEP ON IT! 


 aail behind the scenes and see the inner workings of 
our most successful modern enterprises. Note what goes 
on there and it is clear that the business race is not only 
to the swift, but also to the sure. Knowledge, method, 
accuracy and basic facts buttress the decisions, practices 
and policies that whirl the wheels of progress onward. 


essAdvertising! It seems to lead a giddy dance. Ac- 
tually, however, it rests on facts and figures, on princi- 
ples and procedures that have long been tried and are 
surely known to produce profitable results. 


asxTolead ... to win, to hold, to stimulate your busi- 
ness progress ... to keep the jump on competition: 
advertising speed must continuously accelerate! 


ess Newcomb service provides an unusual means of mul- 
tiplying the gain secured through all other marketing 
activities. 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CO. INC. 
330 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, PEN nsylvania 7200 





Headlines That Fuse with the 
Text 


Pictorial Display Lines Which Terminate with the Reading Matter and 
Link the Two Successfully 


By W. Livingston Larned 


DVERTISERS are discov- 

ering many new methods of 
more closely tying the headline 
with the illustration which either 
proceeds or follows it, but the 
latest vogue is for headlines which 
not alone link with the picture, but 
proceed downward 
and mesh with the 
text. : 
Two factors have 
entered very largely 
into the improved 
headline which has 





You can’t always be sure of having . . 
extra help wiv te disres 


first to last, sustaining interest un- 
til the very last word in the dis- 
play. 

I recall an exceptional magazine 
page for Grape-Nuts in which a 
headline, starting at the very top 
of the advertisement, did not cease 
to assert itself until 
it had worked its 
way down through 
lengthy text blocks 


beneath, in a series 
of related state- 
ments. 





both action and il- 


“Three cheers for 





lustrative force: extra help wien ie wpsairs work Grape-Nuts” was the 
First, the hand- opening volley in 
drawing of such extra help with your sewing large type. Then 





phrases in a spirit to 


there was a little 


conform to the mes- but bere’s a way you can always have... still-life study of the 
secondly, the com: Xtra help with  FixGy‘ts cat, fowers 
bination of headline and other accessories. 
with some picture your wash To left and to right 


theme which assists 


in bringing it to ro tat rah og een Te 
life. wala muraer—ewenllp onod 


working 
The ideal headline 6: q-sert = min 
today is not content | s+: 
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Napeba, is the safe, gencle din- 


ry-cleaniing ” 
the naptha a Fete Nap ha 
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‘The clean, been naptha odor tells you 





an announcement. It *<* 
proceeds on into the ; 
big tent, after de- 33° 
scribing the sights 
to be seen within. 
It is, as a matter of “n 
fact, busily engaged 
“all over the place,” 
untiring in its ef- 
forts. It is a skein 
of interest which en- 
ters into the fabric 
of both the picture and the text. 

In some of the more inventive and 
modern advertisements, the head- 
line may be composed of a half 
dozen separate sentences, all unified 
by a central idea. And they al- 
most invariably cause you to want 
to read the longer type blocks. 
They flavor the message, from 


RIGHT 


in FeleNaptha you get nap ha, 








“Nothing can tale the place of 


there were character 
studies of a doctor 
and a dentist, and 
the headline, picking 
up the initial state- 


to-Naptha 


Cofdipninrwene ment, zig-zagged 
he 
downward, near 
e ~- saying: “One 
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S| Adres. 


THE HEADLINE IN THIS ADVER- 
TISEMENT CARRIES THE READER 
DOWN INTO THE TEXT AND 
MAKES HER WANT TO READ MORE 
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from the doctors; 
One from the den- 
tists. “This, however, 
was not all. A family 
group scene was 
placed in the lower 
section of the dis- 
play, between two 
blocks of text, and 
the final words of 
the headline read :—“and one from 
the people who love its flavor.” 

Thus a headline was continuously 
important, throughout the adver- 
tisement, being illustrated at vari- 
ous stages with individual pictures, 
and having close contact, always, 
with a number of pieces of reading 
matter. 
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} for the AUTOMOTIVE advertiser 


The AMERICAN MOTORIST 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW NUMBER 
January, 1929 


Provides QJ u 


(1) 200,000 circulation, all ‘‘automobile minded”. 


(2) Editorial content of the highest interest, 
edited for the car owner—free from technicalities 
—lively—informative—an issue to be retained 
and consulted. 

(3) Unique plan for show coverage, a circulation 
reaching the most interested visitors at fifteen 
leading national and local automobile shows. 

(4) Direct and effective contacts with the organ- 
ized car owners of the nation, 1,000,000 of whom 
are now members of 1063 local clubs and branches 
affiliated with the A.A.A. The AMERICAN 
MOTORIST is their national magazine. 

(5) Low Rate—$500 per page; $450 on a yearly 
schedule. $300 the half page; $250 on a yearly 
schedule. 


Reservations should be made now. Some color and other 
special positions still open. 
Closing date on copy, December 19th. 


Publication, Saturday, January 5th, simultaneously with the 
opening of the New York National Show. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 





Established 1909 


Ernest N. Smith, Ed.and Pub. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, National Ad- 
John T. Gren, Bus. Mer vertising representatives, Chicago, Atlanta, 


C. G. Sinsabaugh, ‘ae Mer. San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
PENNSYLVANIA AVE. AT 171n. ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The | Competition 
at your Gate 


You may have the only product of ite hind inthe plant here Leare in how fow yeate am Atlant 
world — yet be im competition with » doses other — breach ~illl pay for itelf. 

co@errns your acghbor Then conti Gio eututng cfrige Yes 
If you are located in one of the old, congested. Ow that you cannot get full volume from any 
American producing centers your ensts are withost “tion ot stash of guode 








Migher than they nocd to be. Your very odern merchandising conditions. You know your 
lecatioe forces thee up. There is just so much space, ‘Tee demande overnight Gill-in, that your competh 
as se more. You compete with the 07 wth.searby branches are getting some of the 
factory scross the street and around the coreer for ->*sieew to which you are entithed. 
belp Your grouad-reai is constantly climbing You haow thet of the 


Come South sed contrest your situstion = 1th com 
ditions in the Atlante ledustrial Area. Here you will “et Suuth le America's fastest growing market. And 


factories whose locetwos cost very litth ~howe 

buildings were built for 20% to 35% lees than lo Den rrumiae ty seal by vol uond eee be 
la other sections 

puntite miles of Air Mail service that radistrs from 

Their labor ie willing, <fSctest, interested im the city. 


witbeet the cuiremes of bee! or cold = bich hamper city 0d factories im the Atlanta ledustrial Area. 
emccth, waleterrupted to oo many le = The Atlante ledustrial Buren te prepared to 
oa preeret s complete sed enbieard survey of the 


Dig tate the actual dotlers sed cote Agures here, re@poe from ibe stsedpoiat of voor business epee 
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nyf your clients 
face this situation? 











Concestep factories, high labor 


turnover and many other evil 


s, the direct 


product of operation in America’s older 
manufacturing centers, are retarding the 


growth of many a business. 


How many of your clients might get 
ahead faster if they could move to the 
Atlanta Industrial Area where economies 


of five, ten and even fifteen. 


percent in 


overhead are possible, and from which 


rich markets are served as modern mar- 


keting methods demand? 


The Atlanta Industrial 
Bureau, without charge or - 
obligation, stands ready to 
work with you in gathering 
the facts to present to your 
clients. Write 





‘END for 
this Booklet! 


It contains the 
fundamental facts about 
Atlanta as a location for 
your Southern brancl:. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAM3ER OF COMMERCE 
159 Chamber of Commerce 


ATLANTA 


Building 
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The “Three P’s” of Selling 
are the ABC’s of Profit / 


Back to fundamentals! With competition 
as it is, and with selling costs on the in- 
crease, it behooves every manufacturer 
to consider—now—this “meaningful” 
new slogan: The Three P’s! 
Is your PRODUCT right? Is it distrib- 
uted in the right PLACE? Is it being 
advertised in the right PAPER? 


Assemble the facts regarding the coun- 
try’s markets and you’ T decide that The 
Place is—ATLANTA! The money is here, 
and they’re spending it! The first nine 
months of this year saw more than 
$6,300,000 added to the city’s industrial 
payrolls. Work is under way on munici- 
pal and other construction ar to- 
taling more than $5,800,000. The influx 
of crop money provides added stimulus 
to retail buying. 
And in Atlanta—The Paper! By what- 
ever method you judge influence and 
economical coverage, your verdict will 
be—The Constitution. No other news- 
paper circulation so closely parallels the 
buying power of Atlanta. No other news- 
paper approaches The Constitution in 
home delivered, total city, suburban and 
total circulation coverage. 
We will gladly furnish specific information on the 
sales possibilities for your product in Atlanta 


si 
Advertising Representatives: 
Western 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY CONE, ROTHENBERG AND NOEE 
Square Bidg., NEW YORK 360 N. Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Suit: Come 

R. J. BIDW: & COMPANY 

SAN FRANCISCO 
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The result of this, physically, 
was a revolutionary layout and 
a page which was filled with a 
sort of sustained reader interest. 
It was action advertising, with a 
featured statement interwoven 
skilfully with all other factors. 

The artist is of great assistance 
ofttimes, of course, in the building 
up of such headlines 
as this. The new forms 
of typography are 
equally helpful. In 
fact it must be admit- 
ted, as one studies the 
advertising layout 
ideas of the hour, that 
great strides have been 
made in gathering 
scattered bits and 
fragments together, 
and working them into 
one harmonious pat- 
tern of reader in- 
= 

\ striking character- 
ful page for Durkee’s 

Dressing employs all 
of these ingenious 
pattern schemes. As 
the headline proceeds 
to state, at the top of 
the composition, that 
through this product, 
“the whole world 
brings flavor to your 
salad bowl,” costumed 
figures, bearing vari- 
ous spices and special 
ingredients, start out 
from the headline and 
walk in the direction of the 
bottle and a large bowl of salad in 
the lower half of the page. They 
seem to sweep the headline along 
with them. There is fine con- 
tinuity and unity. The page is all 
one piece, headline, text, and il- 
lustration collaborating perfectly. 

That is really the secret of the 
ideal advertisement. It is not made 
up of segregated bits; each part 
contributes something to other 
parts. The headline works easily 
and naturally into the pictorial em- 
bellishment. Then the combination 
of these two is meshed with the 
text. Often when all three attempt 
to vie for attention, individually, 
the result is nowhere near as pleas- 
ing. Interest is scattered. 
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In a display for the National 
Warm Air Heating Association, 
these qualities of all parts working 


in “single harness” is exemplified 
characteristically. The advertise- 


ment proposes to tell you how, 
according to this system, a home 
s “heated to measure,” 

“For your home,” 


as it were. 
is the top 





IN THIS DISPLAY TEXT, HEADLINE AND ILLUSTRATION ARE 
ALL WOVEN INTO ONE INTERESTING PIECE 


statement, “a healthful indoor cli- 
mate, made to measure.” The art- 
ist fastens a tape line to one of 
the final words of this headline, 
and it dangles down, past an illus- 
tration of a house, several small 
cuts and descriptive paragraphs, 
and through the block of reading 
matter, until it finally terminates 
at the trade-mark and the signa- 
ture. 

By this shrewd means, the head- 
line, with its pictorial embellish- 
ment, ties in with the text at once, 
and causes your eye more surely to 
embzace it. It is as if the head- 
line added, in an aside: “You 
don’t know the half of it. . Just 
follow me and you'll read some- 
thing of great importance.” And 
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How can agents 
create new busines 





MONG progressive agents 
a new technique in the 
development of business has be- 
come evident. New business is 
created, and old accounts de- 
veloped by leading the adver- 


‘‘In a buyers’ market the healthiest 

{. account pays the least attention to } 
the possible claims of competition | 
—and the most to the potential | 
needs of consumers.’’ * 


tiser to the mountain top 
showing him new worlds 
conquer. 

There are hundreds of pot 
advertisers in this country, 


would be BIG SPACE 8 
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Marketing facts 


advertisers 














sper, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 





j, if they could be made to 
the possible new business 
could be built up for them- 
es by advertising which 
ted new habits, modes and 
oms of use. 
re are likewise hundreds of 
advertisers that could 
y and speedily be developed 
BIG ACCOUNTS, i 
r space and sales effort were 
ted to making more people 
NT their product, instead 


of confining themselves to com- 
peting with other advertisers 
for the interest of the compara- 
tively few who already WANT 
it—or know they want it. 
Editorial articles and comments 
in advertising journals reveal 
the same trend of thought. A 
recent article by George French 
on the “obsolescence factor in 
consumer advertising’ is in- 
dicative of the new point. of 
view. 


How the Business Press 
develops bigger and better 
national advertisers 


NCE knowledge of the 
technique and processes of 
umption is jointly a con- 
of national advertisers and 
\Bhe business press in each 
‘and since the technical 
ledge of production and 
ibution necessary for suc- 
ul marketing must be sup- 
1 wholly by the business 


press—we have then the basis 
for co-operation between these 
two equally important factors 
in the development of markets. 
Here at the A. B. P. head- 
quarters we are prepared to 
furnish special information to 
agents, advertisers, and others 
who seek to apply the new 
thinking to their own problems. 





* This is number five of a series of advertisements prepared especially 
for advertisers, agents and advertising men Le, —~ ye a — A 
s 


the Engineering-Economics Foundation of 


ccablieien by one a methods a detain relationship be 


what Dr, 


esident of the Foundation, has te 


+a 
——— “Factual 


Wealth” Gumninton of producti Seribation, consumption of —_ 
Wealth the goods and 


and services) and “Material 
selves). Dr. Godfrey’ 


services 
s interesting FT dealing with A new 


economic principle will be sent upon request. 
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that is precisely what takes place. 

I have heard layout professionals 
refer to the ideal headline as a 
species of string upon which jewels 
of advertising interest are “strung.” 
More than a pointing finger and 
more than an “interest arouser” its 
influence is felt until the complete 
message is digested. 

When a headline is set into. mo- 
tion and when it 
follows a more or 
less uncertain course 
through the composi- 
tion, the entire lay- 
out seems to gain in 
visual interest. Every 
word is a “spark 
plug” of action, ani- 
mating type and pic- 
ture. 

Some headlines, in- 
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end of the advertisement’s story. 
It reminds you of the singer who 
begins with very soft, dulcet notes, 
just barely audible, and ends with 
an emphasized volume of sound. 
There are types available for echo- 
ing the spirit of this in headlines. 
The headline has broken away 
from top-position placement, as al- 
most one of the traditional rules 
of advertising make- 
up, and is permitted 
to roam, fancy free 
wherever it can best 
serve its purpose 
There are instances 
where the headline is 
employed as a pointer 
for some _ specific 
paragraph of great 
importance, embed- 
ded in a block of 








deed, have a way of 
working up to a cli- 
max which finally 
culminates at the 
text or even in it. 
This is still another 
important form. 

Many of the Fels- 
Naptha advertise- 
ments have been 
based on this idea. 
And various sizes of 
type are employed to 
arrive at the cres- 
cendo. 


NEY 
et 
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type, and guides the 
eye umerringly to 
this one part of the 
advertisement. 
Then again, it is 
used to direct quite 
definite and specific 
attention to an illus- 
tration which may 
not be as large as 
the human interest 
picture given the 
lion’s share of space, 
elsewhere in a 
broken-up display. 


fitlit 





One unique half 
page in magazines 





This means, among 
other things, that the 








began with three 


make-up of the mod- 


rather small illustra- THE ARTIST HAS HERE TIED up ern headline is of 


tions 
panel at the top of 
the space. Beneath 
this a line was run in small italics, 
“You can’t always be sure of having 
. ..,’ to be, in turn, followed by 
three bold face repetitions of “ex- 
tra help,” and “With the dishes; 
with the upstairs work; with your 
sewing.” 

But the headline remained in- 
complete as yet. Now came in 
even larger type, “but here’s a way 
you can always have extra help 
with the wash.” 

The final splash of headline text 
led directly into the two columns 
of reading matter, and aroused 
sufficient interest and curiosity to 
make you really desire to know the 


forming a HEADLINE WITH THE REST OF sych a character, pic- 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN A CLEVER 
MANNER 


torial and animated, 
that it is more than 
a statement, a lead announcement 
It enters into the spirit of the en- 
tire advertisement and guides the 
eye, at the same time, to nuggets 
of interest in the copy blocks 
below. 

A campaign of 


single column 
newspaper compositions for Luden’s 
cough drops employs this unusual 


plan. Against gray background 
forms, handled in a free, sweeping 
and action modd, the headlines are 
hand-lettered, the words stepping 
down and often occupying more 
than one-half of the column space. 

“A friend in need,” begins one 
of these headlines, “to tender 
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throats. A foe to coughs and 
colds,” and the very final word 
points to a box of the drops and 
to the initial line of text. 

Such provocative headlines as 
are used for Ingram’s shaving 
cream belong in this classification. 
“This way for cool shaves,” is 
stated in very bold type and the 
words step down, as in the Luden 
campaign. Here an arrow picks 
up the visual interest. 

The type which follows is set 
in two blocks, with a gutter of 
white between and this permits both 
headline and arrow to slide their 
interest into the typography, much 
after the manner of a wedge. 

Another series used as a stand- 
ard phrase, top position of every 
display, the script lettering, “Atten- 
tion, Please.” And a sketch of a 
shadowy hand, reaching downward 
from behind the two words, in- 
variably touched some one char- 
acter in the illustrations on the 
shoulder. Contrast was. empha- 
sized because the hands were deli- 
cately rendered and the figures 
were exceptionally strong in their 
dry-brush technique. 

Directly beneath the figure 
touched by the hand, the headline 
began again, with another sentence, 
and this line in turn squirmed its 
way into the copy block. It made 
an exceptionally unusual and at- 
tractive layout idea with strong 
points of individuality and of con- 
tinuity. 

Then there was the display in 
which from every headline ran a 
stream of water from a faucet. It 
was for a fresh water system for 
remote homes and “plenty of run- 
ning water’ was the basic copy 
appeal. 

The streams of: water from the 
faucet sometimes trickled through 
the type, or then again, poured 
down into the space between two 
separate blocks of type. In any 
event, however employed, the re- 
sult was to tie the headline with 
illustration and reading matter. 

A particularly striking campaign 
for B-C linoleum lacquer featured 
sections of patterned linoleum at 
the top of half column magazine 
space, while a mop, flashed across 
it, left an area of clean surface on 
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which was lettered the one word, 
“Swish.” Below the linoleum was 
the rest of the headline, “and it’s 
clean!” 

The idea did not end here, for 
the handle of the mop turned at a 
sharp angle, and in transparent de- 
tail ran right down into and back 
of the considerable volume of text. 
The headline, the illustration and 
the typography were therefore 
made one. 

This is the new idea in headlines 
and more and more resourcefulness 
is being displayed in creating thor- 
oughly original compositions. 


Executives Made Directors of 
Sherwin-Williams Company 


H. J. Hain, general manager of: aux- 
iliaries, and C. G. 1, general man- 
ager of manufacturing, both of whom 
have been with the Sherwin-Williams 
Cennany, Cleveland, Cover The Earth 
paints, for thirty-five years, have been 
elected to the board of directors. C. P. 
Jarden, Philadelphia, South Atlantic 
district manager, who has been with the 
company for twenty-five years, has also 
been elected to the directorate. 


New Newspaper for Northern 
Manitoba 


A daily evening newspaper will start 
ublication early in December at The 
‘as, Manitoba, Canada, under the name 
of The Northern Mail. G. M. Bell will 
be publisher. Associated with him will 
be P. C. Galbraith, who will be business 
manager, Fred Johnson and S. L. Ross. 


To Publish “Crow’s Small 
Operator” 


C. C. Crow, publisher of Crow's 
Pacific Coast Lumber Digest, Portland, 
Oreg., will publish a new lumber jour- 
nal, Crow’s Small Operator, which will 
be devoted to the production and sales 
problems of the small saw mill opera 
tors of the Pacific Coast. 


Join McClure & Wilder 


~~ E. McCombs, formerly with The 
Jay H. Maish Company, Marion, Ohio, 
and James E. Chamberlin, formerly 
with The Merrell A. Wood Company, 
Inc., Youngstown, Ohio, have joined 
McClure & Wilder, Warren, Ohio, ad- 
vertising agency as account executives. 


Juvenile Furniture Account to 
McQuinn Agency 


The Storkline Furniture Corporation, 
Chicago, maker of infant and juvenile 


furniture, has placed its advertising 
account with McQuinn & Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. 
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COMMON INDUSTRIIAL MARKET] 





No. 40 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising brofession make more 
effective use of Industrial Adbvertising. 





I have been reviewing some figures in connection with 
our business this year for the edification of our di- 
rectors, and one of the outstanding features is the 
increase in our QB business. I thought I'd like 
to tell these birds just why we were getting so much 
more business than we had heretofore and I find some 
difficulty in explaining the situation in any of the 
ways dear to the heart of a manufacturer. Of course, 
I know we've got an awfully good product but still the 
other fellow's product is good also. 


Our prices have remained at the same level for over a 
year, whereas those of most of our competitors have 
been reduced and many of them are selling at prices 
considerably lower than ours. You know we've got an 
awful good sales force but at the same time all our con- 
petitors are not dead on their feet. 


In spite of my extreme reluctance to do so, I am very 
much afraid, after having exhausted all other avenues of 
thought, that I have to give a little credit to our ad- 
vertising. That is the one line of endeavor, as far as 
our product is concerned, where I know we have given all 
of our competitors a damn good licking. 





Seriously, I don't see how we are going to account for 
our remarkable showing on any other basis than a combina- 
tion of the quality of our product, salesmanship and 
advertising, with the emphasis decidedly on the advertis- 
ing. 





99-44/100% of a letter written rec. 

¢ , ently b 7 
ype grow advertiser to his advertising bee yg ‘ore 
©f the original letter revised to forestall identification. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
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EXD ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


An Industrial Advertiser 
ives His Agent Credit 


To build sales in this way it was not sufficient that this adver- 
iser rely solely on continuous advertising in McGraw-Hill pub- 
ications covering his primary markets. 


1. He had a quality product and the courage to maintain 
prices consistent therewith. 


. His attitude toward competitors was one of fairness, 
tempered with a sense of humor. 


. He carefully selected salesmen and trained them as 
specialists. 


. He cultivated sales territories on a selective basis rather 
than on an “every-smoke-stack”’ basis. 


. Then he built recognition for his salesmen and products 
with a steady program of single-page and double-page 
advertisements directed inclusively and exclusively to the 
prospects and customers his salesmen were calling upon. 


. He recognized that salesmen, publication advertising, 
direct mail and catalog advertising are matters of co- 
ordination, not competition, and used each on a basis of 
the job to be done. 


all in all, a balanced program of industrial marketing. Execu- 
ives who recognize the need for this kind of selling and then go 
ut to achieve it are the biggest men in business today. 


PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco 











Why Coca-Cola Abolished Its Sales 
Department 


Wherein Seems to Be an Answer to the Question, “After National 
Distribution—What?” 


As told to G. A. Nichols 


By R. W. Woodruff 


President, The Coca-Cola Company 


SNe January of this year no 
Coca-Cola salesman has called 
on the wholesale or retail soda 
fountain trade. Our sales depart- 
ment covering the activities of 
that branch of our business has 
been abolished. Contact has been, 
and is being, made 
entirely through ser- 
vice men. 

After a long de- 
liberation we quietly 
put this radical 
policy into effect 
without saying any- 
thing about it to the 
business public gen- 
erally. Despite the 
lack of amnounce- 
ments, however, the 
news has circulated ; 
and the officials of 
The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany has_ received 
letters from manu- 
facturers in all parts 
of the country seek- 
ing confirmation of 
the report that we 
were functioning 
without salesmen, inquiring why we 
did this unprecedented thing and 
asking that we interpret its mer- 
chandising significance. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, I am glad 
to avail myself of an invitation 
extended to me by Printers’ INK 
to tell the complete story. 

We are not at all surprised at 
the widespread interest which this 
new policy of ours has evoked. 
It has to do with an exceedingly 
live and important principle of 
merchandising which is causing 
manufacturers to do some hard 
thinking. For, like Coca-Cola, 
there are a number of nationally 
known products for which the job 
of securing general distribution 
has been well-nigh finished. Here- 
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in we see an entirely new situation 
in merchandising with which we 
must reckon. It is a logical, and 
therefore an inevitable, develop- 
ment which proves that eventually 
there can come a time in the un- 
folding of a great business when 
old plans and old 
formulas are in- 

adequate. 
The soundness of 
a broad merchandis- 
ing program — in- 
volving the use oi 
salesmen and a com- 
plete system of ad- 
vertising—to secure 
national distribution 
has been tried and 


proved. 
But, after this na- 


tional distribution 
has been obtained in 
a full sense—what 
then? 

In our estimation, 
the thing to do at 
this juncture is to 
ease up on, or en- 
; tirely desist from, 
direct efforts to sell merchandise to 
the dealer; and to increase and 
multiply those facilities designed to 
help the dealer sell merchandise 
for himself. Once he has pur- 
chased a commodity and places it 
in his stock, the responsibility is 
largely his own and it becomes the 
part of the manufacturer to assist 
the dealer in discharging this re- 
sponsibility in the most profitable 
manner. 

Hence, the abolition of sales- 
men in our fountain trade and the 
employment of service men on a 
more ambitious scale than ever 

There were psychological, as 
well as physical, reasons behind 
the change. Suppose you owned 
a well-known make of fine motor 
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5 
303,578,000 


Showing how debits to individual accounts (check trans- 
actions) at Dallas banks have increased in 1928 over 1927. 


The Growing Span 
of Dallas’ 


Add up all the checks written 
by a townspeople and you've a fair 
answer to “Hows-business.” 

Or compare this month’s check 
transactions with last month’s, and 


last year’s, and see what you get. 
o > * 


Are they worth-while market 
barometers, these check transac- 
tions, or “bank debits”’P By the 
rosy-fingered goddess of quotas and 


turnovers—they are. 
* . * 


Dallas’ volume of debits is only 
beaten by those of 18 other cities 


Business 


in America, including New York. 
Other cities of our size are way 
down the list. 

There are many other indicators 
of how good this Dallas market is, 
but we haven’t room. Write for 
booklet. You probably won't, but 
if you should we'll send you a 
dandy. 


+ * * 

As for the papers to use in this 
same market, there are three im- 
pelling forces that bid you play the 
News and Journal combination— 
economy, effectiveness and example. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


Use the combination! . 


THE JOHN 


BUDD COMPANY, 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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A PPLY the “classified” ad test to Textile 
World. We know of no more revealing 


yard stick. The preference of textile men 


for Textile World is so great that its classi- 
fied columns carry more paid advertisements 
than those of all competing papers combined. 
That is how Textile World ranks in the 
time-honored “classified” ad test—one of the 
most practical methods for the selection of 
media. The choice is decisive and unmis- 
takable. And mill men themselves point the 


way. 


Textile World is doing the kind of complete 
job for textile advertisers that can only be 
done by a unit for unit coverage of the great 
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id Advertisements 
Nov. 1927 to Nov.1928 


industry it serves. Scan the circulation 
figures—compare them with the mill units 
and you have the story of Textile World’s 


dominance. 


The textile industry is a great basic industry 
—the second in the country. Despite its 
massiveness, it is one of the most approach- 
able of all industries. Let us submit the facts 
in a booklet-—“How to Sell.to Textile Mills.” 


Textile World. 
4) 
Largest net paid circulation in the textile field (i y] 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
TENTH AVE., at 36TH ST.. NEW YORK 
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car. Your secretary walks in with 
a card announcing a call by John 
Smith, salesman of the Blank 
Motor Company, manufacturer of 
your car. The card would mean 
that a man was waiting to sell you 
a new car. Immediate resistance 
would register in your mind. 
But suppose the card were to in- 
form you that Mr. Smith was a 
service man for the Blank Motor 
Company. In this case you 
would think: “He wants to know 
if my car is performing satisfac- 
torily. Probably he wants to do 
something for me; he offers ser- 
vice; I may want what he has.” 
Your resistance vanishes and 
receptivity takes its place. You 
see Serviceman Smith and give a 
sympathetic hearing to his state- 
ment of his case. You may or 
may not buy a new car as the di- 
rect outcome of this incident. But 
it is reasonably certain, other 
things being equal, that when you 
buy one it will be a product made 
by Smith’s company. In either 
event, that automobile manufac- 
turer has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose through approach- 


ing you in this eminently sensible 
manner. 

Here is a case of building ad- 
ditional good-will for a product 
already sold, despite the fact that 
it probably has not complete dis- 


tribution. Though you are not in 
the market for a new car at the 
moment, your good-will toward a 
company whose product you al- 
ready possess is increased to such 
an extent that you are more likely 
to buy from the same company 
when the time comes for a pur- 
chase. This illustrates the power 
of indirect selling as opposed to 
direct or high-pressure selling. 
We believe that precisely the 
same psychological reaction is ex- 
perienced by a customer of this 
company. He serves Coca-Cola 
as a matter of course; he would 
not think of being without it. 
Therefore, the approach of a 
salesman, whose object it is to sell 
him more of something he already 
has and which he will buy anyway 
when he needs it, is likely to be 
somewhat tiresome to him and to 
impress him as a rather useless 
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procedure. He continues as a 
customer pe the company; he may 
even give the salesman an order 
then and there. But his feeling 
toward the salesman, and even to- 
ward The Coca-Cola Company 
itself, is one having within it the 
elements of resistance. He feels, 
some way or other, that his inter- 
ests and ours are somewhat diver- 
gent; that we are trying to force 
on him more of our goods than 
he really needs or wants at any 
one time. 3 

When the service man calls on 
him, however, his feeling is di- 
rectly the opposite. Here is a 
soda fountain expert who has 
come to tell him something he 
may not know, something he 
wants to know and ought to know 
for the benefit of his business— 
someone who is_ ready and 
equipped to extend physical help 
toward putting his suggestions into 
effect. Here is a man, without 
anything to sell, who has come to 
help him sell more Coca-Cola and 
more of everything else that his 
soda fountain department has in 
stock. He has come to help him 
make his store a more popular 
place and to draw in more cus- 
tomers. Who wouldn’t be more 
than glad to see one of our men 
under these circumstances ? 


BUYS MORE BECAUSE HE NEEDS 
MORE 


And the strong feature of it all 
is that this kind of approach ac- 
tually sells more merchandise than 
the other kind. For one thing, 
there is the favorable and friendly 
psychological reaction of which | 
have just spoken. Next there is 
the immutable fact that the man 
will buy more Coca-Cola for the 
simple and sufficient reason that 
he will need more; he will have to 
buy more so as to meet the in- 
creasing demands of his trade 
brought about through the minis- 


* trations and assistance of the ser- 


vice man. 

e are ready, therefore, to lay 
down the principle that the func- 
tion of salesmen and advertising 
is to secure distribution for a 
commodity; that, after it is se- 
cured, the salesman should step 
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Growth! 





Subscription sales of 
The Farm Journal for 
September, October and 
November 1928 were each 
the biggest in four years. It 
looks now as if December 
sales will be the biggest in 


five years. 


The December 1928 issue 
has the largest circulation, 
both total and net paid, of 
any number ever issued. 


P. E. WARD 
PUBLISHER 


Over 1,400,000 Responsive Circulation 


The farm ournal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Hardware Age has attained the highest 


point since its founding in) 1855. It represents 
the largest citculation at the highest subscrip- 
tion price of any hardware paper. ($3.00 each 


year. A. B.C.) 





ODAY,| the net "ia circulation of 




















HARDWARE AGE 


A.B.C, — Charter Member — A.B.P., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street New York City 
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Experienced advertisers recognize there is 
no substitute for reader-interest expressed 
by cash paid circulation. 719% of all hard- 
ware advertisers use Hardware Age. Only 
37% use the next ranking hardware paper. 


Advertising flows to the publication of 
greatest efficiency. 


HARDWARE AGE 


A.B.C. — Charter Member — A.B.P., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
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education, 


Said NORMAN T. A. MUNDER, printer, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, when he looked 
over a copy of The Inland Printer, and he 
added: “Your publication is a rare asset 
to the printing industry everywhere.” 


There’s just the point . . . The Inland Printer 
has educated its industry and developed a mar- 
ket for something more than the usual equip- 
ment required by printers in the past. 


Printers are housing their businesses in modern 
factory buildings and are eager for constructive 
suggestions in plant equipment, which will help 
cut the cost of production. Investigation will 
probably prove that this great industry which 
produces the printed word offers a new market 
for that product you are advertising. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Member A. B. P. and A. B. C. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Office: One E. 42d Street 
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out of the picture, giving place to 
the serviceman who never asks 
anybody to buy; that the advertis- 
ing should be continued to in- 
tensify the consumer acceptance 
already created and to create 
more. 

This principle, which I believe 
is inherently and unquestionably 
sound, now forms the plan upon 
which this company approaches its 
soda fountain trade. 

Without thorough national dis- 
tribution such a sweeping change, 
of course, would have been im- 
practical. We can count on our 
fingers the soda fountains in the 
United States that do not serve 
Coca-Cola. The man with a soda 
fountain takes the product as es- 
sentially a part of his fountain as 
ice or carbonated water. He has 
a standing order with his jobber 
for Coca-Cola syrup; he tele- 
phones his jobber for a new sup- 
ply or gives his order for syrup 
to a jobber’s salesman who makes 
regular calls on him. In addition, 
the company’s serviceman comes 
—with nothing to sell, but to help 
him. 

And on the physical side of ser- 
vice we have found a wide field of 
promotion. Coca-Cola is spon- 
sored by a single manufacturer. 
But the man who operates a soda 
fountain is a manufacturer as 
well. He gets the syrup in bar- 
rels, kegs, jugs, as the case may 
be. To serve the finished prod- 
uct to the consumer, however, 
he must put it in an appetizing 
glass, add carbonated water and 
chipped ice. And the relationship 
of refrigeration, carbonation and 
sanitation to a finished glass of 
Coca-Cola is about as delicate and 
co mplicated as most any other 
operation in the process of manu- 
fa icturing. 

The serviceman 
in the fine points of  refrig- 
eration, carbonation and_ sani- 
tation. He is in no sense a repair 
man or plumber. But he is able 
quickly to look over the me- 
hanics of a fountain and point 

any faults The result, al- 
ready proved in thousands of 
cases, is a high quality of drink 
it the fountain—not only of Coca- 


is schooled 
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Cola but drinks 
served. 

We have conducted schools in 
a number of cities, where, with a 
mobile fountain, we demonstrate 
results in the drink served from 
proper refrigeration, carbonation 
and sanitation. Our men will es- 
tablish a fountain in a hotel and 
invite the dealers to come in 
groups and witness the demon- 
stration. 

Our servicemen also supervise 
the distribution of dealer-help ad- 
vertising, such as fountain decora- 
tions, window displays and signs. 

Through recent surveys we 
have proved the fact that the soda 
fountain is responsible for more 
of the circulation—the traffic—in 
a store than any other department. 
One of the new Sears Roebuck 
stores may have an obvious in- 
fluence on circulation on streets 
leading by it. But the location of 
the average store automatically 
determines the circulation around 
it. The store owner can not 
change that, but he can influence 
the circulation into his place; and 
that is his big job. A good foun- 
tain will bring in from one-fifth 
to one-fourth of the people who 
come into a store. Therefore, it 
has much of the aspect of a busi- 
ness promotion department, it gets 
new customers for the store. 
Marshall Field once said that he 
would pay 50 cents each for every 
new customer he could get into his 
store. The importance of atten- 
tion ‘to new business is evidenced 
by the “new business” departments 
of commercial banks. 

We have epitomized the ideal 
dealer under the heading “The 
Five Star Dealer,” describing that 
sort of dealer as one who: 

Serves a quality drink through 
oraor: refrigeration, carbonation and 
sanitation; 

RX Uses the thin sixeounce Coca-Cola 
ic 3. Keeps the red si 
advertising on display 
outside the store; 

4. Operates an attractive and appetiz- 
ing place of ref ment; 


5. Suggests Coca-Cola to his cus- 
tomers. 


of all other 


in Coca-Cola 
th inside and 


The job of creating a Five Star 
dealer is really one of making the 
dealer want, and understand how, 
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to sell more of our product through 
an appreciation of the profit in- 
volved in the sale. Coca-Cola not 
only yields an unusually high per- 
centage of profit on the initial 
sale but the highest rate of turn- 
over known in the retail drug and 
confectionery field. Standing on 
this premise, the work of this 
company is to help the dealer to 
secure a greater percentage of this 
profit by supporting his efforts 
with more intensive advertising 
and better merchandising ideas, 
thus enabling him to sell more 
economically the Coca-Cola which 
has become his product. 

This, then, is our answer to the 
question: What should be done, 
in the way of sales promotion, 
after a complete national distribu- 
tion has been secured? Manufac- 
turers who have substantially at- 
tained this position, or who see it 
as something that may be ex- 
pected to come to them in the not 
far distant future, are looking 
ahead with the object of knowing 
in advance the right thing to do 
when the proper time comes. 
There is going to be much of this 


sort of thing in years ahead. 
Enormous advances have been 


made in manufacturing; it has 
nearly reached a high point of effi- 
ciency, economy and _ freedom 
from waste. Distribution in many 
lines is coming right along as a 
close second. Great businesses, 
using highly-organized selling and 
well-executed advertising to build 
upon the foundation consisting of 
their nearly perfect manufactur- 
ing, are not far from securing 
practically universal salability and 
acceptance for their goods in the 
American market. If, under these 
circumstances, they have not al- 
ready reached what amounts to 
general distribution, they are sure 
to obtain it fairly soon. Mer- 
chandising unfolds so_ rapidly 
these days that it is only simple 
common sense for the manufac- 
turer to try to interpret what these 
developments tell him and to plan 
his course accordingly. We are 
not at all surprised, then, to see 
the great amount of interest which 
this new selling move of ours has 
stirred up. 
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The reasons behind our substi- 
tution of servicemen for salesmen 
are fundamental business con- 
siderations that are not to be 
identified wholly and solely with 
Coca-Cola. More than one manu- 
facturer, even though his distribu- 
tion may not be as thorough as 
ours, is facing the same problem 
—and, no doubt, thinking similar 
thoughts. 

For some time previous to the 
decision to make this change, we 
realized that any notable increase 
in sales, so far as the United 
States market was _ concerned, 
must come principally through in- 
creased business from already 
established outlets. This was, and 
is, a situation growing out of the 
co-operation of retailers—plus 
consumer advertising. It was the 
perfectly obvious procedure, then, 
to strengthen each individual out- 
let as far as possible to the end 
that it might sell more Coca-Cola. 
We reasoned that if we could help 
bring about a condition which 
would cause the individual foun- 
tain owner to sell more of our 
product, we would not have to ask 
him to buy any. On the contrary, 
he would ask us to sell our product 
to him. 

This being so, what use did we 
have' for salesmen to call upon 
the fountain trade? 

After we had reasoned the 
thing through to this point, we 
finally got what we believe to be 
a correct picture of our function 
in the merchandising scheme. 
Stated in tabloid form, this func- 
tion is: 

To manufacture 
syrup ; 

To have distributing facilities 
of such a nature that the require- 
ments of any dealer, anywhere in 
the United States, can be instantly 
met ; 

To carry forward a compre- 
hensive plan of consumer adver- 
tising that will enable us to gain, 
in the fullest measure, the cumu- 
lative benefit created by the ad- 
vertising we have done over a 
long period of years; 

To maintain the completest kind 
of facilities to the end that the in- 
dividual dealer shall get his full 


Coca-Cola 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


have made the 
Ahrens Publi- 
cations the 
backbone of 
their institu- 
tional campaign. 


| IKE many other manu- 
4 facturers of high-grade 
products, Procter & Gamble 
have found that their story 
of quality goods consistently 
told for the past five years in 
RESTAURANT MANAGE- 
MENT and HOTEL MAN- 
AGEMENT has materially 
increased their institutional 
sales. And the Blackman 
Company has found the ser- 
vices of the Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company to be of un- 
usual value in formulating 
institutional advertising and 
merchandising plans for their 
client. 


( NE of the Ahrens ser- 

vices is the compilation 
of surveys on varied phases 
of merchandising to hotels, 
restaurants and other insti- 
tutions. A recent survey is 
devoted to the hotel and res- 
taurant market for sanitary 
supplies. Another is entitled 
“How to Sell the Big Food 
Buyers.” Either or both will 
gladly be sent to advertising 
or sales executives—no ob- 
ligation of course. 


AHRENS Pus.isHiNnG Co., INc. 
Member of ABP, ABC, NPA. 
New Yorx CHICAGO 
40 East 49th St. 222 West Adams St. 
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Why They Read It! 


Because it is chock full of vital 
informative material pertaining to 
their interests. Its readers turn 
to it for guidance—information— 
education. 


While not a fraternal or a religious 
magazine it is sponsored by the 
Independent Order of B’nai B’rith. 
It is the only magazine of its kind 
in the field. 


Advertisers have found it most 
profitable. 


Let Us Tell You About It 


B’nai B’rith Magazine 


The National Jewish 
Monthly 


40 Electric Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DWIGHT H. EARLY OSCAR R. GOTTFRIED 
5 N. La Salle Street 11 W. 42d Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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share Of the advantages created 
by the foregoing—in other words, 
to help him sell the product. 

There is nothing strange nor 
revolutionary about all this. It is 
the simple and obvious thing to 
do. After all else is said and 
done, it still remains that the 
dealer is our point of contact 
with the consumer—and therefore 
the most important element in the 
chain of distribution that starts 
when Coca-Cola syrup is shipped 
out from one of our factories. 
The long history of our product 
and its popularity, evidenced by 
the fact that 8,000,000 drinks are 
served every day, give it the status 
of an institution. Even so, each 
gallon of syrup that passes into a 
dealer’s stock becomes his individ- 
ual property; and the consumer’s 
final estimate depends upon that 
dealer’s care and skill in serving 
the finished drink. Upon this 
same process depends also how 
quickly that gallon of syrup will 
be consumed. 

The elimination of our salesmen 
came from a process of mathe- 
matical reasoning and we knew in 
advance what the outcome would 
be. Nevertheless, we are more 
than pleased with the reception 
the trade has given this new pol- 
icy. Our customers seem to like 
it. Anyway, they are selling 
more Coca-Cola than ever before ; 
consequently we have to manufac- 
ture more of it. 


Wyandotte, Mich., “Record” 
Changes to Daily Paper 


the Wyandotte, Mich. Record, a 
emi-weekly publication, has been 
changed to a daily paper, under the 
ame of The Daily Record. 

C. H. Arundel, for twelve years ad- 
ertising manager of the Mitchell, S. D., 
Republican, has been made advertising 
manager, with Charles H. Manning, 
formerly with the Janesville, Wis., Ga- 

te, as his assistant. 


Industrial Advertisers Set 
Convention Dates 


fhe convention in 1929 of the Na 
ial Industrial Advertisers’ Associa- 
ion will be held at Cincinnati on Sep- 
ember 30, October 1 and 2, accord- 
ng to present plans as announced by 
se R. Harlan, president of the Cin- 
nati group and chairman of the com- 
miitee on convention arrangements. 
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“Retailing,” a New Fairchild 
Weekly 


Retailing, which for more than five 
years has been issued as the Saturday 
edition of Women’s Wear Daily, New 
York, will become a 7 publica- 
tion, effective January 5. It will be 
published weekly in place of the Sat- 
urday issue of Women’s Wear Daily, 
which in turn will become a five-day 


newspaper. 

oe K Crocker, formerly with the 
New York Sun and Boston Globe, will 
become advertising manager. Harvey 
E. Runner, retail editor of Women’s 
Wear Daily, will be editor. 


Appoint Grant & Wadsworth 
Agency 
The Bennett Day Importing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has appointed 
Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, as its advertising 
counsel for “Paper Shell” pecans and 
“Brazil Brites’’ nuts. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 
ohn Salterini, New York, 
wrought iron, has also appointed Grant 
& Wadsworth as advertising and mer- 
chandising counsel. Magazines and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


Joshua B. Powers to Open 
Buenos Aires Office - 


Joshua B, Powers, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York and London, will 
soon open an office at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, S. A., to give local co-opera- 
tion to American advertisers. Ramon 
Ferreyra, who has been in the New 
York office fer two years, will be in 
charge. 


Made Western Representative 
of Keystone Publications 


Ernst A. Stewart, for thirteen years 
with the American Lumberman,. Chi- 
cago, and now with the Keystone Pub 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed estern representative of the 
Kevstone publications. His headquarters 
will be at Chicago. 


Western Blower Company to 
Start National Campaign 


The Western Blower Company, 
Seattle, Wash., maker of West Wind 
ventilating fans, is planning a national 
magazine advertising campaign for the 
spring. The Seattle office of the Honig- 
Cooper Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, will direct the campaign. 


H. W. Heegstra with Kastor 
Agency 


Heegstra has joined the 
. Kastor and Son, Inc., 


H. Walton 
staff of H. 
Chicago advertising 


a ‘ ency. He was 
formerly identified with his own busi- 
ness, eegstra, Inc., world marketing 
counsellor, also of Chicago. 





A Credit Manager Travels and 
Helps Sales 


This Credit Manager Has Found That by Personal Contact He Can Help 
Debtors Make the Grade to Stability, Integrity and Sound Success 


By Charles E. Zonnevylle 


Credit Manager, Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 


—? it surprising, when you stop 
to think of it, how few credit 
men have personal contact with 
their company’s customers? When 
a dealer becomes slow pay, credit 
men are supposed to find out why 
and collect—but by mail. On oc- 
casion, however, a personal call 
from the credit manager or some 
member of his department should 
better reveal the cause of the laxity 
and result in an adjustment that 
would be impossible by mail. 

It is my experience that ordi- 
narily the line for personal con- 
tacts is drawn principally on the 
question of the importance of the 
credit which is accepted in ex- 
change for merchandise as com- 
pared with the buyer’s net worth 
and attitude toward his credit in- 
tegrity. 

The need for contact increases 
proportionally as the financial set- 
up approaches the border line con- 
dition of one for one on a liquid 
basis. Indeed, when a dealer owes 
more than his invested capital his 
creditors are then, in a pretty defi- 
nite sense, partners with him. 

When net liquid worth is less 
than 50 per cent of the liabilities, 
and slower payments reflect an 
ever narrowing margin of safety, 
the credit man should look beyond 
the assets and liabilities in the bal- 
ance sheet statement. The accu- 
racy of some of the values may 
be open to question. He should 
then secure the overhead expense 
items in the operating statement so 
as to determine which, if any, carry 
a larger ratio to sales than is nor- 
mal. And, too, he should secure a 
statement of sales and expenses for 
several months together with a 
comparative statement by years of 
net sales, cost of sales, selling and 
general expense, so as to picture 
the percentage of gross and net 


profit, also percentage of selling 
and general expense on cost. 

I should say that handling all 
border line cases by mail is like 
presuming to handle important sales 
deals by mail. How far would the 
business world get if sales were 
handled altogether by mail? 

Two cases come to mind where 
letters received from the dealers 
were the most graciously toned 
imaginable, yet they would not sat- 
isfactorily respond to appeals by 
letter for the correction of errors 
and both cases resulted in credit 
losses. 

“No one thing makes a greater 
coward of a man than debts.” Can 


we then always expect dependable 
pictures by mail from men who 
have drifted into tight places? 


The personal contact is, of course, 
not important merely to seek de- 
tailed financial information and an 
adjustment of a back account. It 
is also to measure more definitely 
the outstanding elements of char- 
acter, capacity and capital; to get 
the local color; to work out ways 
to help the dealer and better the 
security back of the account. 

Reports may read: “Somewhat 
handicapped because doing too large 
a volume for the capital. The ‘men 
are honest and making an honest 
effort to succeed,” etc. Here char- 
acter appears good. But the under- 
capitalization, likely enough, is due 
to leaks of one kind or another, 
which are diverting invested capi- 
tal from its profitable course. 
What of capacity? Character is 
found more often than capacity. 
Character and capacity are present 
more often than capital. But when 
capacity reflects errors, either sales 
or financial, or both, then char- 
acter may not count in protecting 
capital. 

If adjustments cannot be made 
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ONFIDENCE in the printed word 

is the basis of all real value in 

advertising. The more reader confi- 

dence a publication enjoys, of necessity 
the more valuable the space. 


There is a newspaper published in 
rich old 


York County 
Pennsylvania 








which does enjoy an extraordinary con- 
fidence on the part of its clientele, and 
which at the same time covers its field 
completely and intensively. 


We urge you to investigate 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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SECCCCBOOSS 


GRouP of well- 
known artists rendering 
a complete service to 


Advertising Agencies. 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
LOU NUSE 
NORMAN STRAIN 
J. W. RASKOPF 


Konor & Peters 
Pent House 


18 EAST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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to conform with current condi- 
tions; as, for example, where there 
is a too expensive store lease or 
a large inventory which cannot 
be liquidated under current condi- 
tions, and it is evident that ‘sales 
cannot be increased to absorb the 
disproportionate overhead, then 
terms may be insisted upon or ‘he 
dealer’s credit declined altogether. 

Although I have traveled into 
some fifteen States, I have always 
found that each situation is differ- 
ent. It may be a problem of clari- 
fying a mental complex; or the 
unfortunate drift of things may 
have assumed a commonplace «s- 
pect or the steps necessary jor 
putting a good keel under the ship 
may not be understood. There may 
be an executive personnel not pro- 
ducing as it should, or the pro- 
prietor himself may not be a good 
manager and perhaps unwilling to 
adopt new ideas. His store may be 
very unattractive. He may scarcely 
have noticed secrets of the suc- 
cessful chain stores—lighting, in- 
terior and exterior colors, shelving 
arrangement, window trim. He 
might not believe it if presidents 
of such chains were personally to 
tell him their success is due in a 
large measure to these factors. He 
is different, and will continue so 
as long as he can. 

The credit man, though, may not 
be able, in every instance, to turn 
back the unfavorable tide. He may 
arrive on the scene only to find its 
momentum sweeping everything be- 
fore it. 

A late experience of mine was of 
this kind. A good buyer, slow pay. 
I had limited the account pretty 
well by holding occasional orders. 
A stationery store improperly lo- 
cated, large stock, sales 10 per cent 
of amount such stock called for. 
Profits on that stock were far too 
low to pay salaries and rent. Old 
printing machinery made it difficult 
to meet competition; heavy inven- 
tory of odd-lot paper stock; ob- 
session to get volume business re- 
gardless of how discounts affected 
net profits; capital hopelessly de- 
pleted; situation so decayed that 
only bankruptcy could result—ani 
it shortly did. 

In another instance, a father ha‘ 
built up a profitable business. He 
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/nsure your 
~ parcel post 








HERE is no need to 

take a chance of 
suffering a loss on parcel 
post packages damaged, 
stolen or destroyed in 
transit. Simply supply 
yourself with a North 
America Coupon Book, 
as issued in convenient 
‘ denominations, and, at 
‘4 N the cost of a few cents’ 


He 

ents per package, you are 
& ' ; assured of prompt and 
He . satisfactory adjustment 
7 4 in the event of mishap. 

















the North America 
way 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-126 
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Preferred Locatioty 
or Publishing 














Granp CentraL Patace Orrice Buitpine, 247 Park 
Avenue and 480 Lexington Avenue—now offering entire 
floors of 40,000 square feet, or smaller space. Ideal for 
publishers or advertising organizations. Park Avenue 
business prestige at moderate rental rates! 





GRAND CENTRAL PALACI 
OFFICE BUILDING 


NOW OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE PARK-LEXINGTON CORPORATION 





Conpé Nast, President Francis L. Wurzpure, Vice-Preside 
Macponatp DeWitt, Treasurer FrepericK T. Kesey, Secreta 
Address Inquiries to 
E. P. Datmasse, Manager 
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iofor Advertising 
inxleadquarters . - - 


tex * 


At the lowest rentals in the 
Grand Central Zone 


.. N the center of advertising and publishing 
activity . . . Practically next door to the 

Mid-Town Post Office, American Railway Ex- 
press, Grand Central Terminal . . . With un- 
| equalled transit facilities for employees living in 
Manhattan— Bronx —Queens— Westchester . . . 


The business prestige of a Park Avenue en- 
trance and mailing address at common-sense 
rentals... 


Highly efficient service assured by the sub- 
stantial character of the new ownership-manage- 
ment... 


Already several firms of high standing have 
contracted for space. (List on request.) 


FLOORS—A whole floor in the Grand Central 
Palace Office Building contains 40,000 square 
feet and measures 800 lineal feet around the 
walls. Windows on all four sides provide ample 
daylight and air. Ceilings 12 feet high. 


Eleven fast elevators serve only eight floors. 
No annoying delays—no “packing them in” at 
busy hours. 

ATION Business executives and brokers are invited to 
submit their requirements for new offices. Our 
architect will prepare blueprints showing available 
accommodations. Address E. P. Dalmasse, Manager, 
Park-Lexington Corporation, 247 Park Avenue. 
Telephone Ashland 5800. 
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W anted 








One Hard-hitting 


SALES 


ORGANIZER 


A Negotiator Who Knows 


MERCHANDISE 
MARKETS....... 
MEN .....ccccee 


The title is that of Sales 
Manager; the right man may 
shortly be made Vice-Presi- 
dent of this solid and well- 
balanced organization, by far 
the largest in its field. His 
job will be to contact, con- 
vince and win over dominant 
merchandisers of the day to 
a different and PROVEN 
method of distribution. 


Co-incidentally, he will be ex- 
pected to mould a powerful 
sales force, eventually guid- 
ing the efforts and produc- 
tion of some 200 individuals. 


Naturally, our man _ should 
know modern packaging and 
other key retailing factors. 
He should know the Chains 
and their personnel 

their aims and their prob- 
lems . . . the better he 
knows these, the better he'll 
fill this position. 


Our idea of compensation, 
based upon the results ex- 
pected, is about $12,000 . . . 
maybe a bit more or less 

plus a bonus on in- 
creased production. 


The type of gogetter we 
have in mind will know ex- 
actly what to tell us to 
clinch an interview. Writter 
communications only, please 
. « tobe transmitted to us 
through HART LEHMAN, 
Advertising, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 
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passed away and his son tried to 
carry on. After a time payments 
slipped. I stopped shipments. Then 
our salesman wired for me. The 
first glance gave me a preliminary 
decision, which became quickly de fi- 
nite when I learned that the mer- 
chant had not contacted the trade 
outside of his store at any time; 
that the nice stock of merchandise 
his father left him had dwindled 
to practically nothing. His char- 
acter was good, but he had no ¢a- 
pacity either from the sales or {i- 
nancial viewpoint. Liquidation was 
effected and our agency franchise 
transferred at once to excellent ad- 
vantage. 


HOW PERSONAL CONTACT INCREASED 
BUSINESS 


In another case, a department 
store was neglecting the office 
equipment division. Payments were 
slow so we held up orders fre- 
quently. This store was prevailed 
upon by personal contact to meet 
the terms, get the benefit of prompt 
shipments. As a result, the vol- 
ume of business with us was in- 
creased threefold. 

I recall the case of a man, very 
slow pay, who would never furnish 
a,statement. I found a huge lot 
of old merchandise stored away in 
his store, a great deal of it bought 
to get quantity discounts, neglected 
and depreciating terribly. There 
lay his, surplus profit. I did not 
then need a statement. 

Domestic troubles enter into the 
picture at times. I once learned 
of that element at two o'clock in 
the morning during a long confer- 
ence. I am sure this would not 
have been brought out through cor- 
respondence or agency reports. 

Some easily see things pointed 
out for their advantage, some not 
so readily. I remember a situa- 
tion in the West where working 
capital did not justify the inven- 
tory. This man would not believe 
the figures. I had to take him 
down into his basement and go 
over the stock until he admitted 
his mistake. He then took an im 
mediate inventory, listed the over- 
stock and slow items, offered them 
at discounts, while working .the 
regular daily calls, and soon turnc:| 
them into cash. This, too, enable! 
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him to open some new accounts, 

Tl.ere are times when it is rather 
hard to accept the first credit of- 
fered in exchange for merchandise. 
But more often, because of aris- 
ing impairments and border line 
situations, it is harder to keep on 
taking the credit because the in- 
tent of taking credit for merchan- 
dise is to realize a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit on sales. 

A margin of profit is but a small 
percentage of the whole, and if 
the account were not paid there 
would be required the margins of 
profit on perhaps nine similar sales 
to replace the actual merchandise 
loss without considering at all the 
margin of profit also lost. 

And the contact should result 
in a corralling of ideas conveying 
new inspirations and convictions; 
new will to correct errors; new 
determination to make adjustments 
to insure better net. profit and im- 
prove credit worth. And, too, 
creating added interest in the 
creditor’s merchandise. 

So sometimes the dealer -may 
need more than merchandise for 
making money. He may need, too, 
the economic technique, which from 
the credit viewpoint should be ap- 
plied to his particular situation. 

Yes, credit men on occasion 
should by personal contact contrib- 
ute both to security and volume by 
helping debtors make the grade to 
stability, integrity and sound suc- 
cess. 





Acquire Interest in Von Len- 


gerke & Antoine 

The mo ae & Fitch Company, 
New York, rting — which re- 
cently mer with Gon Lengerke & 
Detmold, Inc., New York, has acquired 
an interest in Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
Chicago. James S. Cobb, president of 
Abercrombie & Fitch, will become a di- 
rector of Von Lengerke & Antoine, of 
which Mr. Antoine continues as presi- 
dent. Jacques de La Chapelle, who has 
been with Von Lengerke for a number 
of years, has been appointed general 
manager of that company. 


Gale & Pietsch to Direct Cam- 


paign on New Cereal 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ Corporation, 
Chic 120, maker of a new cereal, has 
laced its advertising account with Gale 
Pic A Inc., a ane agency of 
that city. First ‘releases will be to daily 
newspapers on the Pacific Coast. 
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White Space 


Plus 


The advertiser’s dollar buys 
more than white space in 
FUEL OIL. It buys, for one 
thing, a complete consulting 
ser ce cov ng the market- 

ing problems of every branch 
of the oil burner industry. 


The individual adver- 
tiser may consult with 
the entire executive or- 
ganization of OIL 
on problems relating to 
the promotion and mar- 
keting of his product. 


The Department of Re- 
search and Selling Helps 
of FUEL OIL keeps ad- 
vertisers informed of the 
market trends and pos- 
sibilities for oil burning 
and allied equipment. 


A copy writing service 
is at the disposal of 
- advertiser, without 
additional charge. Every 
effort is made to make 
the advertising dollar 
earn a profit. 


It buys also a less tangible 
but none the less vital ser- 
vice in the form of a pres- 
tige founded on six years 
of progressive editing, and 
a reader enthusiasm which 
is unique in the business 
paper 


The oil burner inductee 
is creating world - wi 

markets for the products 
of many other indus- 
tries. A postal card will 
bring all the facts about 
these markets and the 
best way to reach them. 


and Temperature Journal 
Devoted to progress in the use of oil fuel 
420 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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rief visits with 
famous 


Out of the thousands of manufacturers in this country, a com- 
parative handful have achieved an enviable reputation as mer- 
chandising authorities. What these members of the merchan- 
dising vanguard are doing constitutes information that all 
executives are eager to get. 


There is Armour & Company, fer example. Perhaps because 
of the exceptionally hard nuts it has had to crack, this company 
stands out as an exponent of all that is up to the minute in 
advertising, selling and marketing methods in general. And 
like practically all other modern merchandisers, Armour & 
Company have been liberal with the information they have 
obtained through long and costly experiments. 


During the last ten years more than 35* extended editorial ref- 
erences to Armour & Company have appeared in the Printers’ 
Ink Publications. Executives bearing the following titles fur- 
nished the material contained in these articles: 


Chairman of the Board 
President 

Vice-president 
Advertising Manager 
Director of Training 
Budget Director 

Window Display Manager 


These 35 references cover a variety of subjects of the keenest 
interest to all executives. Among other things, the articles give 


A list of these articles may be had on request. The 
list furnishes the titles of the articles and the dates of 








issues and page numbers on which they will be found. 
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merchandisers 


explanations of Armour & Company’s policies and practices 
with reference to the following common problems: 


Training Cubs to be Star Salesmen 
How a Budget Can Curb Rising Sales Costs 
Getting Stockholders to Help Increase Sales 
What Should Salesmen Know about Their Line? 
Getting Branch Managers to Train Their Salesmen 
Armour Changes Booklet Titles and Increases Inquiries 
A Sales Contest that Brought 6,142 New Customers in TwoWeeks 
How Armour Gets Exclusive Use of 25,000 Retail Windows 
Armour’s Method of Getting Suggestions from Employees 
Advertising Files That Guard Trade-Mark Rights 
How Armour Helps the Retailer Help Himself 
Building Extra Sales During Christmas 


Vacation Camps for Employees 


Not only do Armour & Company open their book of experience 
to others, but the management is continually scouting in other 
industries for new ideas. That is why the Armour organization 
subscribes for twelve copies of Printers’ Ink Weekly and five 
copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly for their various executives in- 
cluding E. P. Gavin, sales manager, T. F. Driscoll, advertising 
manager, Wm. R. Hemrich, sales promotion manager and other 
heads of departments. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
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America’s Richest 
Market— 


the Pacific Coast, is blanketed by Country 
Club Magazine, combining Pacific Golf & 
Motor, which was published in San Fran- 
cisco for thirteen years prior to the merger. 
Country Club Magazine has a larger circu- 
lation in this rich west- 

ern field than all other 

golf magazines, both 

local and national, com- 

bined. There are 427 

courses west of the 

Rockies. Golf is 


played on the 
¥ Coast 52 weeks 
\\ in the year. 


The Class Magazine 
of the West 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


355 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


New York: Wm. A. Wilson, Inc., Graybar Bldg. 
Chicago: F, E. M. Cole, Inc., Union Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco: Cupit & Birch, Kohl Bldg. 




















Oilcloth Comes Out of the 
Kitchen 


\rtistic Design and New Color Schemes Bring Their Usual Rewards 


By Charles Noble 


fA. GREAT deal of change in 
fx« the appearance of the things 
of everyday use in our lives has 
becn going on so gradually that 
you have to go back and compare 
with the things of five, ten or 
fifteen years ago in order to real- 
ize the progress of what, unless I 
miss my guess, is pretty nearly 
the most important thing that has 
been or is happening in and to 
this country. But every once in 
a while some more conspicuous 
product than ordinary hops over 
the fence, so to speak, and in so 
doing makes news for everybody 
who is interested in the business 
of selling to the American public. 

\ recent convert to the theory 
that it is worth while to be at- 
tractive as well as useful, that has 
interested me more than ordi- 
narily, is oilcloth A window 


display not long ago proved such 
an eye-opener in the possibilities 
of oilcloth as a decorative mate- 
rial, that it inspired a visit of in- 
quiry to the offices of the Stand- 


ard Textile Products Company. 
What follows is a report of what 
I found there. There are ideas 
in it both for the people who are 
already selling style and attrac- 
tiveness along with utility, and 
for those who haven’t yet found 
out how to do that. 

It would be unkind, and not 
particularly interesting, to dwell 
long upon oilcloth as it used to 

If anybody needed a text for 
a sermon on the dreariness of the 
“machine age,” all he needed was 
an oilcloth style book of not so 
many years ago. The Standard 
Textile Products Company still 
has some of these earlier pattern 
books, and they rank high either 
as curiosities or horrible examples. 

If you are feeling the least bit 
out of sorts, it would be inadvis- 
able to open one of them. Each 
successive _sample is more depress- 
ing than the one before. The 


simple patterns are bad enough; 
but when they really spread them- 
selves— |! 

The natural and inevitable re- 
sult of producing merchandise of 
that kind was to be found in the 
position of oilcloth in the minds 
of the purchasing public, as a 
commodity. Its place in the store 
was in the bargain basement; 
when it got into the home it came 
in by the kitchen door and never 
got much farther. You might 
say, in fact, that until a year or 
so ago, oilcloth was suffering 
severely from an inferiority com- 
plex. But things are different 
now. 

They began to be different, in 
the case of the Standard Textile 
Products Company, when the de- 
cision was reached to clean house 
so far as the ugly old designs 
were concerned. This first step 
was a modest one. All that was 
attempted was to eliminate posi- 
tive ugliness from the line, and to 
replace the eyesores with simple, 
unassuming patterns. These con- 
sisted either of solid tones or of 
simple geometric patterns which 
made no great pretensions to be 
artistic, but at least would give 
no one nightmares. 


NEW COLORS TOOK 


The results of this change were 
carefully watched. They proved 
to be uniformly The new 
patterns not only sold as well as 
the old ones; they sold better. 
The company was then ready to 
take the next logical step, and go 
on from designs merely negatively 
inoffensive, to some that were 
positively artistic and attractive. 

It may be just as well to note 
right here that the common 
phrase we hear in speaking of the 
general movement, of which this 
new development in the oilcloth 
industry is an interesting particu- 
lar example, does not apply. It is 
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The difference between the 
work of this organization 
and that of an advertising 
agency is significant. 

It is the business of your 
advertising agency to 
familiarize the public with 
your product. 


It is the business of this 
organization to familiarize 
you with your public, with 
particular reference to its re- 
action to your product and 
that of your competitors. 


R,-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - - - Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 








| Get out a BOOK to 
picture your house, 
your goods & your 
service. Let us plan 


and print it for you. 
Call Medallion 4836 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD | 
LTD - 460 W. 34th STREET, N.Y. } 
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customary to speak of the new 
deal in merchandise as a matter 
of color. 

Well, the old school of oilcloth 
had color; plenty of it. But ye 
Gods, what color! Please re- 
member that, with more courage 
than judgment, I myself looked 
through those old pattern books. 
My one hope now is that the 
healing hand of time. will eventu- 
ally erase those seasick cubist’s 
nightmares from the tablets of 
my memory. 

No; in this case, and I suspect 
in many others, the thing that 
mattered in the change was not 
color, but the artistic use of color 
as an element in designs which 
are also in themselves artistic. 
The real step was not to change the 
paints or the method of printing, 
but to employ some real artists to 
design and color the patterns. 


MACHINE PRODUCTS CAN BE 
BEAUTIFUL 

The lesson’ which this company 
learned, and which every other 
alert and progressive merchandis- 
ing organization in this country 
has learned or is learning, is that 
machine products don’t have to 
be ugly just because they are 
machine-made. The machine and 
the “machine age” are neither 
artistic nor inartistic in them- 
selves; what counts is what you 
give the machine to work on. 

Feed it an ugly thing, and it 
turns out ugliness; feed it an at- 
tractive thing, and it turns out 
style and attractiveness; and inci- 
dentally, the difference in cost be- 
tween the employment of a real 
artist on the original design, and 
of someone devoid of artistic 
sense, is utterly insignificant when 
spread out over a sufficient vol- 
ume of production. 

But when the Standard Textil: 
Products Company, having appre 
ciated all this, set out to follow 
the lesson through, it did not be- 
grudge a great deal of pains to 
convince the. trade of the sound 
ness of its ideas and plans. Ther« 
was a feeling, as it set out upon 
this intermediate step in sale: 
planning, that perhaps the dealer 
who handled oilcloth had _ been 
taught by his customers to despair 
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When the production of advertising gets to be a 


matter of routine... 


aspire to serve many masters. 


it looks like it. 


We do not 


Our desire is rather 


to direct our energies in the interests of a few... . 
that the preparation of each single advertisement 


may have the keenest 


organization. 


thought 


of our entire 


ee 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, ConnecTicuT 
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A Booklet for Advertisers 


We are not interested 
in every advertiser, nor 
will every advertiser be 
interested in us. 

The purpose of this 
booklet is to locate those 
few businesses whose ac- 
counts can be handled 
by us with mutual profit 
and pleasure. 


To them, our ideas on 
analysis, plan, copy—our 
impartiality regarding 


media, whether radio, 
publications, mail or out- 
door— our desire for 
traceable results and net 
profits, will appeal. 


Write for “So You Are 
An Advertising Man?” 
There will be no high 
pressure solicitation. If 
yours is our type of 
account, the value of 
a connection will be 
obvious. 


Charles Austin Bates Ine Advertising 


71 West 44th Street 


New York 
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An Ideal Newspaper Binder 


*4. 


Discount in 
Quantity 


Sturdy—built for hard 
use. Holds papers firmly 
and neatly so the entire 
page can be read. Used 
by the Chicago Tribune 
and hundreds of others. 


FREE TRIAL 


Send. us size of your paper 
and we will send you a bind- 
er for ten days’ trial. 


FELDMANN SYSTEM MFG. CO. 
2308 Armitage, Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Established ever 30 years 





COLORED 


labels 
FOLDING BOXES 


Your excellent design 
given greater effectiveness 
by the NEVINS-CHURCH process 


Send sample and 
quantity for quotation 


THE NEVINS-CHURCH PRESS 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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too easily of popular taste and 
appreciation of beautiful patterns, 

This care and thoroughness had 
done no harm, but in the main the 
response of the trade was so 
prompt and enthusiastic that the 
company, or some of its execu- 
tives, I suspect, wonder why they 
didn’t think of the new idea 
sooner. 

Of course there were some 
ultra-conservatives and _ skeptics 
among retailers; there always 
are. On their account, the com- 
pany’s thorough missionary work 
was useful and justified itself 
But the general reception by re- 
tailers was extremely  encour- 
aging. 

One of the most valuable early 
results of efforts along this line 
was the conversion of several 
leading department stores to the 
new idea of oilcloth as an artistic 
material for a wide variety of 
uses in the home. Among these 
R. H. Macy & Co. may be men- 
tioned particularly, since it was 
their display window which 
started the present article. 

An important factor in the 
progress of the new idea among 
department stores was a series of 
demonstrations by the company’s 
sales force of the suitability of 
the new designs and finishes for 
many purposes, for which nobody 
in the old days would ever have 
dreamed of using oilcloth—such 
as fabric for portable living-room 
screens, clothes closet linings, 
kitchen, bathroom and pantry 
window draperies, porch and 
lawn pillow and cushion covers, 
and so on. 

The moral effect upon the 
whole trade, of the adoption of 
these ideas by big department 
stores, was decisive in many 
cases. There were, of course, a 
few irreconcilable last-ditch con- 
servatives among the Standard’s 
distributors, who finally had to be 
dropped out of the new distribu- 
tion picture because of their fail- 
ure or refusal to adapt them- 
selves; but their places were far 
more than filled by new and more 
progressive firms who realized 
the possibilities of what was 
happening. 

The entire idea has been and 
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ens.» - + indispensable in the advertising library ! 
had 
1 the 
. LAYOUT IN ADVERTISING 
the By W. A. Do you create layouts—or O.K. them? In this book, one 
rec DWIGGINS of the foremost layout men in the country explains both the 
they : critical and the creative sides of layout, and tells just how 
idea Well-known layout con- the expert goes about combining type, lettering, pictures, 
sultant, designer of the ornament, space, to get results. He shows, step by step, 
some present format of Life, the methods of solving layout problems in newspapers, mag- 
ptics Harpers Magazine, etc. _azines, direct mail, etc., and illustrates with scores of rough 
— layouts that are a manual of suggested patterns for all sorts 
Nays of ads. Harry L. Gage, in Advertising & Selling, says: 
-om- “A real contribution. Cubs, juniors, seniors, in all branches, 
vork will profit directly in its study.” T. M. Cleland says: “Ex- 
self cellent and beautifully done—so well done that there ought 
re- to be no further need of another book on the subject.” $7.50. 
our- 
; THE CONSUMER LOOKS AT ADVERTISING 
arly 
line By PAUL T. “| . . we suggest to the thoughtful advertiser, a study of 
eral C the mind and heart of his fellow men,” say Goode and 
the ae Powel in What About Advertising? Dr. Cherington does 
. eng ~My just that in this book. He considers exactly how every 
istic with pall ae oe “4 piece of copy must influence consumers in order to sell 
of " STANLEY RESOR goods and keep on selling them. His answer provides a 
1ese — unique, amazingly helpful touchstone both for criticizing 
1en- and creating copy of all sorts. $2.50. 
was 
lich PACKAGES THAT SELL 
the By R. B. For every advertising agency with package accounts and 
ong every advertiser of packaged goods. It answers fully: 
of FRANKEN 1. How every part of modern packages can be made to 
ry’s and C. B. stimulate sales; 2. How you can use scientific methods and 
the experience of others to decide in advance the best prac- 
of LARRABEE tical solution to your package problems. The authors, well 
for known to readers of “Printers’ Ink,” discuss novelty pack- 
dy aging, packaging for export, redesigning, connection between 
ave advertising and packaging, etc. $5.00. 
ich 
- THE NEW WAY TO NET PROFITS 
try By FRED W. A best-seller among business books! Advertising agencies 
ind SHIBLEY are buying it in quantities for presentation to colleagues, 
Ts, a . clients and prospects. Mr. Shibley explains just what 
Ahi thy sod) modern executives are looking for in profitable tie-up of 
A — Vouk 0-, market analysis, sales forecast, budgeting, merchandising, 
e etc. John Moody, President, Moody’s Investors’ Service, 
of says: “By far the most notable book on this general subject 






in the past generation.”” $3.00. 
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“Ye 
ce ee 


On the Stage 


Your products on the stage 
at The Chronicle’s Cooking 
School—and on Ann War- 
ner’s Pantry Shelf there— 
get attention, demonstra- 
tion, action. @, An Estab- 
lished Institution you should 
investigate. 


The Cooking School 


Directed by Ann Warner, 
Household Editor of The 


San Francisco Chronicle 
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still is being actively advertised 
in trade publications and by direct 
mail, and the new distribution 
plan may be considered to be well 
on its feet and going ahead. 
Naturally one of the beauties of 
the new oilcloth is its availability 
for some really artistic advertis- 
ing. The company has worked 
out comprehensive plans for help- 
ing its distributors in window 
displays and other forms of di- 
rect local advertising. 

One of the interesting side- 
lights on the whole program is the 
fact that these new oilcloths, and 
their patterns and designs from 
beginning to end, make no at- 
tempt to be, or to sell as, any- 
thing but what they are—oil- 
cloth. One of the unlovely fea- 
ures of the old oilcloth patterns 
was the fact that besides being 
ugly, they so often made pitiful 
pretense of being something: else; 
tiling or parquetry or something 
like that. You could safely offer 
a $1,000 prize for the man or 
woman who could prove that one 
of those designs had fooled them. 

The new oilcloth naturally takes 
its design ideas where it finds 
them, and often emulates the 
spirit of chintz or terry cloth, 
damask and things like that; but 
it does not imitate them. It has 
a vividness peculiarly its own— 
at least that is the way it im- 
pressed me—due to the fact that 
the substances used in its manu- 
facture so closely approximate 
the oil paints used by an artist. 
_ Time, of course, has still to tell 
just how far the new idea will 
go, and which of the new designs 
will find the widest acceptance, 
as well as which of the proposed 
new uses will find the most popu- 
larity. The Standard Textile 
Products Company admits that it 
feels itself still to be experiment- 
ing along both these lines. No 
doubt many of the patterns of 
which the company expects great 

ngs will have to give way to 
ers not yet thought of, when 

s. Public makes her selections. 

the great thing is that one 
1ore good-sized business has defi- 

‘ely shaken itself out of the old 
it, and acknowledged the domi- 
nance of the style factor in the 
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Advertising, 
Sales and 
Publicity 
Director 


Almost 20 years’ metro- 
politan experience and 
still only 36! Unusually 
broad training in Retail, 
Mail Order, Department 
Store and Agency Ad- 
vertising, Merchandising 
and Selling. Dynamic, 
likeable personality; 
an able diplomat; open- 
minded, broad -visioned, 
well matured. 


A writer, speaker, or- 
ganizer and business 
man! Now holds top po- 
sition in one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest chain stores, 
earning $7,500. Wishes 
to make final change be- 
fore January ist. A-l 
references and character. 
Box S-200, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 
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Production 
Executive and 
Merchandiser 


Twenty years advertising 
and merchandising experience. 
Thoroughly familiar with 
every phase of the business. 
Can make sales contacts, plan 
campaigns, write convincing 
copy and handle every detail 
of production. 


Desires connection with Agen- 
cy or progressive Direct Mail 
organization. Michigan, Ohio 
or Indiana preferred. Has 
valuable Canadian marketing 
experience—located in Canada 
for past three years. 


Am an American, Christian, 
38 years of age. Will be glad 
to give full details on request. 
Address “X,” Box 36, Print- 
ers’ INK. 























WANTED— 
ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 


An excellent opportunity 
with large corporation 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
assistant to the Director 
of Advertising and Sales 
Promotion. The man 
wanted must have ex- 
ecutive ability, initiative, 
and knowledge of pro- 
duction. In_ replying 
give full details as to ex- 
perience, positions held, 
salary expected, etc. 


ADDRESS “Y,” 
BOX 37, 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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task of marketing its product. 

And anybody can appreciate the 
meaning of one final fact: Since 
the new designs were actually put 
on sale to the public, the com- 
pany’s plants have been running 
to capacity without being able to 
keep up with the orders. 


October Sales of General 
Motors 


The retail sales of General Motors 
automobiles during October, 1928, were 
140,883 as against 153,833 in the month 
of October, 1927. This decrease is oc. 
casioned by the Chevrolet and Oakland 
divisions, according to a statement by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors. Chevrolet has been 
preparing for a new six cylinder model, 
and the new Oakland six has been de- 
layed in production. Other divisions, 
however, have not been affected and 
have continued their normal trend. 


P. N. Guthrie, Jr., to Direct 
Reading Iron Sales 


P. N. Guthrie, Jr., recently wth the 
South Chester Tube Company, as its 
New York representative, has been male 
See in_ charge of sales of the 
Reading Pipe Company, Reading, |’a. 
H. F, Mattern will continue as general 
sales manager. 

_ The general sales offices of the Read- 
ing Pipe Company have been moved 
to New York. 


Purchases Elgin Clock 
Company 

The Elgin Clock Company, Elgin, I!! 
which in recent years has specialize 
in vanity and smoker sets for automo 
bile manufacturers, has been purchase: 
by the Heeney Motor Company, Fre« 
port, Ill 

N. W. Church, retiring president o! 
the. Elgin Clock Company, will becom« 
associated with a Los Angeles airplan« 
manufacturing concern. 


Paul Van Auken Succeeds 
C. W. Collier 


Paul Van Auken has become secre- 
tary-manager of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association Convention, following 
the resignaton of Charles W. Collie: 
Mr. Van Auken has been Mr. Collier's 
assistant. Mr. Collier is at present 
handling the Third Better Merchandis 
ing Conference and Exposition, De 
troit. 


Start New Toledo Typo- 


graphic Service 
The Typographic Service Compan 
has been start at Toledo, Ohio, b 
Alfred L. Kendall and John W. M: 
Ilwain. Mr. Kendall was formerly wit! 
the L. S bach Company. 
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The U.S.A. is only a few minutes wide 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE gold rush year of ’49 

a stage-coach succeeded in 
crossing the continent in 
about three months. Two 
decades later, for the first time, an 
unbroken stretch of railroad lay 
from New York Harbor to San 
Francisco Bay, and America was 
seven days wide. Today, by 
telephone, that entire width is 
only a matter of minutes. And 
these few minutes represent a 
round trip, taken in the ease of 
office or home. 


The Bell System is ever busy 
reducing the width of America and 
the distance between cities. For 
example, during 1929 it will add 
to its lines nearly 2,000,000 of the 
new permalloy loading coils for 
correcting and maintaining the 
speeding voice currents. 


Seven thousand miles of new 
inter-city cable, $40,000,000 worth, 
will be added to the System to 
protect against storms and other 
slowing up influences. 


“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE Di1rEcTORY OF THE NATION 


In the last five years 350 
major improvements, as 
well as thousands of others 
whose aggregate importance 
mounts high, have been made in 
telephone central office equipment. 

Improved operating practices 
have eliminated the necessity of 
your “hanging up” and being 
called back in 95 per cent of toll 
and long distance calls, adding 
new speed and ease to out of town 
calling. You hold the wire and the 
operator does the rest. 

Since New Year’s Day, 1927, 
the average time for completing 
all out of town calls has been cut 
35 per cent and at the same time 
the per cent of error has been 
further materially reduced. 

There is no standing still in the 
Bell System. Better and better 
telephone service at the lowest 
cost is the goal. Present improve- 
ments constantly going into effect 
are but the foundation for the 
future’s greater service. 


oak 
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W here 


is this writer? 


We need another writer on our staff. The 
man we want is very human and believes that 
the world is peopled with other human beings 
like himself. For that reason what he writes 
has a folksy friendliness. You can read his 
copy aloud and it still rings true. Of course, 
you'll find “silk hats and spats” in his copy, 
when necessary. But, by and large, he doesn’t 
find them necessary. And as for bromides— 
he was vaccinated against them in his fresh- 
man year! 


Where is this writer? There is a good-sized 
job awaiting him in a good-sized Four A 
agency in a large Ohio city. And the bigger 
he is, the better we'll like him. 


When you mail your samples (and we will be 
very, very careful of them) send along a letter 
telling us all you’d want to know if you were 
making the selection. Address “C,” Box 181, 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY of this advertisement 

is posted on the bulletin board 
in our office so all the members of 
our organization know of it. 
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Positive 
as Well as 
Negative 


AcaSKA Rerricgerator CoMPANY 
MusKEGoN, MICHIGAN 


Sditor of Printers’ Ink: 
\ year or so ago, I remember read- 
n article in Printers’ Inx regard- 
e danger with which any business 
be confronted by discontinuing 
ial advertising. This article had 
a list of commodities which had 
e time been household words, but 
1 at the present time are seldom 
, due to the fact that the manu- 
ers had dropped their advertising. 
\ould it be possible to have a copy 
e issue which carried this article, 
copy of the article? 
ALASKA Rerricerator ComMPANny, 
Cot.in, 
Director of Sales. 


W E suspect the article wanted 
is “Where Are the Adver- 
tised Leaders of Ten Years Ago?” 
which appeared in the issue of 
March 18, 1926. But there are 
two sides to this question of drop- 
ping advertising when the going 
gets rough. Wouldn’t it be help- 
ful to review some of the benefits 
reaped by those who stuck, as well 
as the harm that befell the ones 
who quit? 

If we had the job of providing 
moral support to a man walking 
a tightrope over the Grand Can- 
yon, we don’t believe we would 
try to encourage him to be care- 
ful, to stay on the rope and keep 
on going, by megaphoning statis- 
tics to him on how far it was to 
the bottom and how hard the 
rocks were or how wet the river. 
It would occur to us that he 
would get more sustenance from 
a discourse on the beauties of the 
scenery and other attractions of 
the far bank. 

Advertising is not tightrope 
walking; but there are still a lot 
of men on boards of directors 
who seem to think it is. And by 
a curious coincidence, it is these 
men with whom Printers’ INK 
readers seem to be getting into 
arguments, now and then, over the 
advisability of going through with 
an advertising program that is 
costing quite a bit of money and 
doesn’t seem, at the moment, to be 
producing results. 

It doesn’t seem 


likely to do 
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much good to tell these men, who 
in their own imaginations are 
already looking down into the 
abyss of failure, that the abyss 
really is there, and that it is quite 
a deep and well-populated one. 
To prolong the metaphor, they are 
more likely to make a disastrous 
attempt to turn around and scuttle 
back to the starting-point, than to 
go on. 

But if you can focus your eyes 
on the Promised Land on the far 
side of the river; if you can show 
them, by convincing illustrations 
from actual experience, how many 
other firms have made big win- 
nings by sticking to their advertis- 
ing program in the face of tem- 
porary discouraging circumstances 
—you can often persuade them to 
stick, too. 

It didn’t just happen that for a 
long time Printers’ Ink has been 
providing examples, with chapter 
and verse—names, dates and places 
—of the success that is won by 
advertising persistence. We have, 
in fact, a lengthy list of articles 
which we have published of this 
character; with just a few on the 
other side as a wholesome correc- 
tive when needed. This list is 
available to anyone who cares to 
write in and request that it be sent 
him.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Newspaper Campaign Started to 
Get Midwestern Distribution 


The Continental 


Products Company, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of Tritex, 
a bleach and cleanser, has started an 
advertising campaign to extend its dis- 
tribution in Midwestern markets. News- 
papers are being used. The Los An 
eles office of Lord) & Thomas and 
ogan directs this account. 


W. J. Hayes Joins Outdoor 
Advertising Agency 
Warwick J. Hayes, formerly a na- 
tional representative of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company at Cleve- 
land, has joined the Cleveland office of 
the Outdoor Advertising Agency of 

America. 


Milling Account for Toronto 


Agency 
The ss Leaf Milling Company has 
appointed The Advertising Service Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, to direct a news- 
paper and farm-paper campaign in the 
Maritime Provinces. 
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Advertising Manager 


An old, established adver- 
tising agency located in 
Chicago, enjoying the high- 
est credit and most cordial 
relations with the publish- 
ers, is seeking a sales execu- 
tive. This may be a real 
opportunity for an adver- 
tising manager who wishes 
to join an _ advertising 
agency; one who could 
bring as a nucleus the ad- 
vertising of his present con- 
nection which he could di- 
rect through this organiza- 
tion. All communications 
held in strict confidence. 
Address President, Box 183, 
Printers’ Ink, 231 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 




















To make the files of the 
Printers’ Ink Publications 
more accessible we sell bind- 
ers at cost. The Weekly is 
os oa id, and the 

$2.00, postpaid. 
These | binders are an attract- 
ive addition to any desk or 
library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Mail-Order Sales for Novem- 
ber Show Increase 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
November, report sales of $36,171 
against $2 25, 874,420, for November, | 
an increase of 21.1 per cent. Sales 
the first eleven months of ' 
amounted to $304,539,742, against $258, 
441,671, for the corresponding peri 
of last year, an increase of 17.8 
cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, 
November this year, report sales 
$25,456,106, against $21,382,264, 
November iast year, an increase of 
per cent. For the first eleven months 
of this year, sales were $200,402, 
against $177,395,611, in the corres; 
ing period of 1927, an increase oi 13 
per cent. 


Dale Wylie with Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company 


Dale Wylie, account executive with 
Portland, Oreg., office of the Honig- 
Cooper Company, has joined the statf 
of the Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Portland. The Honig-Cooper 
agency directs Iron Fireman advertis- 
ing, and Mr. Wylie has devoted the 
major part of his time, during the last 
three years, to this account. He was 
formerly with the Sweeney & James 
cneuny, Cleveland. 


Death of R. L. Clark 


Roosevelt L. Clark, a member of the 
radio department of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, died at New 
Brighton, N. Y., last week. He was 
formerly with the National Broadcast 
ing Company and, at one time, was ad 
| seer pe manager of the “America 
Fore’ group od Pa insurance com- 
panies, 


Walter H. Queenan with Guy 
Osborn 


Walter H. Queenan, for twelve 
years with the Chicago office of Albert 
rank & Company, as space buyer and 
account executive, has joined Guy S. 
Osborn & Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, Chicago. He will act as 
financial advertising representative. 


New Accounts for Williams & 
Cunnyngham 


The American Face Brick Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Chicago, and 
the Carter Carburetor Corporation, St 


Louis, manufacturer of Carter Carbu 
retors, have placed their advertising 
accounts with Williams & Cunnyng 
ham, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 


Appoints Eric Rogers Company 

The Arrow Aircraft a Motors Cor 
poration, Havelock, Nebr., has appointed 
the Eric Rogers ‘Company, advertising 
agency, Omaha, Nebr., to direct its ad 





vertising account. Business ag soni and 
aeronautical magazines will be us 





lll ll ll OO 
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CoLor is now available— 
at modest cost—to advertisers 
who use the inside pages of 
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What Others 
May Wish for 
Rotarians are 
Able to Buy 


{A market of 135,000 
successful business exec- 
utives, who with their 
families, read The Ro- 
tarian. 


{ Average personal in- 
come far above the 
average. 


196% are married and 
have more than 250,000 
children. 


185% own their homes. 


1110% automobile own- 
ership. 


{Own and operate 
more than 300,000 motor 
trucks, 


199% are members of 
from one to thirty other 
organizations — tremen- 
dously influential in the 
civic, social and busi- 
ness life of their com- 
munities. 


Where will you find an- 
other family of buyers, 
readers of a single pub- 
lication, to which you 
can so well afford to tell 
your advertising story? 








ROTARIAN 


EGINNING with the issue 

of March, 1929, Rotarian ad- 
vertisers may enjoy the benefits 
of a second color on inside pages, 
at so reasonable a cost that most 
advertisers will specify color as a 
matter of course. Four-color 
process will be available on second, 
third and fourth covers. 


With the same issue, the appear- 
ance, style and general makeup of 
the magazine will be improved, to 
provide a perfect setting for the 
advertising message that is above 
the average in dignity and beauty. 


Your inquiry for color 
rates, or other informa- 


tion, will bring a prompt 
response. 


ROTARIAN 





The Magazine of Service 





213 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


7 W. 16th St. Pickering Bldg., 
New York Cincinnati 
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Why Con- Why conven- 


tions? Also, if 
ventions? Ger eat te 


held, why convention programs? 
We are frequently asked these 
questions, with special reference 
to meetings of advertising men 
and other business groups. We 
think, therefore, that many execu- 
tives will be interested in the 
views on these two points ex- 
pressed by R. E. Logsdon, man- 
ager of the Convention Bureau 
of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“Most people think,” Mr. Logs- 
don says, “that a convention is 
held for the purpose of hearing 
speeches and discussing various 
topics of interest to the group 
that is meeting. This, of course, 
is a mistake. A convention is 








held for the purpose of keeping 
the organization alive; 


its func- 
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tion is to provide convenient and 
workable machinery for electing 
officers and deciding upon _poli- 
cies. Unless the members could 
meet at intervals, there probably 
would be no organization. 

“So far as the program is con- 
cerned, this is more or less a 
necessary evil, and used only as a 
means toward an end. It is the 
excuse, if you want to call it that, 
for causing the convention to as- 
semble. 

“Did you ever attend a conven- 
tion of any important body where 
the program really amounted to 
anything? I never did; and I am 
by no means a stranger at con- 
ventions. 

“The programs are more or less 
useless because no leading figure 
in an industry is going to stand 
up before a group of his competi- 
tors and tell them inside stuff. 
More really essential business ma- 
terial is to be found in a single 
issue of Printers’ Inxk than can 
be encountered in a half dozen 
conventions of almost any kind. 
The reason is that a business man 
will tell things to a skilful inter- 
viewer and expert writer for a 
high-class publication that he 
would not think of saying from 
the platform. 

“No important convention really 
pays a great deal of attention to 
the program. The leaders and 
the insiders hold executive ses- 
sions and agree on certain policies 
and procedures which later are 
presented to the convention for 
ratification. If there were no pro- 
gram there probably would be no 
convention ; then the policies could 
not be passed upon. The real 
work of an organization is dom 
through and by its executive 
headquarters. The convention i 
useful, and even essential, becaus 
it creates and fosters _ interest 
among the members which keeps 
the headquarters going.” 

Mr. Logsdon has here said 
something that a number of other 
probably would like to say i 
they had the courage. Perhaps hx 
is overly- radical; perhaps lh 
speaks too much from the stand 
point of one who has acquire: 
much weariness of the spirit fron 
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listening to convention  spell- 
lers for many years. We are 
going to say that we agree 
th this view entirely; but there 
plenty of instances on the 
aflirmative side of the case. 
ne of these was the recent 
‘ting of the National Chain 
Store Grocers Association in 


Memphis, which reorganized it- 
se into the National Chain 
Store Association. Rather a 


d program was arranged for 
this meeting but only two or three 
speakers had the opportunity to 
do their stuff. The association 
had so many important things to 
discuss that the speeches were 
pushed aside rather unceremo- 
niously. Finally one resourceful 
vember moved that the speeches 
hould be made a part of the 


r 


record; then the members could, 
if they so desired, read them 
later at their leisure. This was 


done and the meeting sighed with 
relief. Business men, generally 
speaking, are not going to listen 
to the ordinary garden variety of 
speeches unless they have to. 





Stealing The American 
a March on — oe = ~— 
Lreiayc sort: tinual change. 


me of these changes are brought 
head through the insistence of 
ie people themselves. Others are 
the gradual outgrowth of ideas 
originated and nurtured by manu- 
facturers. Among these latter is 
the modern bathroom, which is 
daily growing more beautiful. 
However, the origin of these 
changes is not the important point 
the fact which wé want to em- 
phasize is that almost every one 
f them offers an opportunity for 
some manufacturer to steal a 
march on competition. Perhaps 
e best way to demonstrate how 
his works out is to cite an ex- 
ample. We came across a most 
excellent one just the other day. 
This illustration of how prog- 
ress in the American home creates 
‘w markets for manufacturers is 
urnished by the Bigelow-Hart- 
ord Carpet Company. In one of 


's current business-paper adver- 
tisements, this well-known adver- 
ser points out that the dining 
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alcove, the sun parlor, and the 
solarium are becoming increas- 
ingly popular features of apart- 
ments and homes. These rooms, 
the company claims, call for a 
new type of rug—a rug specifi- 
cally designed for these purposes. 
Consequently, Bigelow- Hartford 
announces what it calls its line of 
“Dinette Rugs.” These rugs 
were created particularly for use 
in the rooms mentioned and the 
company believes that a receptive 
market awaits them. 

In similar manner, other changes 
in the home of today could be 
capitalized by manufacturers in 
various industries. For example, 
in the modern apartment kitchen 
cabinet space is at a premium. 
Where this difficulty cannot be 
overcome by installing an auxil- 
iary kitchen cabinet, the house- 
wife is hard pressed to find room 
for her cooking utensils. A line 
of cooking utensils designed to 
occupy a minimum amount of 
space would help solve this prob- 
lem and perhaps incidentally help 
the manufacturer who put it out 
to gain a lap on competition. 


Speaking ‘The. recent con- 
of Scrap vention of the 
American Feder- 

Heaps ation of Labor 


indicated that President Green is 
taking a forward looking, sane at- 
titude on most of the questions 
which will face management and 
labor in the next few years. One 
part of his speech, however, harks 
back to an age which is dead. 

He stated that his organization 
would fight to a finish the dis- 
placement of workmen by modern 
machinery. “The American Fed- 
eration of Labor,” he said, “will 
never permit a human scrap heap 
to be created in America.” 

That is what the British work- 
men in Lancashire cried back in 
the days when Arkwright, Cromp- 
ton, and Hargreaves first brought 
improved machinery into the cot- 
ton industry. In spite of their 
short-sighted riots, the number of 
people employed in that industry 
more than doubled during the 
following decade. 

The same state of mind among 
a portion of British labor has 
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resulted in a far lower stand- 
ard of wages and production in 
England than in this country. As 
a class, American labor has never 
fought the machine age. It 
would be making a grave mistake 
to start now. As Thomas J. 
Watson, president of the Interna- 
tional Business Machine Corpora- 
tion, pointed out in Printers’ INK 
MonrTHLY, with the aid of facts 
and figures compiled especially 
for his article, those industries 
which have been most progressive 
in the use of better machinery are 
the ones in which employment 
and production have grown by 
leaps and bounds. The per capita 
production, and therefore the 
wages in those industries are the 
envy and wonder of the world. 

In the same speech in which he 
talked about the scrap heap, Mr. 
Green said that he wanted for 
the American worker “a higher 
standard of living, shorter work- 
ing hours, more time for recrea- 
tion and to devote to his family.” 
To this wish a great many lead- 
ing industrialists agree heartily, 
for that extra time for recreation 
helps use up automobile tires, 
radio sets, and the whole list of 
products which must be consumed 
so that new ones can be purchased 
to take their places. But the only 
way this happy situation can be 
attained and retained, is for the 
workman to multiply his produc- 
tivity with the aid of more horse 
power. 

Shorter hours and higher wages 
are directly dependent upon the 
extra wealth which the individual 
worker creates, and this depends 
upon improved machinery which 
enables him to add to his output 
in the same or shorter time. 

While it is true that the substi- 
tution of labor-saving machinery 
may work a temporary hardship 
on individual workers, and that 
this offers a problem for manage- 
ment to make the transition care- 
fully and gradually, in the longer 
and broader view improved ma- 
chinery has always proved to be 
labor’s most valuable ally. 

Mr. Green is worried about the 
wrong scrap heap. The one to 
which he should give his attention 
is in those backward industries 
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where obsolete machinery and 
poor distribution methods lead to 
uncertainty and irregularity of 
employment. The industries which 
have kept abreast of the times in 
machinery and selling methods 
offer labor the best wages and 
continuous employment. It is the 
others in which low wages and 
intermittent employment are the 
rule. 

Co-operation on labor’s part to 
eliminate out-of-date machinery 
and old-fashioned methods of 
marketing in such industries would 
be more to the point than a gen- 
eral attack on modern machinery 
and methods. 


Purchase “Oil & Fat 


Industries” 

Oil & Fat Industries has been pu 
chased from Russell Palmer by the 
Mac Nair-Dorland Company, Inc., New 
York, publisher of the American [nk 
Maker and the Insecticide & Disinfec. 
tant Review. The editorial policy wil! 
be enlar; to include business subjects. 

Alan Porter Lee, editor of Oil & Fat 
Industries, has joined the Mac Nair- 
Dorland Company. 


Appoint Chalmers-Ortega 


Chalmers-Ortega, which was recently 
organized at New York as a publishers’ 
representative business, has been ap- 
pointed United States advertising rep- 
resentative of Diario De arina, 
Havana, Cuba, and of La Prensa, Mex- 
ico City, Mex. 


Purchase Galion, Ohio, 
“Inquirer” 


D. O. Williams and E. B. Bell have 
urchased the Galion, Ohio, Inquirer 
rom Goshorn and I. C. Guin 
ther. C. F. Eise, for twenty years 
editor of the paper, will continue in 
that capacity. | 


To Be “Western Restaurant” 


The Southwest Restaurateur, Los 
Angeles, will change its name to the 
Western Restaurant, effective with the 
January, 1929, issue. There will be no 
change in management or personnel. 





Elects James Houlihan 


James Houlihan, of James Houlihan, 
Inc., Pacific Coast advertising nev, 
has been made a director of the Tank n 
Flying System, Inc., Portland, Oreg. 


Joins Staff of Harry E. Hyde 

David B. Osborne has joined Harry 
E. Hyde, Philadelphia, publishers’ rep 
resentative. 
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* Added to Editorial Eloquence 


tis Le LEGANCE 


NeW 


Beginning with the Fanuary issue 


New page spaciousness — Same Forum personality— 
814 by 11%. with constantly increas- 


New page showmanship — ing vitality of reader 
vitalized typography, en- interest. 
riched color, enlivened New advertising rates — 


illustration. $450 a page. 


This reprint from the October issue shows the new page style that the Forum 
will adopt beginning with the January number. Heyworth Campbell, who 
assisted in determining this style of t hy and illustratio: as hel 
give the Forum a quality of character wholly fitting to Forum personality. 
Forum faces a new future—with new brilliant presentation of advertising ma- 
terial offered to the advertisers in its pages. New rates $450 a page. 


“= FORUM 





Advertising Club News 


N. Y. U. Men in Advertising 
Discuss “Testing Copy” 


_ A discussion on “Testing Advertis- 
ing” was held at the luncheon meetin 
of the New York University Men in 
Advertising at the Yale Club, New York, 
on December 3. This discussion resulted 
in the statement by several members that 
there are certain types of products which 
are built up through a long period of ad- 
vertising and that these advertisements 
cannot be subjected to the usual tests 
of — by coupons, etc. 

A debate revolved around the state- 
ment made by one member that ad- 
vertisers in their emphasis on testing 
immediate results are losing sight of 
the broad cumulative effect of a cam- 

ign stressing broad fundamentals 

his speaker offered the opinion that the 
use of coupons may get the consumer 
to make a trial of a product but that 
this very same procedure may succeed 
in the case of another manufacturer a 
short time after. In this way the em- 
phasis on testing and its consequent use 
of coupons has not the force to make a 
prospect stay sold. This point of view 
seemed debatable to other members. 

Some interesting points on methods of 
testing were brought out by other 
speakers. One stated that his experience 
showed that, many times, as few as 
from fifty to seventy-five people used 
in a test will show the same trend that 
the use of a far larger number of 
rospects will. The use of salesmen 
or testing the superiority of various 
arguments being considered for use in 
advertising was also described by an- 
other speaker. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at the Yale Club on Janu- 


ary 7 
* * &* 


Los Angeles Club Opposes 
Separation of Bureau 


The board of directors of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Los Angeles, Inc., 
has unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
declaring the opposition of the club to 
any separation from activities of the 
Los Angeles Better Business Bureau. 
In explanation of this action the club 
has issued a bulletin which reviews the 
incorporation in California under the 
sponsorship of the Affiliated Better 

usiness Bureaus, Inc., of a 
ration under the name of the Better 
Business Bureau of Los Angeles, Inc. 

At the last conference of the Affiliated 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc., repre- 
senting thirty-six bureaus, it was de- 
cided that one of the requirements for 
membership necessitates that a Bureau 
be a non-profit, independent corporation. 
In order to meet this oy yo it 
would be necessary for the Angeles 
Bureau to be divorced from the Los 
Angeles club. The club on the other 
hand is o ed to the separation of a 
Bureau which it has fostered since the 
establishment of the Bureau in 1912 

ich, since the incorporation of the 
club in 1920, has been a major and 


well-organized department of the clu)’s 
activity. 

“‘When it was made to appear to cer. 
tain representatives of the Affiliated 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc., that the 

icy of our club would undoubtedly 

to maintain its Bureau as a com- 
mittee,” reads the club’s bulletin, “we 
were given notice in substance that we 
must divorce this major activity en- 
tirely from our club or withdraw from 
the Affiliated bureaus.” 

hen the incorporation of the Better 
Business Bureau of Los Angeles was 
learned, according to the bulletin, in- 
quiry was made and it was ultimately 
ascertained that the Affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc., had formed a 
corporation, a local firm of attorneys 
acting as incorporators, presumptively 
with the view o ag J it to begin com- 
petitive activities in Los Angeles. 

The resolution of the board of direc- 
tors expresses the objection of the Los 
Angeles club to the purpose of the Af- 
filiated bureaus in respect to separating 
established Better Business ureaus 
from the advertising clubs which have 
sponsored and directed them. It also 
declares the intention of the club to 
maintain the traditional policy under 
which the Los Angeles bureau been 
operated and to continue the Bureau in 
its present form so long as such a 
course meets with the approval of the 
business interests for which the service 
is rendered. ; 

The club also protests against what it 
characterizes as “the unethical proce- 
dure of Affiliated Better Business Bu- 
reaus, Inc., in attempting the incorpo- 
ration of the Better Business Bureau of 
Los Angeles in California.” 

+ 


Discuss Plans for Southern 
Clubs 


Plans for an association of Southern 
advertising clubs were discussed by P. 
Michael, president of the Tenth Dis- 
trict of the International Advertising As 
sociation, and also by A. D. Collins, 
secretary of the district, before a re- 
cent joint meeting of the Dallas Ad- 
vertising League and the Dallas Wo- 
men’s Advertising League. 

* * * 


Starts Campaign on Fraudulent 


py 
The retail division of the Advertising 


Club of Syracuse, N. Y., has started a 
campaign to eliminate fraudulent ad- 
vertising in retail advertising. A con- 
fidential committee has appointed 
to Cay on all retail advertising. . 
Holden Pratt, advertising manager of 
C. E. Chappell & Sons, presided at the 
meeting of the — a 


Charles H. DeForest, of The Hadley 
Company, has mn made secretary of 
the Advertising Club of Springfield, 
Mass., succeeding Adrian L. Potter, Jr., 
of the Chamber of Commerce, who in 
turn has been made chairman of the 
program committee. 
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Concerning “Bare Legs” 


Tue Atten-A Company 
Kenosua, Wis., Nov. 24, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article by Walter L. Houghton 
entitled “Bare Legs,” which appear 
in the November 15 issue of Printers’ 
< is extremely interesting. 

though I agree with what Mr. 
zhton has to say in many ways, 
not quite agree with his extreme 
iction_regarding women going bare- 
I think we are going to see 
quite a bit of this during the next two 
or three years, but silk stockings make 
such a tremendous improvement in the 
appearance of most women’s legs that 
the big majority cannot afford to go 
without them. 

Right at the present time there is 
a fairly good demand among the women 
for the new ankle sock and I_ believe 
that this is a growing demand which 

y be with us for quite some time. 
An all worsted ankle sock adds con- 
siderable warmth during the cold weath- 
er and also is useful in covering up 
the many runs or darns, which start 
around the heel and below the ankle 
on many pairs of women’s silk hosi- 
ery. This adds considerably to the use- 
fulness of a pair of fine silk hosiery. 

These are nothing but my own rough 
observations on this subject, and in no 
sense represents a definite expression 
or prediction from The Allen-A Com- 
pany. In some ways it seems to me 
that it is really somewhat early to make 
accurately a prediction or establish a 
policy concerning this matter. All the 
same Mr. Houghton’s article makes an 
intriguing subject for discussion and 
I hope that you will publish many more 
articles of this character. 

D. K. Newe tt, 
Advertising Manager. 


New Advertising Business at 


Milwaukee 


Neisser-Meyerhoff, Inc., an advertising 
agency business, has been formed at 
Milwaukee by Walter R. Neisser and 
Arthur E. Meyerhoff. Mr. Neisser is 
resigning his position as advertising 
manager of the Luxite Silk Products 
Company, Milwaukee, a subsidiary of the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, and Mr. 
Meyerhoff is resigning as circulation 
manager of the Milwaukee Wisconsin 
News. Offices will be opened at Mil- 
waukee after December 20. 


Vincent Ford Joins Boston 
Agency 


Vincent Ford, recentl 


New England 
manager for the Capehart-Carey Cor- 
poration, New York, has joined Cham- 
bers & Wiswell, Inc., Boston advertis- 
ing agency. 


V. P. Nagle with C. A. 


Schumacher Company 
_ Victor P. Nagle has been made adver- 
tising manager of the C. A. Schumacher 
Company, Albion, Mich., maker of Schuco 


products, 
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Making Study of Newspaper 
Merchandising Service Question 


On behalf of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, a survey 
is being conducted to ascertain the at- 
titude of national advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies regatding merchan- 
dising services operated by newspapers. 
It is the purpose of this survey to get 
opinions and information as to policies 
of advertisers and agencies. 

The survey is being directed by Don 
Bridge, advertising manager of the In- 
——— News, who has proeenes and 
issued a questionnaire. This question- 
naire is divided into three sections. In 
the first section the recipient is asked 
to check from a listing of various ser- 
vices those which are considered to be 
the proper function of a newspaper. 

In the second section the recipient 
is asked to name several newspapers, 
as examples, that provide approximately 
the degree of merchandising service 
considered most satisfactory, consider- 
ing any possibility that may be thought 
to exist for advertising rates being in- 
fluenced by certain types of service. 

The final question asks: “Are you 
satisfied with the extent of the mer- 
chandising service provided by a news- 
paper, if you are convinced that you 
are receiving all of the service avail- 
able to =“ other national advertiser 
under similar circumstances?’ 


H. E. Bredemeier Heads New 
Sales Service 


_The_ National Consumers Sales Ser- 
vice Plan is the name of a service for 
manufacturers which has been organ- 
ized at Buffalo, N. Y. H. E. Brede- 
meier, who has been engaged in the 
advertising agency business and who was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Schreiber Products Corporation, is 
president. 

James W. Rudhard is vice-president, 
Edward D. Reed, treasurer, Emmons A. 
Rodda, secretary, and Alfred M. Saper- 
ston, director. 

e.new business offers a merchandis- 
ing service, based on a plan of cou- 
poning, which aims to achieve distri- 
bution for products through selected 
marketing areas. 


M. J. Adler with The 


Woodrow Press 

Milton J. Adler, recently advertising 
manager of the Freed-Eisemann Radio 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., has joined 
The Woodrow Press, Inc.. New York 
in a sales and advertising capacity. He 
was at one time with the Joseph Katz 
Company, Baltimore. 


New Business at Glendale, 


Calif. 

J. St. C.. McQuilkin, who conducted 
an advertising agency at Sheboygan, 
Wis., has started an advertising service 
at Glendale, Calif. For seventeen years 
he was advertising manager of the 
Northern Furniture Company, Sheboy- 
gan. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERE is an idea in one of the 

policies adopted by Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., in its annual sales con- 
vention, that the Schoolmaster 
cordially approves. 

Oakite products are advertised 
in something over 100 industrial 
publications; and when the sales 
convention was called, the repre- 
sentatives of-all of these were in- 
vited to attend on precisely the 
same footing as members of the 
sales force. This was carried out 
to the full—even to the extent of 
inviting the publishers’ repre- 
sentatives to the annual banquet 
of the sales force, as guests of 
the company. 

“We consider these men and 

their publications an integral and 
important part of our sales plan 
and organization,” explains C. J. 
Radley, advertising manager of 
the company. “The more they 
know about our whole picture— 
our product and our problem—the 
better acquainted they are and 
feel with us, the better the job 
they can be expected to do for 
us.” 
What is more, the publishers’ 
men accepted the invitation in the 
spirit in which it was given, and 
were numerously in evidence, lis- 
tening intently to the papers and 
discussions, and making their full 
share of notes. 

The Schoolmaster has turned 
this idea inside out and upside 
down, and thumped it all over 
with the hammer of skepticism; 
but he can’t find one single thing 
wrong with it. 

. . 

A member of the Class who at- 
tended the recent convention of 
chain-store grocers in Memphis 
sends to the Schoolmaster an ad- 
vertisement which occupied three 
full columns in a newspaper of 
that city, and volunteers the re- 
mark that “this would seem to 
indicate that I was all wrong in 
my theory that chain-store opera- 
tors do not believe in advertising.” 

Other members of Class 
doubtless will be interested in this 


advertisement, and so here it js, 
reproduced in full: 


Hon. Watkins Overton, 

Mayor of Memphis. 
My dear Mr. Overton: 

honestly feel that I owe it to the 
people of Memphis publicly to express 
my sincere appreciation of the wonder. 
ful reception accorded me and al! my 
associates and friends in the Chain Store 
Food Industry, attending both the Con- 
vention of tors of Piggly Wiggly 
Stores and that of the newly formed 
National Chain Store Association of the 
United States and Canada, just closed. 

Never were delegates so royally enter. 

tained; never have I seen genuine 
open-hearted hospitality; and I appreci- 
ate it so much more because of the fact 
that, unlike those in the majority of 
American cities, the men engaged in 
the chain distribution of food products 
in Memphis are men of long standing 
wealth and position, bearing family 
names of distinction, men who need no 
favor from anyone. And these men 
not only did the customary “nice” = 
for us, such as providing us with 
privileges and banqueting us, but they 
and their beautiful and charming wives 
and daughters y received and 
raciously entertained us and our fami- 
ies in their own i. I know 
the home of a Southern tleman is 
his most precinct, thus offering 
us all they had to give. 

In conclusion, let me express my 
sincere thanks and titude to the City 
of Memphis as a whole, and more par- 
ticularly to those three tlemen who 
have done so much to m our meeting 
the one which we will auare remember 
as the best, Mr. Joe Fly of Mr. Bowers’ 
St r. . Stratton of the Mem- 

his Biggly Wigely Stores, and Mr. J. 
E. Maury of the ly Wiggly Cor- 
poration, and their able associates. 

y yours, 
AgtHur S. Bie. 


Mr. Bird, who is president of 
the Bird Grocery Stores, Inc., of 
Kansas City, Mo., could have 
conveyed his graceful sentiments 
to Mayor Overton, if he had so 
desired, without any expense to 
him other than possibly the cost 
of a letter dictated to the hoxel 
stenographer. Mr. Overton, who 
never overlooks an opportunity to 
put in a good word for Memphis, 
would have seen that the news- 
papers got the letter and of course 
they would have featured it 
prominently. 

But this was Mr. Bird’s own 
personal message. And he felt, 
some way or other, that the space 
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REALTORS—AMERICA’S HOMEBUILDERS 





How they sell 





Speculative Builders 


These three leaders: Crane, General Elec- 
tric and U. S. Radiator, know that 70% of 
our residential building is carried on by real 
estate operators. 

They know that to sell these speculative build- 
ers means an appeal based on the way their 
materials will aid in selling homes. This ap- 
peal is part of a complete plan for selling 
speculative builders which was developed by 
the Realtors’ own magazine, the NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. 

This plan is effectively working for the 
leaders now. It can help you sell the new 
residential market, too. 


NATIONAL 
A. B.C. REAL ESTATE A. B. P. 
JOURNAL 
PortTerR-BEDE-LANGTRY CORPORATION 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Do You 
Want More Sales 
in 1929? 


Executives looking for excepticnal 
men, investigate this record. Sev- 
enteen years with one firm, work- 
ing up through purchase, time, cost, 
advertising and sales promotion 
departments to sales manager of 
nationally known firm, trebling 
sales in 9 years. Later served as 
personal assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge sales one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding corporations. 


New England Yankee, age 40, 
family man, hustler, now ready 
for the big job of his life as sales 
or sales promotion manager or as- 
sistant to overburdened executive. 
Worth $6,000, but will start for 
slightly less if future prospects 
are right. 
Look me over 

You are likely to find just the 
man you are looking for to put 
fresh vitality in your sales. 

Address ‘‘V,’’ Box 34, 

Printers’ Ink 








Wanted—young man who 
brings these 2 things to 
the job. 


1. Production: Ability to 
turn a layout or dummy 
into finished printed mat- 
ter—economically. 

. Layout: Experience in 
simple layout design and 
typography. 

This is an opportunity for a 
Christian young man _ whose 
first training has started him 
right, to get his foot on the 
ladder in the Sales Department 
of a rapidly growing manufac- 


turing business in uptown New 
York. 


The salary is modest, with 
plenty of work, all around expe- 


rience in merchandising and 
opportunity for advancement. 

Make your letter tell why you 
are the man. 


Address “Z,” Box 38, 
Printers’ Ink 
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in which it should appear should 
be his own for the time being. 

There is quite a nice and finely 
drawn distinction here as between 
run of paper editorial space and 
advertising space. Did Mr. Bird 
convey his sentiments to Messrs, 
Fly, Stratton and Maury more 
effectively in the paid space than 
he could have done in the free 
space which was at his disposal? 
The ayes have it. 

es 


The Schoolmaster was interested 
in an investigation recently made 
by the producers of “Night Hos- 
tess,” a play which is now run- 
ning in New York. The producers 
wished to find out why playgoers 
attend a particular entertainment 
and -distributed questionnaires to 
patrons listing six possible reasons 
for attendance. Twenty thousand 
replies were received and the fol- 
lowing percentages were estab- 
lished : 

Per cent 
Recommended by a friend........ 52 
Producer’s reputation f 
Favorable newspaper review...... 
Newspaper advertising ........... 
Radio exploitation 4 
Recommended by ticket broker... 16 


It would seem at first that the 
figures constitute a rather damag- 
ing attack upon newspaper adver- 
tising. Any student of the type of 
advertising which is used by thea- 
trical producers, however, will be 
surprised that as many as 8 per 
cent of the playgoers use advertis- 
ing as a guide to the theater. 
Really, the figure is an excellent 
testimonial to advertising. Cer- 
tainly no national advertiser of any 
reputation would expect to build a 
very large business by using one- 
inch announcements which often 
contain little more than the name 
of the show and a line taken from 
some favorable review. The School- 
master would like to make it clear 
that this is not a criticism of the 
advertising of “Night Hostess” but 
of theatrical advertising in general. 

During the last few years there 
have been sporadic attempts on the 
part of theatrical producers to in- 
troduce a new note into their ad- 
vertising but the majority seem still 
to cling to the old way. The own- 
ers of our so-called super-picture 
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A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicage 


month thereafter for seven months, 
an’ that will end the matter. 


vada, $16.50, duty prepaid, same 
s; U. 8. Territories and Colonies, 
Foreign, $16.50, 


| 1 cash with order; 
with order.) 


L . -=/€Examine—FREE!. = 


If you are an— 
—Agency Staff Member 
—Advertising Manager 
—Service Bureau Copy Man 
—Newspaper Man 


You have 
to get results! 


‘lease send me for 10 days’ free examination, postpaid, the four-volume Advertisers’ 
Encyolopedia, buckram binding, gold stamped. 
tirely satisfied, within 10 days after their receipt I'll send you only $1, 
only $15 in all. 


I'll look over the volumes and if en- 
and $2 a 
Otherwise I'll return the books 


fever ap an-enenanenenenetn 


—to stimulate and plan advertising campaigns that are successful; to 
write copy that brings your advertisers back time after time, to persuade 
merchants, sales organizations, manufacturers, business men, to take space 


in your publication. 


You know the fundamentals now—but a concise 


fund of proven advertising whys and hows on which you can draw at a 
moment’s notice will often give the pivotal idea you’ve been groping for— 


turn failure into success. 
be a profitable investment for you. 


2,484 Fact-Packed Pages of 


Usable Information 


you turn over the pages of this 
Advertisers’ Encyclopedia you will 
find right ways of advertising—how to 
gage the size and power of your mar- 
ket; actual percentages of gross income 
to spend on publicity. Sales appeals, 
advertising problems of investment 
es, manufacturing concerns, whole- 
houses, chain stores, department 
s, and so on—all are fully analyzed. 


AS 


That’s why the Advertisers’ Encyclopedia will 


Layouts, type faces, language, the facts 
you need to understand the “salesology” 
of human nature—are plainly shown. 
Special sections tell how to select me- 
diums, plan campaigns, write copy for 
magazines, newspapers; mail sales; bill- 
boards, trade, and class publications. 


With advertising strategy such as this, 
you don’t need to try costly experiments. 
They have been made. 2,484 pages, 
322 tables, 335 successful advertisements 
analyzed. EXAMINE free. Mail coupon 
above today—now. 


Examine these 4,568 resultful advertising IDEAS— 
FREE — Mail the handy coupon above NOW! 
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Nation - Wide 
Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sawmills 
makes price quotations in- 
dispensable to manufacturers 
and dealers — over 12,000 
lumbermen get theirs weekly 
from the 


American fiumbersman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 











CROSSLEY 
IN 


Nation-wide Research 
Organization 


Serving the country’s 

best known manufac- 

turers agencies and 
publications. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
25 W. 43rd St. 














SORE EHTEL TE 


Movie SLIDES 
= Ghe Perfect Dealer Tie-Up 


Get sustained, undi- 
vided attention of 
interested audiences. 


: We Serve 
= 1772 National Advertisers 


MMT LLL ULLAL Lu MAMMA 


NATIONAL STUDIOS 


216 W. 56 ST 


NEW YORK 
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productions have done some ex- 
cellent work in large space acdver- 
tising and at least two or three of 
the larger motion picture companies 
have found that consistent adver- 
tising campaigns have been suc- 


cessful. 
* * * 


Speaking of questionnaires, the 
Schoolmaster recently found in a 
book published by Alfred A. Knopj 
a postcard which was _ headed, 
“How Did You Discover That You 
Wanted to Read This Book?” 

On one side of the postcard was 
the following message: 


It will cost you a! seconds and 
a two-cent stamp to help me by an 
swering the above we in the space 
provided at the ri To the senders 
of the first ten o a, mailing cards 
received each day, I shall take pleasure 
in dispatching without charge, while 
the present large edition lasts, copies of 
The Borzoi 1925. 

need and shall a preciate new 
knowledge of the most effective ways of 
ar ing books of merit to the notice 
of those who are anxious not to over- 
look them. You can supply it by 
simply checking one square in the list 
at the right. 

Aurrep A. Knorr. 


The check list included the fol- 
lowing: 

Advertising in newspapers or maga 
zines, a circular or catalog from the 
publisher or a bookseller, a printed re- 
view or news note, comment or recom- 
mendation by others, the book itself 
[seen in a booksh “h in a library, in an 
owner’s possession], a literary lecture, 
talk, or course, and a cause not listed. 


The Schoolmaster wonders how 
much value can be attached to a 
questionnaire of this type and of 
the type used by the producers of 
“Night Hostess.” It is often very 
difficult for any consumer to tell 
actually what influenced him in 
buying the product. There are so 
many mixed motives which influ- 
ence the purchase of any particu- 








PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. Patents secured in 
all countries. Call or send me a sketch 
of your invention. Satisfactory terms. 


FREE (ree ces 


Z H POLACHEK Sryocwey 
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This is, probably, one of 






TODAY’S 
BIGGEST OPPORTUNITIES 


in the automotive world 





FoR A MAN: 





WHO CAN WRITE plain, clear, 
strong “copy” and letters—with 
some human warmth to his stuff 
because of genuine understanding 
and interest, and with some of 
the arresting quality of individ- 
uality in even the routine work. 


WHO CAN TALK to salesmen, 
dealers, and executives—without 
stage-fright or fumbling; no ora- 
tor is wanted, but a man who can 
intelligently explain and defend 
ideas and is perfectly willing to do 
so—being neither awed by his audi- 
ence nor impelled to “talk down” 
to it under any circumstances. 


WHO CAN ADVANCE HIS 
OWN INTERESTS by advance 
ing the interests of the company 
he is with—rather than by at- 
tempting any of the other mis- 
taken, time-wasting methods. 


WHO CAN WORK UNTIL 
OVER-POWERED, if and when 
necessary, then grin and go right 
on working if it still be neces- 
sary; it won’t be, often, but it 
will be, sometimes. 


WHO CAN DIG UP, AND REC. 
OGNIZE, IDEAS—copy ideas, 
merchandising ideas, selling ideas, 
display ideas, all kinds of ideas. 
An “idea-ful” type of mind, 
that’s what this means—which 
keeps right at it even if 90% of 
the ideas are not, for some good 

reason, useable. 





Address ‘‘B,’’ Box 180 
Printers’ Ink 











F we told you the name of the 

company, every man would reply 
who could—by any stretch of the 
imagination—qualify. 


Very big things are ahead of this 
company, and of the men who 
really help in their attainment. 


A substantial salary goes with this 
job—to start, about $7500. 


The man who lands will serve as 
assistant to the advertising manager 
until he becomes advertising man- 
ager—which will not be long—and 
then he will have a clear road to 
whatever else his ability picks out 
and entitles him to. 


He will work with a happy, human 
group—the emblem of which is a 
huge, bright, busy Interrogation Point. 
That is to say, there are very few 
“Closed Subjects” in the working 
philosophy of this group, if any. 


If you have any ideas on the sub- 
ject, sit down and write them. 
Some automotive experience is al- 
most an essential. You would have 
to live in a very lively and pleasant 
little city near Detroit. 


Your letter will have, literally, to be 
yourself—or nothing that might come 
of it would have any lasting good. 
Action will be quick. (You are not 
now in this organization, or you 
would know of this advertisement.) 
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Advertising 
Manager 
Wanted 


Old Established Retail Fur- 
niture Store in Mid-West- 
ern City—has opening for 
a Live, Aggressive Adver- 
tising Manager with Some 
Merchandising Experience. 


Permanent Position— 
Fine Opportunity. 


Reply fully in confidence— 
stating age and experience, 
also salary expected. 


Address “W,” Box 35, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 





Copy Writer 


Good opportunity with large 
manufacturing concern in 


Ohio. Must have at least 5 
years’ agency or advertising 
department experience. Pre- 
fer man 28 or 30 years old. 
Write fully, giving age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. 


Address “Q,” Box 30, 


Printers’ Ink 
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lar commodity. Often advertising 
has a strong indirect effect but the 
consumer, in listing his reasons for 
buying a certain product, will for. 
get the fact that his prejudice in 
favor of the product has been built 
up unconsciously by the repetitive 
effect of advertising and will give 
credit to some immediate cause 
which was perhaps, after all, 
merely the very light straw which 
broke the back of sales resistance, 

Therefore, while the School- 
master is always interested in the 
results of such questionnaires, he 
is inclined not to take their find 
ings too seriously. Any experi- 
enced advertising research worker 
knows that questionnaires must be 
very skilfully prepared and _ that 
often personal interviews are neces- 
sary before an advertiser can get 
at the real causes of why people 
buy. 


No Jokes! Now, Mr. 
Schoolmaster ! 
Detroit, Nov. 24, 1928 
Schoolmaster: 
have been reading Printers’ Iwx 
for some thirty-five years, and in read 
ing it I follow a method I do not use 
with any other publication: I begin at 
the last page and work forward. 
he most interesting and instructive 
department is, of course, The Little 
Schoolmaster’s Classroom, and in all 
these years I have never found any- 
thing in his columns with which I did 
not agree—until today. Here is what 
I found in the November 22 issue: 
“There was one particular point which 
the Schoolmaster believes should be 
stressed. That point was: ‘No jokes 
are allowed in these house-organs un 


Deai 








TRADE PUBLICATION 
WANTED 


Successful representative with eight years ex- 
perience in middle west can handle maga- 
zine in industrial, grocery, drug, hardware 
or furniture field. Good agency and adver- 
tiser contacts in Mich., Ohio, Ind., IIL, 
Kentucky and Missouri. 

Excellent financial good 
record of production. 

Address “U,"’ Box 33, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


references and 








A SALESMAN 


Experienced man in late thirties 
with well-rounded advertising 
background and successful record 
wants connection in East. 
Address “‘A,’’ Box 39, 
ters’ Ink 














WANTED: Small Publications 


weekly or monthly, to publish—also connec- 
tion with commercial printing Broker—Country 
plant equipped to punch, perforate, cut, feeder 
and cylinder press work—lIntertype. 
Write or call for an interview 
TRIBUNE PRESS 


126 ORANGE AVE., SUFFERN, N. Y. 
Telephone: Suffern 944 
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less they have a definite relationship 
to the business of making and selling 
stoves. 

“Tne Schoolmaster stresses this point 
because all too often house organ edi- 
tors are apt to make use of material 
that is of mot even remote value to 
the business publishing the house-organ.” 

I have probably edited more house 
organs than any other individual, and 
I never had one die on my hands. I 
have edited the “Timken Magazine” 
for thirteen years, and it is going 
strong. 

T reason there is such a mortality 
in house organs is the policy indorsed in 
this clipping: having nothing that is 
not a direct boost for the products 
of the companys publishing them. The 
result is that the readers know what 
to expect and they t a little tired 
of lf-praise and sales talk. If all 
humor, human interest, and everything 
else is tuned to the song of “Buy Our 

; ” it is no wonder that bigger and 

waste baskets are ienied. 

however, a house organ reader 
expects and is gratified to find articles 
and humorous sketches that are there 
solely for his entertainment, without 
having the product or house laboriously 
dragged in, he is going to appreciate 
the publication. There is plenty of 
room left to sell him. He knows as 
soon as he looks at the cover what it 
is and why it is sent to him. Unless 
you can give him something each month 
besides self-praise and es talk, the 
time will come when he won’t even 
take it out of the envelope. 

“No jokes unless they have a defi- 
nite relationship to the business of mak- 
ing and selling stoves.” Personally, 
I think it is a “heluva” poor idea. 

Artuur T. Garrett, 
Editor ““Timxen Macazine.” 


New Account for Dauchy 
Agency 

The Carbolay Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of Carbolay, a new 
super-hard alloy for —_ tools, draw- 
ing dies, etc,, has appointed The Dauchy 
Company, New York advertising agen- 
cy, to direct its advertising account. 
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Available Now— 


Expert trained telephone 
operator and_ receptionist. 
Young lady of exceptional 
ability, training and person- 
ality—five years with one of 
the largest corporations in 
the country seeks connection 
with high class agency or 
publisher. Salary moderate. 
This type of employee is 
not available often. Address 


Oo. S. TYSON & CO. 
16 East 41st Street New York 











Sales Executive 


offers an Engineering training plus 
10 years devoted to selling and 
merchandising Food Specialties. 
Has successful record developing 
territories and training salesmen. 
Seven years with present em- 
ployer, an executive who welcomes 
responsibility, has courage of own 
convictions, and a record backed by 
accomplishment. Age 32, 6-footer, 
excellent health, married. Address 


“D,” Box 182, Printers’ Ink 

















If you want to sell 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
IN PITTSBURGH 
write ““E,” Box 171, Printers’ Ink 








Multigraph Ribbons Reinked 


OU 


process costs only $6.00 a dozen Try it. A 
trial order will convince you that it is the best 
Re-Inking you can buy 


2, inet W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 Murray St, 


, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS PLACED 
Out-of-town newspapers— 
Publishers’ rates. Est. 1923 

MAR ADVERTISING AGENCY 

276 W. 43d New York—WISconsin 3639 

Established New York publishers’ rep- 

resentative with excellent sales record 

is opening Boston office to cover New 

England thoroughly and is prepared to 

give adequate service to one or two A-1 

trade or class magazines. Box 713, P. I. 


AM ARRANGING TO GET OUT A 
MONTHLY TOURIST MAGAZINE 
WITH A GREAT FUTURE 
Want a good, live advertising and maga- 
zine man with some capital to help 
launch the boat. Box 700, Printers’ Ink. 


Capital Wanted—Mail Order Business 
requires responsible party with $5,000 to 
$10,000 to continue thoroughly tested, 
exclusive proposition. Every customer 
assures repeat business in excess of 
original order. jj Dresner Advertising 
1457 Broadway, vw G 

















HELP WANTED 


NEWSPAPER CUT SALESMEN—45% 
and unusual line for : or full time. 
= rienced men =<. details 

address Charles Advertising Service, 
343 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 


Advertising Salesman Wanted 


By well established trade journal on 
special Proposition. Salary. Box 712, 
interes? Ink. 


YOUNG MEN 


Good appearance to call on resident 
buyers. Salary and commission. 
Sohon System, 462 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 


A Fire Insurance Company—in New 
York has opening in Advertising Depart- 
ment for young man seeking experience. 
Copy—direct mail-layout detail State 
quail ifications and salary expected. Box 
407, Printers’ Ink. 


—s Salesman — Excellent oppor- 
tunity for live man in following 
up advertising of New York Office of 
printer with out-of-town plant. Commis- 
sion with drawing account. Address 
Printers’ Ink Box 687, for details and 
appointment. 


SALESMAN—Position open for a man 
of experience and ability to represent us 
in Boston and vicinity. We are an old- 
established house, manufacturing colored 
labels, box wrappers, advertising cut-outs, 
office stationery, folding paper boxes, etc. 

opportunity for one with necessary 
qualifications. State age, references, com- 
pensation, etc. Box 690, Printers’ Ink. 


























Sketch Artist for lithographic stationery 
designs, one capable of making wash 
drawings of ee and other vignettes, 
lettering etc. Ideal working conditions 
and steady employment. Give full par- 
ticulars as to age, experience, wages, etc. 
Box 691, Printers’ Ink. 


A Leading Business Publication of 
National irculation has opening for 
first-class advertising solicitor, Eastern 
Territory. Please give details of experi- 
ence and references. All correspondence 
kept confidential. Arrangements for inter- 
view about December 5. Box 689, P. I. 


Young Man as Detail Manager—for 
Subscription M r of weekly maga- 
zine. Must know est routes to ful- 
fillment of subscriptions. Also experience 
in detail of handling large Circularizing 
Department. Write giving details of ex- 
perience, salary wanted, etc. Box 694, P. I. 


WANTED AN ARTIST. Must have 
well-developed sense of advertising values, 
be apt in visualizing, able to execute 
ideas effectively. Experience in commer- 
cial art absolutely essential. This is an 
opportunity to develop an unusually fine 
proposition with a large ———— of 
the highest standing. Box 688, 


Advertising Manager Wanted—by farm 
paper established thirty years. Circula- 
tion 85,000. Enterprising, progressive. 
Good future. Must have man previously 
employed as advertising manager with 
successful record, competent to assume 
full responsibility and able to earn $6,000 
per year or more. Applications con- 
fidential. Box 693, Printers’ Ink. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


EDITOR—until recently of weekly maga- 
zine, young college woman with thorouzh 
experience in all branches of advertising 
and publicity seeks connection. Box 
702, Printers’ Ink. 


Well Educated baer Man—20 yrs.— 
desires connection wi live advertising 
agency, where literary training, original- 
ity and art ability would be appreciated. 
Salary secondary. Box 7 0,P 1. 











Young Man — 24, compositor, layout. 
Familiar type, engravings and printing 
practices seeks position ction or 
printers service bureau. Student of Ad- 
vertising and Selling. Box 696, P. I. 


Assistant Advertising Manager 
Excellent riter. Direct-mail, sales 
experience. esultful sales letters. Now 
employed. University trained. Box 6°9, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Production Man 
with Agency or Manufacturer. Able, 
Honest, Fearless. Medium Salary. Box 
711, Printers’ Ink. 
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WRITER — wants position; 
fiction, technical, country paper; trans 
lates French, German; jon; un- 
derstand music; foot-loose; con- 
sider assisting author. Box 695, P. I 





An Advertising Manager—A competent, 
matured advertising manager who un- 
derstands, markets, publications, copy 
and cooperation, is interested in New York 
or Connecticut proposition. Box 703, P. I. 


COLLEGE MAN 
24, desires Am in Production De- 
partment. ertising, selling and print- 
ing experience. Christian. Box 701, 
Printers’ Ink. 


- . . 
Artist-Visualizer 
Young woman, able, original, intensive 
agency experience in creating and de- 
veloping ideas. Box 705, Printers’ Ink. 


Industrial Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion. Accust to assuming re- 
sponsibility, 10 yrs. exp. A talent for 
creating a apaie consciousness of a prod- 
uct and ed marine the public in terms of 
the product its service. Salary 
$4,800. Box 692, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Agency man, now employed, wants con- 
nection with manufacturer = W nn 
ing manager or assistant. th prefer- 














able. Five years’ a, in prepar- 
ing copy, youts and merchandising 
tactics. Young, conscientious, sober. Box 


697, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Model 


Desires o See with quality studios 
in N izes in gowns, 
suits, furs and magazine illustration. 





Stage =. in high S produc- 
tions. Tall blonde ae re and under 30 
years of at 8, Printers’ Ink. 





Shirt Sleeve Executive 


At present is General Manager of con- 
cern doing over million in sales. 

Practical experience in organization, 
factory management, sales, advertising 
and financing. 

If you want someone to run your busi- 
ness with the idea of building and ex- 
panding it I would like to try it. Gentile 
not yet 40. 

Box 704, Printers’ Ink 


COPY WRITER 

After three years’ recognized success as 
editor of house organ (sales) of large 
foreign manufacturer I have resigned be- 
cause of no opportunity for getting fur- 
ther advertising ex ence, particularly 
in copy writing, for which I am es 
pecially qualified. Am young man, = 
years old, with B. S. and M. > de; 
and special training in yo >. oo 

ars’ experi ously building an 
d advertising high igh echocl’ organization for a 
leading state university, largely by letters. 
One year writing for newspapers. Would 
make good addition to ncy or 
firs - a a advertising de- 
partmen lary to 
tunity, Box 710, Printers’ Ink. — 
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YOUNG CREATIVE ARTIST 
faapapted in creative field of Adcartie. 
ing, good imagination, capable o' 
contacting with clients and visualizing 
their ideas, working up layouts on a par 
with the best. 

The right connection is what this 
Artist is after, the remuneration is 
secondary. Box’ 698, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising-Marketing Man 
Experienced in analyzing markets, pre- 
paring plans to strengthen weak markets, 
—— advertising to territorial sales, 
<a DS agg thoroughly ex- 


layout, t phy for 
Rirect pet Fed tend ade paper eivertising3 


university man, 30, married; last seven 
years assistant and advertisit manager 
two large organizations. Box 709, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


“UNDOUBTEDLY 
good—if you go 
through with it” 


That was the cheerful way a former as- 

sociate greeted my announcement that I 

had started a course of study in Ad- 

vertising, Selling and Business weties. 

And rr: right in a TX, No ae 
joes an: 





classroom study 

+ ae he is willing to a 
assimilat ing assignment. 
But he w was wrong in a way, too. He 
had the false impression Roland 
Hall’s Coaching Service is like most cor- 
respondence courses—stereotyped and im- 
—- = It isn’t at all! 4 
n fact, as ou progress in a 
under Mr. Hall’s personal gui r 
interest and enthusiasm Soon his 
is only natural, due to the practical and 
interestin, an nature of the lems on Re- 
Analysis, Preparation of Lay- 


roducts, 

for Training Salesmen, lecting 
Media and Marketing is, etc. 

Mr. Hall’s textbooks are of recognized 

college standard and his loose-lea — 

plements are timely and com 
After I had sent in a few test =--eaote 
Mr. Hall recommended me for a mighty 


— Cupp-welting for real 
Plans 


good position that he considered me cap- 
able of filling. Circumstances made it 
impossible to - 9 but the incident was 
most saiourest 

Possibl too, aspire to success in 
either Ai amides or Selling. If so, you 
would be taking a step in the right direc- 
tion by ve for Mr. Hall’s frank 
prospectus and book entitled ‘Getting 
— 2 and Selli: b ind you = 
latter is des to you fn 
He mel niche yy? 1, Reid. 


8. ROLAND HALL 
Member: American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and Authors’ League 
of America 
Box 610, Easton, Pa. 
Advertisement written by Herbert E. 
Bowen, a capable subscriber to the Service 
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The story of the construction 
field as it really is ~ ~ 


Ir, as we firmly believe, you digest high 
lights more readily than long strings of fig- 
ures, this frank little booklet will not tax 
your digestion. It views the vast construc- 
tion field from a number of new angles— 
offers an interesting picture of this market 
and a number of unvarnished truths that 
ean hardly fail to make their imprint on 
your next year’s advertising program. 


Do unto others as you beseech them to do unto 
you: clip the coupon. You won’t regret it! 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


The 


GILLETTE CONSTRUCTION 
“EACH A GROUL” FIELD” ao 


Engineering and Contracting 
Municipal News and Water 


or 
Roads and Streets 


Water Works Catalog and 
Data Book 


L 7-3 
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Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale during the first 
ten months of 1928 
spent $70,000 in Sun- 
day Tribune rotograv- 
ure — more than in 
all other Chicago 
newspapers combined 


Chicano Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





